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AFTER an interval of four years it is per- 
- initted me to follow up my translations 
of the Politics and Rhetoric of Aristotle with a 
translation of his NicoiiKvchean Ethics. I have 
had a good deal of work to do in those four 
years at Harrow and elsewhere, and it is, I fear, 
only too likely that the translation will exhibit 
some traces of the broken manner in which it 
has been written. But it has been a help to 
me in teaching my [mpils the art of translation 
to be myself a translator, and the pleasure of 
entering into the mind of Aristotlo, as none but 
a translator of his writings can, is a sufficient 
reward for the pains which it is necessary to 
take in translating them. 

It Imrdly falls within the province of a 
translator to give his reasons for the view which 
he takes of particular passages. But if I feel 
some confidence that in adopting my own view 
I have not ignored the views of others who 
have gone before me, it is in part at least 

W. N. E. b 



VI PREFACE. 

because I have had the good fortune of sub- 
mitting my pi-oof-sheets iih they were piissing 
through the press to the careful and thoughtful 
criticism of my friend Mr A. II. Ciniickshank, 
one of my colleagues at Harrow, and Fellow of 
New College, Oxford, to whom I owe, and 
desire to express, my sincere thanks. In trans- 
latmg the Nicomachean Ethics I have, I think, 
made use of all the recent editions and commen- 
taries (they ai*e not very numerous), though 
Mr By water s latest contributions to the study 
of Aristotle were not within my reacli during 
the eai'lier portion of my work. It is })erhaps 
right to say that I refrahied from consulting 
such translations as liad already been published 
in England \nitil I hml finished my own in- 
dependently; but in revising it I have not 
scrupled to refer to them and occasionally to 
borrow a hint from them. Thus to Mr WiUiams 
and to Mr Peters, diffei*ent as then* translations 
are, I am alike indebted. Perhaps the object 
which I have chiefly kept in view has been to 
make each sentence of my translation as clear 
as possible ; the rendering may be wrong or 
right in various passages, but at least I hope 
it is intelligible. It may be well to add that 



PREFACE. Vll 

1 have deliberately rejected the principle of 
trying to translate the same Greek >vord by 
the same word in English, and that, where 
circuniBtances seemed to call for it, 1 have 
sometimes used two English words to represent 
one word of the Greek. But when all is said, 
the difficulty of translating Aristotle remains 
great ; nobody knows it so well as ho who has 
felt it by actual trial ; but I cherish the hope 
that this translation may be the means of 
bringing the master-treatise upon Ethics into 
the hands of some one who has not known 
or appreciated it before. 



J. E. 0. WELLDON. 



Harrow School 
October 14, 1802. 



N.B. This text from which tliis translation is made is 
that of Bekker^s Octavo Edition, published in 1881. The 
marginal references are to the pages of the translation, the 
references in the footnotes to passages of the Nicofnachean 
EUiics are to the pages and lines of Bekker's text In 
referring to other works of Aristotle than the Nicwiiacliean 
EUiicM I have quoted the pages and lines of the Berlin 
Edition. 

Whcit) the wonls of tlio translation iiro i)rint<?d in 
itiilics, they have generally boon insortod for the sake of 
elucidating the souse. 

62 
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BOOK I 



CHAPTKR I. 

Ey«Rr art, OYory science, ererj action or purpoae, aims at some 
good. 

Tlio good (royn^ov) is that at which all things aim. 

The ends are either actlYities (fWfyyrccu} or results (cpya) 
heyond the activities. WheK tliu mult islui end buyuiid Uie 
activity, the result is superior to the activity. 

As there are various actions, arts and sciences, the ends are 
also various. The ends of the architectonic arts or sciences are 
more desirable than those of tlio subordinate arts and sciences. 

The end which we wish for its own nke, and for the sake of 
which we wish everything else, is the good, or the supreme good 



Re knowledge of the supreme good is of great importance 
as regulating the aim or object of human life. 

The architecto nic science or faculty is th e politick . Its end 
comprehends ttio e hHS oT^JCTT^ ighef'waiwS^l^na^ therefore the 
true good of mankind. 

Ethics becomes the n a department of Politics^ It is not an 
y exact science. Etliical truth can fie ascertained only roughly 
and generally; it must always admit of dispute. 

The young, having no experience of life, are ill judges of 
ethical reasonings, which are conclusions from the premisses of 
fact 



AKALTSia 
OHAPTSR II. 



"rVTRSKad 1ft Vt£bU6 iibJ palpftlile good, •«. pl aa itf c, wctthk 
or kcMKMur; by oUmtb m mi mbaolvle or ftbitraci giMMl, wludi k 
Ike onm of goodnett bi all oilier goodk 

All re— iMiiitg It wUyr dedacUfe or MNhMJ iTe. KUtkal 
iii^Wihn; ftUris froeii MeiiiimSi mml loiowa hBJL Bll fiicU 
■Mij be kBOWB either ftbeolntely or rebtiTely to tbe penoae 
who kBow tbeoL It k ftcU rekliTelr kBowa wbkk form 
tbelMMM ofStbka. 

Heaee tbe importaaoe of a good morml tnuttag, as npplynig 
tbe int priactplei of eUikal 1 
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CHAPTKK III. 
Tbe Urea of bmb May be deaeribed aa (1) leaanal (S) poKtkal 



I life k ibe eboice of akrab or 1 
TH rrtllitll V^ M»l al fc^^-----^ Bat boMv k m4 idnill- 
labia witb lia|n>iaeai, aa it depewk BMMre apoa tbe people vbo 
pay k tbaa apoa tbe perwa to wboai It k paid, aad k t b e rcfat e 
BOt aoBMtbiag proper to tbe perMMi biaaaell 

cal^ aa lirtaa k maaaiteat witb a life of iarper er ■kfari— a> 
Tbe Hwcalatire life will be laYeat^ated bereafter. 



CHAPTER lY. 

Objgctiom to t^ ft ITa^^ ^^^'^ ^ ^^^ "^'frt^ r^ 
(1) Pkto did aot reeogaiee ideaa of tbbiga of wbicb priori^ 
aad poaleriority are predicaUe. Bot good k prudieated of rela- 
tion aa wed aa of eae ciic < » aad tbe rekilTe k aeceanrfly puaterior 
to tbe MieaHil 

(9) OttMLk predicated ia all tbe categoriea. Bat if to k 
■Boi be a coauMMia aaJTer ^ ide^ 



ANALYSIS. XI 

(31 There is no Bingle loienoe of all good thingB, m there 
would be if theTdeJToTgood'lrere^ngle. 

(4) Qood would not become more good by being etomal, if 
it were a nniyersal idea. 

The Pythagorean doctrine, ihat unity in a good is more 
rftftfrnnablft than thft Pla t finiff d i M^triw i that thft gftftillf a nrttfy 

Itiiarbeensuggestod that the Platonic theory does not apply 
to all goods and that there are two kinds of goods. tIs. (1) abso- 
lute (2) secondary. 

But what aro absolute goods t 

If nothing is an absolute good except the idea (l^a\ the idea 
will comprise no particulars. If the particuUuti are absolute 
goods, the conception of the good will be the same in them all, 
But it is not the same, e.g. in honour, wisdom, and pleasure. 
Good then is not a common term falling under one idea. 

OHAPTER V. 

The practicable good is different in different actions or artsw 
e.g. in medicine, strategy, etc. 

JBut.i9«oaoh itis thai for the sake 4>f whiohall else is done^^ 

.Itihon there is a oertahi..end oLldLl^Pnj^iUdUJlfiLl^ 
which is the prectlcablo. good LQr if Jthore aro BoyfiQiUach.Q|idS| 
itwtiibeUicse. 

"liappiness answers to this description of tlie supreme good; 
for whereas otlier goods are desired partly fof their own sakes 
and partly as means to happiness, bappinm is always desired 
for its own saka ^^'*^^— ^-^ ... 

Also the final good may be assumed to be self-sufficient^ and ^ 
happiness is pre-eminently self-sufficient. 

Also hi^iness is distinct from other good things, as being 
the end or object of them. 

CHAPTER VI. 

The nature of happiness depends on the proper function of ^ 
Man. As o? ory part of Man, o.g. his eye, his hand, his foot, has 
its function, so has Man himself. 

What is his function 7 
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xii ANALYSIS. 

Not the life of nntriUon and iojoreMe (4 tfpcvriio) nu av^^rwc^ 
(MfX 'oi* ^1^ ^ common to man wiUi the planti; nor the life of 
•enialioii (4 oMkyrunf), for thai ia common to man with tlie 
lower aninoala. It ia the practical life of the rational part of 
man'a heing (vpaicracif nr rov Xoyor ^x^m^^O- 

The fenction of man defined aa an activity of aoul in accord- 
ance with reaaon or not independently of reason (^xv^ Mpyt m 
Kor^ Xoyov ( ovie ai«rv Xcyov). 

Bat the fenctiona of a perBon of a certain kind, and of a 
peraon who ia good of hia kind, e.g. of a harpist and a good 
harpist, are the same. 

The Amction of the good man then will be an actiyity of aoul 

in accordance with Tirtoe, or if there are sereral Tirtoea, hi 

accordance with the beat and most complete Yirtoe, that actiTity 

I being exhibited not in a chance period of time but in a complete 

\ Ufe(/»/3/f rtXfiVX 



CHAPTER VII. 

The degree of accuracy attainable in Bihica ia not greaittr 
than is proper to the subject We roust be content with such 
acooiai^ aa ia attainable. 

Sthical adence proceeda from first principles, and these prin- 
dplea are discoTorod sometimes by indw^ion, sometimes by 
perception, sometimes by liabituation and so on. 



OHAPTKR V|1L 

)/» 
Qoods are diriaibk> into three dasses via (1) Kxtemal goods, 
(S) Oooda of the aoul, (3) Goods of the body. 

Of these the goods of tlie soul are goods in the strictest 



The end of human life tlieu will bo some giMni of Uie souL 
Accordingiy the happy man will live wdl and do well, aa 
happiness is a kind of living and doing well (t^uia rtr ml 
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CHAPTBR IX. 



Thifl definition of happinem embrace! and indudes the con- 
ceptions of happinem as prudence or wisdom wliether (a) absolute 
or (b) associated with pleasure or external prosperity. For if 
happiness is acti?itj in accordance with Tirtue, it implies virtue. 

N.B. Happiness must be an activitj rather than a moral 
state (fifitr), as a moral state may exist and jet may bo unpro- 
ductiTe^ but activity implies action. 

Activity in accordance with virtuo implies pleasure, as if a 
perBon is good, he finds pleasure in noble actions. 

Lastly, activity in accordance with virtue implies nobleness. 

Ilapi^noss then is the best and pleasantost and noblest thing I 
in the world. But it requires the addition of external goods, as | 
nobleness of action is impossible without external means. 

CHAPTER X. 

It is questioned whether happiness can be learnt or acquired, 
or is a gift of Heaven. 

Happiness, as being the best of human things, may be reason- 
ably supposed to be a divine gift ; for how can Uie best of things 
be loft te chance ? 

But even if it can be acquired by learning or discipline, still 
in its nature it is divina 

It is also of wide extent, as being capable of realisation in all 
persons, except such as are morally deformed. 

The definition of happiness agrees with the end of political 
science as already defined ; for the end of political science is to/ 
produce a character of goodness in the citizens. | 

The lower animals are incapable of happiness, as being in- " 
capable of virtuous activity. 

Children are incapable of happiness, except prospectively, . ' 
for happiness requires complete virtue and a complete life. 

CHAPTBR XI. 

Con a man bo called happy so long as ho is alivo ) 
The Bolonian dictum that it is necessary to look to Uio end 
would seem to forbid the ascription of happiness to any one 
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iMkdeid. Bttt if htppinew k a ipcciei of aotiyj^, 
a penoB be liappy not in hk life time, hoi after lik 
1 1 Her k k rickt to oouooiTe a perMm to be liappy after 
kk 4ealli. at beii« ai kai ezenpi from the dmngm and dmaees 
ef ife; for it may reaaonablj be beliemi tkat tbe dead are 
or lem by tncii good or en! as oocan to their 



T» cafl a penoa happy after hk death k to predicate happi- 
aem ef him, not whea the happinoM exista, but whea it hat 
axktod and k patt 

Afaia, to amke happiaem depeodeiit vpoa the fortaae of the 
mom eat k to dettroy iU tiability and complMimem. Bat ao 
hamaa lanctioa k to ooMtaat or ttable m mddwitj ia aeoordawse 
withTiitaa. 

The ooadoiioa k that happiaew poatemm the eleaMat ef 
atafaility. It k aot allected by petty iaddeatt of good or iH 
aor k it dertioyed, allhoi^ it amy be hapeded, by 
pulin Mid eakaiitiea. 
'Happiaem beiag detenaiaed by rirtoovs aeUirity the happy 
1 caa aerer beooam auaerable, at he will aeter eoaunit meaa 
Hk happiaem wiU be tddom dkUubed, bat if dkburbed, 
at eig. by heafy aualbrtaae, will be oaly tlowfy lettoged. 

The happy maa thea k oae whote aetintj aeeotdt with 
peHeet Tiitae» and who k adeq[aately faniiahei with exteimd 
gooda» aot for a ottaal period of ttaie» bat for a 



It k probable that a peraoa after death k afbetod, bat aet 
aSwIed to aay great exteat, by the foffiaaet of hk 
er ftiead% Le. they do not oeate or deitroy hk ] 



CHAITER XII. 

It happiaem profioriy aa ol^^ect of pnuao er aa oljeet of 
f 

I^iake faa|iliea a eeriaia ohaiaeter ami a oorlak iwhOioa to 
a o me hoi y or aoamthiag eke ia the ol^eci of .praiaa Heaet 
pnke k iatppKcable to the Q<Mla, aa they alaad above 
paritoa. 

It followa that iwake k iaapplioable to the h%heat { 



ANALYSIS. XV 

HappineM then, as being the tnpremo good, is an object, noU 
of praise, but of something higher than praise, yis. hononr. 1 

From another point of view happiness, as being a first prin- 
dple {Apx4)t ^ equally an object of honour. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

Happiness being an activity of soul in accordance with com- 
plete or perfect virtae, the consideration of Tirtue affords the 
best insight into happiness. . 

Homan expellenoe oc^yirtue js not that of the body but that 
of the BoiiL 

Now the soul has two parts, one irrational (Skvyw) the other 
rational {\6yop Hx?'). The irrational part is also capable of division 
into 

(1) the TcgetatiTo part which is common to man with all 
liTing things, and is remoyed from the sphere of virtue 

(2) the emotional or concupiscent part, which is irrational, 
and yet may be said to partake of reason, not as possessing or 
understanding reason, but as being capable of obedience to 
reason. 

There are therefore in man 

(1) Intellectual virtues (duiwiyrueal Aptrat) Lo. virtues of 
tlie rational part of his soul, e.g. wisdom and prudence, 

(2) Moral virtues {if$uca\ apm() i.e. virtues of the irra- 
I tional part of his soul when acting in obedience to reason, ag. 
! liberality and temperance. 



BOOK II. 

CHAPTER I. 

YiRTini or excellence (open;) then is twofold, viz. 

(1) Intellectual 

(2) Moral 

f Intellectual viHue is originated and fostered mainly by teaching;! 
' it therefore demands time and experience, xa ' 











Hum ii* I 
nmkiMitmmt 

lh» firtM* an MqM ly Ikiv «»ra»; 

H ia tnw cT firtM M cT art tlMi tfc* CMM Mid MM! hf 
irMtfc ii ia ivwiwad, aMi fcjr «yeli tt it dotrajiBd. an Iha MML 

itflfaf rfgMjr or vnMgl j k tiM fi^a oC dM«ar. 
/ Is a word, MonU aUtos aro the rt— lli of a ciiTilk a cor^ 

^ I fm|^mdk^|^ to the non^j^aiM llMMelfViL Ucaee Um — ^ — 
imorlMM* t4 the traiail^oiHie babits Iimm early devn 



^ 
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CIIAFTKR II. 

^ Tf»e titidj ef Kthiei Is not fpeeakUiTe only Imi ptnetknl. 
Onr oljoei k not merelj to know the nature oC Tirtoe^ Iml to 
heoome oanetret Tiriooiia 

It k noeetiery therefore to eoosider the principle of right 
•elion. Hot reeioni n f apon practlcel matters cannot be sdentifi- 
eally exact ; It can only be toutati?o or approximate. 
\y ICxeets and deficiency are alike fiital hi conduct Kxoess or 

deficiency of gymnaitic exercise is fatal to strength, excess or 
deficiency of uioat and drink to health. Blmihu'ly in respect of 
eoun^^ tomiienuice, and Uie other virtues, exooss or deficiency 
is det^mctive, the mean or intermediate state is presenratlye, of 
tlie firtues. 

As tlie c a u ses and agencies which produce, increase^ and 
destroy the moral states are tlie same, so is the sphere of their 
activity the same also. Strength e^g. is produced by taking food 



ANALYSIS. XVll 

and aodergoing toil; but nobody can take so much food or 
undergo bo much toil aa the strong man. The same is true of ^^ 
courage or temperance. The pleasure or pain which follows ^^ 
upon actions is tho tost of a person's monil state. ^ ^ 

Tiio essential quality of counigo lies in facing dangers with I ' 
pleasure, or of tomporanco in abstaining from physical gratifica- ' 
tions with pleasure. Hence tho importance of such a training as 
produces pleasure and pain in presence of the right objects.1 j \/ 
This is the true education. \ V^ ^ 

The connexion of virtue with pleasures and pains follows 

(1) because the rirtues are concerned with actions and 
emotions, and every action or emotion is attended by pleasure 
and pain 

(2) because the employment of pains as means of punish- 
ment implies the pleasantness of the condition which punish- 
ments are intended to remedy. 

Certain philosophers, e.g. the Cynics, seeing the influence of 
pleasures and pains upon conduct, haye been led to define the 
yirtues as apathetic states. 

Moral virtue then tends to produce the best action in respect 
of pleasures and pains. 

Again, Uiere are three natural objects of desire, tIz. the -->. 

noble, the expedient, and the pleasant, and three natural objects 
of avoidanoe, Tis. the shameful, the injurious, and the painful. 
It follows that the good man will take a right line in respect of 
all these, but especially of pleasure, as pleasure is an element of/ 
nobleness and expediency. ( 

Also pleasure is a sentiment fostered in men from early / H^ 
childhood. Pleasure and pain too are in a greater or less degree 
the standards of human action. 
/ Tho study of Ethics then is throughout concerned with plea- j 
surea and pains, as right or wrong pleasures and pains have a/ 
material influence upon actions. ' 

CHAPTER III. 

When it is said that a person becomes just by just action, or 
temperate by temperate action, justice and temperance as quali- 
ties imply not only the corresponding actions but the correspond- 
ing knowledge or motive. 
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^^ In order 16 just or ienpermte tciiom it is neotmurj 

(1) Uiat II penon ilioiild know i^f he m doing 

(2) Uiat ho sbodd do^bg|l(o!2JdlooM to dj^^ 

(3) that he nhould choose to do it for iU ^ma^o 

(4) that it should be an instance or OTideoce of a ized 
and inimutal^e^jiflElLMate. 

Ilence rirtuc, as necessitating these ooiiditioM» diffoim horn 
art, which rotinires none of these conditions or oalj the ^'■'ti^itlim 
of knowledge. 



y_ 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The MATuaa or Vuktuk. 

The qoalities of the soul are three (Tia.) 

(1) emotions (voAf) 

(2) faculties C 

(3) moral 
Virtue then most be one of these three. 
But the Tirtnes like the rices are not 



ies(dvMMi«£) 



A \ 



^ (1) praise and blanie aitadi to Tirtnes or Tiees 
emotions 

(3) the Tiiiues ini|ily, but the eaotioiw do 
delibmte purpose 

(3) a person is said to he aofed (mmS^^ in 
his emotions, hot to hare a certain disposition (< 
in respect of hb Tirtnes or Tices. 

^ Nor again are the Tirtnes Cucnlties, for 

(1) it is not an abstract capadtj for 
subject of praise or censuro 

-.^(2) the faculties are gifts of nature, the Tirtnsa 
If then the Tirtnes are neither 
must be moral states. 



ANALYSIS. XIX 

CHAPTBR V. 

It is not enough to show that virtue is a moral state, it is 
necessary to describe the character of that moral state. 

Bvory virtue or oxcollouco has Uio ofToct of iiroducing a good 
condition of that of which it is a virtue or oxcelleuoo, and of 
enabling it to perform its function well The excellence of the 
eye e.g. makes the eye good and its function good. Similarly 
the excellence or virtue of a man will be such a moral state as 
makes him good and able to perform his proper function well. 

In everything there is 

(1) a greater 

(2) a smaller 

(3) an equal 
whether 

(a) absolute or 

(jb) relative to ourselves. 

The equal is a mean between excess and deficiency. The/ \y^ 
absolute mean is equally distant from both extremes, the relative i 
mean is neither too much nor too little for ourselves. | 

In practical matters the wise man seeks and chooses ihe) 
rehitive mean. 

Bvery science or art^ if it is to perform its function well, 
must regard the moan and refer its productions to the mean. 
Accordingly, successful productions are those to which nothing 
can be added, and from which nothing can be taken. But virtue I 
is superior to any science or art Virtue therefore will aim at | 
the mean. 

All emotions and actions admit of excess and deficiency, v^ 
they admit also of Uie mean. 

To experience emotions at the right tunes, on the right 
occasions, towards the right persons, for the riglit causes, and in ^ 
the right manner is the mean, or the supreme good, and tliis is | 
characteristic of virtue. 

Virtue thon is a mean state as aiming at the mean. } ^ 

Again, thoro are many different ways of going wrong, but 
there is only one way of going right Bvil is infinite, good 
flnitej hence excess and deficiency are characteristics of vice, 
ancTthe mean state is characteristic of virtue. 
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CHAPTBR VI. 

DirariTioN oy Yutuk. 

VIriuo it a ttato of deliborato uionil purpuM, oontisUiig in a 

I metn that in rolatlTO to ounelvot, the meao being determined by 

' reaion or as a prudent man would dotermine it (t (ir vpooipt rueif, 

dp Ii9v6r}ijri oZva r§ wpht i}fMri tipiaftipjj Xoyy koi tit k» 6 ^pOMfu>r 

iplatup). 

It is a mean state 

(1) as lying between the two yIccs of excess and deficiency 

(2) as discoYering and embracing the mean in emotions 
and actiona 

But while virtue is a mean state if regarded in its essence, it 
Is an extreme if regarded from tho point of view of tlie supreme 
good. 

It is not every action or every emotion tliat admits of a mean 
sUtei 

Some emotions, e.g. malice and envy, some actions, e^. theft 
and murder, are intrinsically wicked. These actions and emo- 
tions are in themselves excesses or deficiencies; they do not 
therefore admit of a mean state. 

CHAPTER VII. 

PaBTICULAR VIRTUIM as SXKMPUFIOATfOMB OW THK MIAN BTATI. 

Excesi Mean Suite D^i&ticy 

(vwtpPok^) (jAtaoTfis) (TkXt l^it) 

Foolhardinoss Courage Cowardice 

(dp^aos) (dwdptla) (dfiX/a) 

Licentiousness Temperance Insensibility 

(dKokaaia) (at^poavmi) (apiua$rfaia) 

Prodigality Liberality lUiberality 

(atrvria) (iXtvBfpiorrft) (dytXfv^pui) 

Vulgarity Magnificence Meanness 

(fiaPQvala) (jitya\owp4w€Ui) (jUKpawptwtia) 

Vanity Highmiudeduess Littlemindeduess 

(xavp^g) (ji^ydkoylnfxia) (juKpoyftyxUt) 
N.li. Magnificence diflers from liberality as having to do 
with large sums of money. 
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Exc€9$ Mean State D^fieimwy 

Ambition Lack of ambition 

(^iXorcfi/a) (d^cXorifi/a) 

N.B. Tlioro in no nnmo for iho mean stato ; hence sometimes 
ambition, sometimes lack of ambition is praised. 



J 



Exeeii 


Mean State 


Deficiency 


Passionateness 


Gentieness 


Impassiyity 


(SpyikoTTff) 


(npaSrfit) 




Boastfulness 


Tnithfalness 


Self-depredation 


(<UaCow/a) 


{dK4(kia) 


or Irony (c Ipv^f (a) 


Buffoonery 


Wittiness 


Boorishness 


(fiufickoxta) 


{tikpawtXta) 


(Aypoucia) 


Obsequioosness (if 


Friendliness 


Quarrelsomeness 


disinterested 


(i^iXla) 


iJ^KoKla) 


(ofHaKtla) or 






Flattery (if inte- 






rested) (KokoKila) 








Modesty 


Shamelessness 


(?iciirtkXi;^r) 


(aiWr) 


(^KTxvvr^) 


Bnyy 


Righteous Indigna- 


Malice 


(4M^t) 


tion (W^<riff) 


(iwixatptKaKla) 



N.B. This last example is inexact, as Aristotle saw in his 
Rhetoric Envy and Malice are not opposites, but compatible 
and co-existent 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The extremes are opposed both to the mean and to each other; 
the mean is opposed to the extremes. But the opposition between 
the two extremes is greater than that between either extreme 
and the mean. 

In some cases the excess, in others the deficiency, is the more 
opposed to the mean. Oowardice e.g. is more opposed to courage 
than foolhardiness, licentiousness is more opposed to temperance 
than insensibility. The reason of this greater opposition lies 
partly in the nature of the thing itself, partiy in the greater 
inclination of human nature to one extreme than to the other. 



W.N. B. 
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OHAITRR IX. 

Moral f Irtua then It a mean Btate as lying between two Ticei, 
and aa aiming at the mean in the emoiiont and acUont. Henee 
ihe difllouliy of virtuous living, as it is always difficult to find the 
mean. 

raAOTioAL auu&i roa human uwu. 

(0 1\> depart fVtuu that extreuio which is the more opposed 
to the mean. 

(H) *I\> |Hill ouraelves in the direetioa opposite to our aalwal 
Indinatloa. 

(3) Where the aUainme«t of the mean is impoarible, to 
ehooee Ihe l esse r of Iwm evib. 

IWyMud these rules it is impussihie to ga No theory w9l 
dettae Ihe lUalts \^ right c«siduct 



BlH)K IIL 

CHAnrKR h 

^Vlsctra hehi^ t M ss c swx d w^ ea w aswi e aad 
laiy ss a itin s rt aa4 a < aswm hs >>nf t nl (i sic i b> ef fnybe aad 1 
lavNteMbsi^r ssa^sstsie a»l msma Hie m l^la ef fNunlea «r fHy; 



^ '^H li SMessMTi- W KnlscMih w%M k v^teMbsi^r 



A<SiMM <listt esute- icmsafsiism ^m- 1 
%iiii=. lea esi fawi It niasf dlsisii rf Its <is%!sa Is <i 
| < s ^e i «W tAnsi Ic e^(p iif ttihr «eai oMtresi him ^ms ^tf'kis «i 

It i> Si— ittist >4<k<fc i» leceie silnSlMt a ] 
Is^ i ^wmS M i ; <ir lai ^ ti lfc MsaM qi .. ei^. tf a fusswa Jw i 
etfSMi sa a vnaai niasmiisii a* aa^w iW )i«si «f hii ; 
<w ^i»<ftjh<wa> ^ tf W tihwms Vsi^ ymA ^ ws l m M n l s» sae^ l«> slifi. 
$ia(^ :a<«Mm im^ W seal ll^ W ^MtaftMi:s ^ Wifei^ <li»asa W 
I sa ttih^ olmr ^ Iliac tlMoa. I«a »i ttih^ staiMct 9Im5 
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They may be either landable or oensurable or simply pardon- 
able. Yet there are probably some actions which a good man could 
not be compelled to do ; he would rather die any death, howerer 
dreadful. 

As a general rule it is a mistake to lay the blame of wrong 
actions upon external causes ratlior than upon our own moral 
weakness. 



CHAPTER II. 

y An action which is due to ignorance is non-yoluntaryy but it is 
not iuToluntary unless it is followed by a feeling of pain and Y^ ^/ 
regret -*^ 

To aetyVom ignorance is one thing, to act tn ignorance is 
another, A person ag. who is intoxicated acts not from ignor- 
ance, but from intoxication, but he acts in ignorance. 

Ignorance is a frequent cause of iigustioe. But the ignorance 
which is the cause of injustice is ignorance which affects the 
moral purpose; it is also ignorance of the universal; but the 
ignorance which is the cause of involuntary action is ignorance of 
particuhirs, i.e. of the particular circumstances and occasion of the 
action. This latter ignoranco admits of pity and forgiyeness. 

Tlie particulars of action are 

(1) the agent ^ 

(2) the action itself. 

(3) its occasion, or circumstances (ircpl r{ $ iv rim). We 
may add 

(4) the instrument 

(5) the object {Jv^ma Wvor). 

(6) the manner of acting. 

Nobody but a madman can be ignorant of all these particulars ; 
but a person may be said to liaye acted iuToluntarily if he was 
ignorant of any one of them, especUlly if he was Ignorant of the 
most important particulars, although an action cannot be called 
InToluntary in respect of such ignorance, unlBto it occasions pain 
and regret to the agent ^J^ {)S^ 

i 
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OHAPTER III. 

Action bdng infoittuUry, if dono undor oonipnUoii or flnom 
ignorance^ it appean to be volimtarj, if tlio agout originaiea it 
with a knowledge of the particiUar circomstaocct of the action. 

Actions dne to passion or desiro are not ioTolantarj for 

(1) if they were, no lower animal would act Yolantarily 

(2) it cannot be lappojod that nothing whidi is done from 
desire or passion is voluntary, or tliat noblo actions are Y..luutary 
and shamofiil actions iuYoluntary. 

There are certain things which ought to be objects of desire, 
and it cannot be said that these are desired inyoluntarily. 

Again, what is inyoluntary is painful, what is done from desire 
is pleasant 

Again, there is no diflferenoe in respect of inyoluntarmess 
between errors of reason and crrom of passion ; it is a duty to 
ayoid both. 

CHAPTBR IV. 

Moral Purposh (wpoaip€ait). 

It is closely rehtted to viriue and is a better criterion of 
diaracter than actions. 
/- ^ \ Moral purpose is foluntary {Uovaiop^ but volition is a wider 
term than moral purpose for 

(1) diildren and the lower animals liave volition, but not 
^ moral purpose 

(2) actions done on the spur of the moment are voluntary 
but lack moral purpose. 

(1) Moral purpose is not desire (/ri^/Ua), for 
J (a) irrational creatures are capable of deshre, but not of 

moral purpose. 

(b) Moral purpose, but not desire^ is proper to continence; 
desire, but not moral purpose, to incontinence. 

(e) dedre is contrary to moral purpose, but one desif« 
is not contrary to another 

(d) pleasure is the object of desire, but not of moral 
purpose. 
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(9) Moral purpose is not passion (BviiSt) ; for where actions 
are dne to anger, thej are not directed by moral purpose. 

(3) Moral porpoee is not wish (PovKtfint), for 

(a) we may wish for impossibilities, e^. immortality, bnt 
wo do not purpose them 

(p) wo may wish for things which are possible in themselves 
but lie wholly beyond our own power ; but we do not purpose 
things, unless it is more or less in our own power to effect theuL 

(c) Wish is directed to the end, moral purpose to the 
meana 

(4) Moral purpose is not opinion (d6(a\ for 

(a) Opinion applies to all things, i.e. to things which are 
eternal or impossible, as well as to things which lie within our 
own power ; moral purpose is confined to things which lie within, 
our own power. 

(6) Opinion is dbtinguished by being true or false^ moral 
purpose by being good or eyil. Nor is moral purpose opinion of a 
particular kind ; for character depends upon purposing good or 
evil, not upon holding particular opiniona 

(e) Opinion relates to the nature of tilings, moral purpose 
to tlie duty of accepting or aToiding things. 

(d) Moral purpose is praised rather as Iwing dlroctocl to a 
proper end than as being correct, opinion is praised as being trua 

(e) We purpose such Uiings as we best know to be good ; 
we form an opinion of things of which we hare no knowledge. 

(/) The power of forming the host opinion docs not imply 
the power of making the best moral choice ; for a person may 
form a good opinion, but, being yicious, may not purpose good 
action. 

Moral purpose is not only yoluntary, but implies prerious ^g^ 

deliberation. • — — 

CHAPTER V. 

What are the proper subjects of deliberation (/SovXcvo-iOf 
A subject of deliberation must be understood to be that about 
which a sensible person would deliberate. It will not bo then 
(a) A thing which is eternal or immutable, e.g. the universe 
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or tlie inoommensarabilitj of tho diagonal and the aide of a 
•qnare. 

(5) A thing which follows the same InTariable oonrae, e.g. 
tho rising and sotting of the son. 

{e) A thing which is whollj irregular, e^. the rain. 

V (4) A mere accident, e^. the finding of a treasora Nor will 

it be an J hnnuui afiair which lies beyond the control of oar own 

i action; the matters aboat which we deliberate are practical 

\ matters within onr own power. Deliberation relates not to ends 

bat to means. A doctor does not deliberate whether he shall 

^ care his patients, bat how he shall cure them. All deliberation 

is inTestigation (ttrfiait)i but there are forms of iuTestigatioa, e^. 

mathematical in?estigationS| which are not forms of deliberation. 

The ol:|jects of deliberation and of moral purpose are the same, 

"l&xcept that the ol:|ject of moral purpose is itself the result of 

^deliberation. 

Moral purpose then is a deliboratiYe desire of something which 
it is in our power to effect (/3ovXcvruc^ <{pc(ir rwv ^^' 7/iiy). 



CHAPTBR VI. 

The wish is directed to the cud; but what is the endt Is it 
the good (ri &yaBQv\ or what appears to be the good {jh ^aufOfupoi^ 
iytSw) t In an absolute sense it is the good whidi is the object 
of wish, but in roforonce to tho individual it is Uiat wldch appears 
to be good. The true good is good relativelj to the vhrtuous man, 
as the trulj wholesome is that which is wholesome to a person in 
a good state of health. 

Pleasare is a frequent cause of erroneous moral purpose, \is 
appearing to be, but not actually being, good. 




, ^ , ^ CIIAPTKB VII. 

Virtue and vico are both Toluutary ; for it it is in our power 
to act, it is in our power to refrain from acting, and if it is in our 
power to refrain IVom acting, it is in our power to act 

This is the justification of the rewards attached to good, and 
the punishments inflicted for evil, action. Ignorance itself is 
punishable, if it is due to vice or negligence. 
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A person is responsible for his own demoralization. * It is no 
excnse for ii\jnsfcice or licentionsness tliat a person has formed the 
habit of ni\jiist or licentious action ; he ought not to haye formed 
the habit 

Vices of the body, ns well as of Uio soul, are censurable, if thej 
are tiie results of intemperance or follj. 

The appreciation of virtue is itself the consequence of moral 
discipline. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Actions (irp^ir) and moral states (cigccr) are both voluntary, 
but not voluntary in the same sense or degree. 

Actions are voluntary throughout, moral states are voluntary « . 
in their inception but not in their development * 

CHAPTER IX. 

DiSOUBBION OP THl BIVBRAL VlKTUKS. 

I. Courage {dvhptta). 

It has been defined as a mean state in regard to sentiments of 
fear and confidence (jMvmfit wtpi tf^ofiovs nal ^piy). All evil 
things are objects of fear, but tliey do not all afford scope for a 
display of couraga There are some things which it is right to 
foar, and disgraceful not to foar, e.g. ignominy. Povorty or sick- 
ness, as not being vicious or the ccfnsequence of vice, is not a 
proper object of fear, although it is an evil. A person is not 
necessarily courageous if he does not fear poverty or sickness, nor 
is he cowardly, if he fears insult offered to his wife or children. 
What are then the fearful things in regard to which a courageous 
man displays his courage ? Firstly death. Secondly, the perils of 
death, and therefore especially the chances of war. 

CHAPTER X. 

II. Fear (4>6Pof). 

There are some things which all men fear, as exceeding the 
power of human endurance. The things whksh oxdto fear, but do 
not exceed the power of eudurauoe^ are of various magnitudes and 
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degrees. It is the manner in which a person Auses these things 
which proTes him to he coorageoiis or cowardlj. Fear may be 
wrong either in itself or in its manner, time, etc. The courageous 
man is he who faces and foars the right things for the right niotiTe, 
in the right way, and at the right time. To the courageous man 
courage is noble ; hence nobleness is the end or object of courage. 
There is no name for excessi?e fearlessnen ; exceasiTe confidence 
in fadng fearful things is called foolhardiness ($fiQaot\ Fool- 
hardiuen is a species of imposture, as uifocUug an uuroal courage. 
Most foolhardy people are cowards at heart Excessive fearful- 
neas is cowardice (dciX/a), it is fear of the wrong Udngs in the 
wrong way, and at the wrong time eta 

CHAPTER XL 

Courage tlicu is a mean state in regard to tho causes of confi- 
dence and fear. It chooses action, or endures pain, from love of 
nobleness or fear of disgrace. Suicide, as seeking refuge ftrom 
OTil in death, is an act not of courage but of cowurdice. There 
are fiye spurious kinds of courage. « 

(1) Political or civil courago (iroXiruc^ di^ia), vis. courage 
engendered by penalties which tho laws inflict or honours which 
they confer. It resembles true courage, as its motive is a sense of 
honour. Similar to it is the courage of compuUiou, as when 
soldiers are flogged into battle^ 

(8) Experience (<ifur€tpla). In war regular troo|is» liayiu; 
greater experience, are more courageous than raw recruits. On 
the other hand regular troops in the face of ovorpowering danger 
are the flrst to flee. Experience then is courage only in certain 
circumstances. 

(3) Passion {BvfMi spurs men like wild beasts to encounter 
perils. But nobleness, not passion, is tho motiye of true courage. 
The courage of passion must be reinforced by right purpose, if it 
is to become true courage. 

(4) Sanguineness (ro ffj^cXir«X It resembles courago in 
respect of its confidence, but it differs from courage iiia8much as 
the confidence of the courageous is duo to nobleness, and that of 
the sanguine to the belief in their own superiority and in their 
probable immunity fh>m suffering. Sanguine people turn tail, but 
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coonigeoas people do not, if the result does not correspond with 
their expectation. Ooamge in meeting unforeseen perils is an 
e?idence of the moral state. 

(6) Ignorance (Hytwa), Ignorance is shortlived courage, as 
it is generally destroyed by enlightenment. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Ck>urage in its nature is painful, as it is especially seen in the 
endurance of painful things ; but the end which courage proposes 
to itself is pleasant. If the circumstances in whidi courage is dis- 
played are painful, courage sees through the circumstances to the 
end. SUU the happier a man is, tho greater will be his pain at 
the prospect of death, and tlio greater his courage in meeting it 
braToly. 

OHAPTBR XIII. 

III. Temperance {trm^pwrvvri). 

Temperance is a mean state in respect of pleasures (/Aro-^f 
irrpl rfiow) ; it is nbt equally concerned with pains. What are 
these pleasures 7 They are not mental pleasures such as ambition 
or the loTO of learning, neither are they innocent pleasures such 
as the pleasures of conveprntion. Tomporanoe applies to bodily 
pleasures exclusively, but not to all bodily pleasures. A person 
is not called intemperate or licentious for taking pleasure in the 
gratification of the sight or hearing, or, as a rule, of the smell. 
The lower animals are generally incapable of the pleasures of 
these senses. Temperance and licentiousness {aimKairla) have to 
de with such pleasures as the lower animals generally are capable 
of, i^ with the pleasures of the touch and the taste, ospeciiJly of 
the touch. The touch is tho most universal of the senses and it is 
this of which incontinence is predicable. It is because the plea- 
sures of touch are shared by man with the lower animals that 
such pleasures are called brutish. 

Desires are 

(1) universal (icoimiO and natural (^vcrueaO. 

(2) individual (l9coi) and acquired {MBtroi). 

Tho desire of food e.g. is natural, the desire of a particular 
food is individual and may be acquired. In respect of the natural 
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derires mifUket are nure, and they always Ulw Uie form of 0X0 
In retpect of indiridual pleasnroa nuuij people go wrong, and 
tbej go wrong in many difleront ways. Bxoen in reepeci of 
pleaaorea ii lioenUonmoM (diuXa^la), 

CHAITBR XIV. 

The licenUotts man then desires all {Measures or the greatest 
pleasures, and desuros thorn ahove all elso. Deficiency in the 
lof of pleasores is non-existent Temperauoe is the mean state 
in respect of pleasures. The temperate man is eager in a mode- 
rate and right sphrit for all such things as are pleasant and whole- 
some, and for all other pleasures, so long as they are not prejudicial 
to these, or inconsistent with noblo conduct, or extravagant beyond 
his moans. 

011AI*TKtt XV. 

Licentiousness is more strictly voluntary action than coward- 
ice, as tlie former is due to pleasure the latter to pain, for 

(1) we choose pleasure but avoid pain 

(2) pain distracts our nature, pleasure leaves it firee. 
Cowardice as a moral state is less voluntary than partioolar 

acts of cowardice. Particular acts of licentiousness are more 
voluntary Uian licentiousness as a moral state. The term licen- 
tiousness is applicable to the faults of children as well as to those 
of grown up pooplo ; hence the necessity of producing an obedient 
disposition in children. 

In the temperate num the concupisoontolouient(r& iwidviufrucw) 
lives in harmony with the reason. 



BOOK IV. 

OUAin^BR L 

IV. Libtrality (i\€v$tpwTffs) 

LnnRAUTY is a mean state in regard to property (ficaonfc 
trtp) Xp^fUKra) i.e. in regard to tlio giving and tiJung of property, 
particularly in giving iL All such Ihings as liave their value 
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measured by moDej (MSfutrfui) are property. Prodigality {Airmrla) 
and illiberality (dyt Xcu^pm) are exoeBsee and deficiencies in regard 
to property. 

Things which admit of use may be used either well or badly, 
but riches aro a useAil thing. lie will make the best use of riches 
who possesses tlie virtae appropriate to property, i.o. the liberal 
man. Right giving is more tmly distinctive of the liberal man 
than right taking, for 

(1) virtue is better seen in the author than in tlie recipient 
of benefactions 

(2) gratitude is the reward of giving ratiier than that of 
not taking 

(3) there is less virtue in not taking than in giving 

(4) giving is a sign of liberality, not taking is ratiier a 
sign of justice. 

Of all forms of virtue liberality is the best beloved. 

CHAPTER 11. 

The liberal man gives from a noble motive and in a right 
spirit, ie. he gives the right amount to the right persons and 
at the right timo; also his giving is dono wiUi ploasuro orwitiiout 
|iain« lie doos not toko from wrong sources, nor is he inclined to 
ask favours ; his taking is only a means to subsoiiuont giving ; he 
is careful of his own property as being anxious to employ it in 
relieving others ; he refrains from giving indiscriminately in order 
to have the means of giving aright Excessive liberality is pre- 
judicial to a person's own interest 

Liberality consists not in the amount of the money given, but 
in the moral state of the giver. People who have inherited money 
aro moro liberal tluui people who have made it The liberal man 
values wealth not for its own sake but as affording an opportunity 
of giving ; but he does not give to the wrong people, or on the 
wrong occasion etc The liberal man may be defined as one who 
spends in proportion to his substance and who spends upon the 
right olijoc^ } l>o takes too from the right souroos and to the right 
amount; he is onsy to deal with in money matters, for if ho spends 
more than is right, it is less painful to him than if he does not 
spend enough. 
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CHAPTBR III. 

Prodigalily (dirwria) exccods iu giring and iu not taking but U 
deficient in taking. 

llliberality (Jbf^Xtv^tpla) is deficient in giring and ezceeda in 
taking, bat on a aniall scaltx 

The two characteristics of prodigality, yis. giving and not 
taking, can seldom bo conibinoil iu the same person; for the one 
natnrally prerents the otlier. 

A prodigal is a liberal man who has run wild ; let him be re- 
fonned, and he will become libend. The fiuilt of his nature is not 
rice but folly. But a prodigul often does more liarm than good, as be 
spends his money recklessly, and his extraTagant spending leads to 
unscrupulous taking. Thus the prodigal becomes sdfish and 
licentious. But while prodigality may be cured, llliberality is 
incurable ; it is more natural to man than prodigality, it is of wido 
extent too, and assumes numerous forms. But the diaraeteristics 
of illiberality, ris. deficient giving and excossive taking, are not 
always found together. 

Some people, e.g. misers, are deficient in giving, but they do 
not oovet other people's property ; others again, while naturally 
abstaining from giving, aro induced by fear to abstain from 
taking. 

Othen are unscrupulous as to the sourcea^from whk^ they 
take ; but if people take largo sums from wrong, soorooa, ag. by 
sacking cities or foundering temples, they are called wicked and 
impious rather tliau illiberal 

The essence of llliberality is a sordid love of gain. 

llliberality may be regarded as the opposite of liberality, and 
as being a greater and moro natural evil than prodigality. 

CHAPTKR IV. 
V. MagniJiee9iC€ (juyakowptwiM), 

It resembles liberality us huviug to do with property or having 
to do with tho use of property, but differs from it in scale. 

Msgnificence is suitable expenditure upon a great scale (cV 
lityi$€i wp€wo\Mra doirariy), but the greatness is relative to the 
person, occasion, and circumstances. 
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Tlie deficiency oorresponding to magnlficenoe Is meanness 
QuKpowp^fnta), the excess Tnlgarity (fiamwrla\ 

It te essential to magniftoence that the result as well as tlio 
occasion shonld bo worthy of the largo expenditure. 

The nature of ningiiincenoo is nobleness, Its siiirit is cheerful 
and lavish ; In a word mftgniflcence Is excellence of work ou a 
great scale. 

CHAPTER V. 

It follows tliat a poor man is incapable of magnificence. A 
ridi man may dispUy magnificence 

(a) In the ceremonial of divine worship. 

(6) in liturgies (Xnrovpyim) or services rendered to the 



{e) on private occasions of raro occurrence, o.g. marrisge. 
(d) on any occasion of peculiar interest to tlie state or the 
upper chMsea. 

Magnificence In all cases presupposes propriety. 

CHAPTBR VI. 

Tnlgarity consists In excessive expenditure, i.a In expenditure 
disproportionate to the occasion. Its motive is ostontation not 
nobleness. 

Meanness Is deficiency of expenditure ; it often ruins a great 
work for the sake of petty economy. 

CHAPTBR VII. 
VI. High-Mindednea (juyako^vxln)' 

A highniinded person Is one who regards himself as worthy of 
high things and who Is worthy of them (o ficyaXMv gMp d^mp 
fi^iof Jr). He Is distinguished from 

(a) a person who is worthy of small things and who regards 
himself as worthy of them. 

(b) a person who regards himself as wortliy of high things 
and Is unworthy of them. 

(c) a person who takes too low a view of his own worth. 
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The higfamindad person, as mtimtiUng hk own desert neither 
too highl J nor too lowl j, ocoapies an intermediate position. 
I Tbe tiling for whidi he caros most is honoor. Meanminded- 
i ness (fuxpo^x^) ^ ^ nnder-estimate, conceit (xay^onff) an orer- 
\ estimate, of one's personal desert 

The highminded man, as heing wortliy of the highest things, 
most he in the higliest degree good. Ilighmhidedness then is, as 
it were, the crown of the Yirtoes (ic^fiof ns r&v dptTup}. 

While caring principally, bat not inordinately, for honoor, the 
highminded man takes a moderate ? lew of wealth, political power 
etc. ; he is not excessively elated by good, nor excessively de- 
pressed by illfortnna 



CHAPTBR VIII. 

The gifts of furtone contributo to liighmindodness, as high 
birth and great political power or wealth are considered to be 
tities to honoar; but virtue constitutes the sole true titie to 
honour. 

People who possess wealth, power etc without virtue are apt 
to become supercilious and insolent 

The highminded man alone is justified in his contempt for 
others. 

Oliaracteristics of liighmindodness 

(a) To sliriuk iVom encountering small dangers, but to be 
ready to encounter great dangers. 

(P) To be fpnd of conferring benefits but ashamed of re- 
ceiving them. 

{e) To try to return benefits with interest 

(d) To be unwilling to ask favours. 

(b) To bear oneself with dignity tovrards the great, but 
witii moderation towards tiie middle chiss. 

(/) To be free from self-assertion. 

{g). To avoid fussiness or hurry. 

(A) To act seldom, but effectively. 

(t) To be open in one's hatreds and friendships. 



ANALYSIS. XXXV 

(j) To care more for reality than for refrntation ; therefore 
to be truthftil. 

(k) To eschew serrility. 

(I) To be little giTon to admiration. 

(m) Not to boar grodgOR. 

(ft) To avoid gossip or evil speaking. 

(o) Not to whine o?er what is ineyitable or insignificant 

(jf) To prefer nobleness to profit 

CHAPTER IX. 

Tho deficiencj corresponding to highmindedness is mean- 
mindodness (lUKpoyl^vxif)^ the excess conceit (xotWn^r). 

Tho moanminded persontis ono who, being worthy of good 
things, deprives himself of the things of which he is worthy ; his 
spirit is one of self-ignorance and self-depreciation. It results in 
deterioration of character. The conceited person aims at effect ; 
his spirit is one of self-exaltation. 

Meanmindedness, rather than conceit, is opposed^ to high- 
mindedness. 

CIIAPTBR X. 

\ Highmindedness then has to do with hononr on a laige scale. 
The virtue which is related to highmindedness as liberality is 
related to magnificence, La which has to do with honour on a 
small scale, has no nama The excessive desire of honour is called 
ambition (tj^iKoTifiia) ; but ambition is a neutral term, being some- 
times regarded as a vice, at other times as a virtue. The opposite 
of ambiUon is lack of ambition (d^iXori^to). 

CHAPTER XI. 
YIL Omilenea (trpaonyr). 

Gentleness, or good temper, is a mean state in respect of angry 
feelings (fuaorrft w€p\ opy6s) ; Uie excess is irascibility (opyiXonyr), 
the deficiency may bo described as a phlegmatic disposition 
{iopyri<rla). 

The excess may take the form of 
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XXXVl ANALYSIS. 

iraadbility (^pyiXon^O- 

quick tompor (ocpoxoX/a). 

snllonneH (iruc/iori^f )• 

sternnen (xoXcironyr). 
Tlie mean state, Le. good temper, is the state of a person who 
does not get angry, except with the right persons, on the right 
occasions, in the right manner etc. 

OUAPTBR XII. 

YIII. FriendlinsM (4ukia). 

There is no name for the mean state between complaisance 
(apfcTffcta) and surliness {HivaKokia); it most nearly resembles 
friendliness. It is Uie state of a person wlio in association with 
other iioo|)lo is noiUior ovor-auxious to gifo pleasure nor orer- 
indilTorent about giving pain. If a person seeks to gife pleasure 
without any ulterior object, it is called comphtisanoe, if he seeks 
to give it for the sake of some personal adfantage, it b called 
flattery (xoXoiccia). 

OHAPTBR XIII. 
IX. TnUhfulnea (dX^e^ta). 

There is also no name for the mean state between boastftilneas 
(ikaCoptia) and irony or self depreciation {tlpttMia). The inter- 
mediate character is a species of truthfulness. A departure finom 
truth on the side of exaggeration may be either pretentiousness 
or boastftilness ; such a departure on the side of depreciation is 
irony or if it applies to small tilings, humbug ; but exaggerated 
deficiency, as well as excess, is a form of boastfulness. 

Boastfulness is more opposed to truthfulness than irony. 

0UA1»TBR XIV. 

X. Wittineu (cin-poircXia). 

In respect of relaxation {avawawifi) or diversion (dtoyiryif) the 
excess is buffoonery (fi»iMokoxia\ the deficiency boorishness 
(<lypi<$n;c}, the mean state is wittiness (ci?rp«rffX(aX 



ANALYSIS. XXXVll 

Tlie characteHstic of wittiness is tact (rtrcdc^K^O- 
A refined genUenian is in action and conveniation a law to 
himself. 

CIIAITKR XV. 

Rlianio (a(do)r) is rathor an omotion tliiin a iimnil Hiato. it is 
an emotion appropriate not to all ages, bnt to yonth. It is virtnous 
only liypotlietically, i.a it is virtue subsequent to deeds which are 
wrong in themselves, and ought not to have been done. 



BOOK V. vx^ 
CHAPTER I. 

JUSTIOB (biicatotrvpfi) AND InJUSTICR (adcie/a). 

Justice is the moral stato which makes people capable of 
doing what is just and makes them just in action and intention. -kjL ^ 
Iigustioe is the opposite moral state. ^^^ Ji 

The moral states {t(uf) are different from tlie sciences {im- jJ^^^l^ 
arrjiiai) and faculties (dvycS^cir); for the same faculty or science 
applies to contraries, but one of two contrary moral states does 
not apply to its contraries. 

One of two contrary moral states may be ascertained from 
the other, or moral states may be ascertained from a considera- 
tion of their phenomena. 

CHAPTER II. 

The words justice and injustice are used in a plurality of 
senses, and the various senses being closely allied are apt to be 
confused. A person is said to be uigust 
(a) if he breaks the law of the land 
(6) if he takes more than his share of anything. 
Simihirly he is said to be just 
(a) if jie keeps the law 
(6) if he acts fairly towards others. 
W. N. E. d 
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COAPTKR IV. 

Jwlioe Umb is eiUMr Tirtiie as a whole or a paii of ' 
iigiisUoe either rice as a whole or a paii ef nee. Ii^tibe kice 
aeoee jeatke and iigutke are eoucoraed with tte ^ 
ofTirtaoni orrkioQe actkm, in the ihutow aanae wUh tte j 
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ClIAPTKR V. 
The ODJiist thai u 

(a) the illegal 

Q>) theoofiur. 
Similariy the just In 

(a) the legal 

(b) the&ir. 

Bat illegality stands to unfainieM in the rehtJon eC tte whole 
to its part The partial justice and iigoatioe thaa are parte eC 
justice and injustice as wholes^ 

Justice and iigusUce as wholes are generally detereunable hy 
Uw; they are coextensiTe with the field of legal eHkdBientaL 
Particular justice may take two forms, Tii. 
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(1) the difltribntion of honour, wealth etc. among the 
menibeni of the community 

(2) the correction of wrong in prirate transactions. 
Prirate transactions again may be 

(a) voluntary, sudi as buying, sellhig, etc 
(5) iuToluntary : 
and, further, involuntary transactions may be 

(a) secret, e.g. thoft> adultery etc. 

(b) violent, ag. assault, rape, murder eta 

CHAPTBR VI. 

Particular iignstice being equivalent to unfairness, the moan 
state is fairness or equality {to lirow). 

But fidmess or equality implies two persons or things at least 
The just then is 

(1) amean 

(2) fair or equal, 

(3) rchitive to cortaiu persons. 

Consequently the just implies four tonus at least, the persons 
rolatively to whom it is just being two, and the things in which 
it consists being also two. Also, if the persons are equal, the 
thhigs will be equal, and where there is inequality of persons, 
there ought to be inequality in the shares of the things. Justice 
then is a sort of proportion (araXoyor n). ^Proportion implies 
four terms ; hence the just requires four terms at least, and an 
equality of ratio between them. Thus, if A and B are persons, 
Cand D things, as ^ is to ^, so will C7 be to 2>. 

CHAPTBR VII. 

The ooigunction of A with C and of B with D will be what is 
just in distribution {tuarofuf). This justice is a mean between the 
violations of proportion, it is in mathematical language a geome- 
trical proportion. Hence ii\justice, being disproportionate, may 
take the form either of excess or defect, or rather of excess on 
the one side and of defect on the other. 

d2 
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Xl ANALYSIS. 

Correctiye jnatice (rh ^top&mriKw) oocuri in priTAte tnnfl- 
acUoiM, whether yoluoiary or involantary. It is aUo a form of 
prupurtion, but it in an ariUiuiotical not a geometrical proportion, 
it prusuppoees an iujustioo, i.a an unfainictui or auequality, and 
aims at redressing it by talcing away so much from one party and 
adding so much to the otlier. Fairness or inequality in Uiis 
sense is the mean between excess and defect It is as if a line 
be divided into unequal segments, and the part by which the 
Uirgor of the two segments exceeds the half be cut off and added 
to the smaller segment It aims at placing people, after ex- 
change, in the same position in which they stood before it 



OHAPTBR VIIL 

Retaliation (rh dwrinrtirov66s) is not equivalent to justice whether 
distributive (dcayf/Aip-ucov) or corrective (dcop^Mruror). Retaliation 
takes no account of 

(a) a person's character or office 
. (b) hUwiU. 

Requital may be requital either of good or evil IVopor- 
tionate requital is produced by cross conjunction (ij Kara dtofu- 
rpw avCtv(ifi). Suppose ^ is a builder, B a cobbler, C a house, 
2> a shoe. In order that retaliation or reciprocity {€umm6ioait) 
may be attained, it is neoosaary to equato tlio goods, vis. the 
house and the slioe; in other words, the subjects of oxdiango 
must be comparabla 

Money {pofnafAa) is tlie moans of comparison or equation 
between objects of exchange. It serves as a single universal 
standard of measurement Society rests upon the demand for 
mutual services. Money is the most stable of goods, its value is 
the most constant Thus society implies exchange, exchange 
equality of goods, equality commensurability, and commensuiu- 
bUity money. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Just conduct then is a mean between committing and suffer- 
ing ii^justice. Injustice is an extreme, whether of excess or of 
defect, justice a moan. 



V 
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CHAPTER X. 

U doos not follow, if a poraon oommiU lt\justico (ildcKri), that 
he is nocoMarily nnjnst (HbiKot), To be ai\jnst is not to commit 
an unjust action but to have the moral state of iigostice. 

Justice, Le. political justice, implies law, it can only exist 
where the relations of people are legally defined. A magistrate 
is a guardian of justice and therefore of equality. Justice as 
between masters and sUves or between parents and children is 
different from political justice. 

Political justice is partly natural, partly conyentionaL The 
part of political Justice which is natural is tliat which has the /) ff^'.j. 
same authority CYerywhere and is independent of opinion. Tlio 
part which is oonyentional is dependent upon law or cnstom and ( ^' ' ^'^ 
differs in different places. It is wrong to hold that all political 
justice is conventionaL Every rule of justice or Uw stands to 
individual actions in the relation of the universal to particulars. 
Just or uiyust action implies that a person acts voluntarily. 
Voluntary acUon has been defined to be such action as is in a 
person's power and is done by him knowingly; involuntary 
action such as is not done knowingly or is done knowingly but is 
not in a ixsrsou's power or is done by him under compulsion. If 
a person perronns just or unjust actions involuntarily, the justice 
or injustice is accidental, it is not inherent in the actions. 

Voluntary actions sre done either with or without deliberate 
purpose. An action done in ignorance is called a mistake (afxap- 
Ttifta), if the person affected or the thing done or the instrument 
or the effect is not such as the agent supposed. It is called a 
mishap (<lrvx<7fui) if tlie hurt done is contrary to the expectation 
of the agent But an ui^ust action done with knowledge though 
without deliberation, is an act of iivjustice (dHUtfiM). But it is 
only when tlie action is the result of deliberate purpose that the 
agent deserves to be called unjust Involuntary actions are 
either venial or not They are venial, if they are committed not 
«inly in ignorance but yh^m ignorance. They are not venial, if 
tliey are not committed from ignorance but in ignorance and 
from an emotion which is neitlier natural nor humait 
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OHAPTBR XI. 

Ii it poflsible for a person to soffer iojosiice'Tolantarily f 
The answer seems to depend upon the definition of doing 
iignstice. If to do injustice means simply to hart somebody 
Toluntarily, and Yoluntariliness implies knowledge of the person, 
the instrument, and the manner, then a person, e.g. an inconti- 
nent person, if ho hurts himself Yoluutarily, may be said to suffer 
injustice Yoluntarily. But if, as is probable, to do iigusUoo 
implies action contrary to the wish of the porsou to whom it is 
done, the suffering of injustice cannot be voluntary. 

CHAPTBR XII. 

(1) Is it he who ateigns to somebody else more tluin ho 
doeenros, or he who enjoys it, that commits iiyustice ? 

(2) Can a person do injustice to himself T 

It is tlie dis tributor^ who commits Jhe injustice, for his action 
is Yoluntary. 
Ah action^ unless it is voluntary, cannot be unjust 

CHAPTBR XIII. 

Justice is difficult of attainment, as it consists not in actions 
but in a moral state. Consoquoutly tlie idea tliat it is not loss 
charactoristio of tlio just man to act uigustly titan to act justly is 
absurd. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

BquITY (cirucMia). 

Equity is not identical witli justice nor is it generically diffe- 
rent from it The just and the equitable are botli go(Nl, but tlie 
equitable is hotter. Tho equitable is just, but it is not just ia 
the eye of the law ; it is a rectification of legal justice. For all 
law is couched in general terms ; but tliere are cases upon which 
it is impossible to pronounce correctly in general terms, and 
equity upplius to thoik) cases. E<iuity in fact re presents the 
jpind, as opposed to the rulOy of the legislator. ' 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Tho qaestion of acting n^jostly to oneself affects the right of 
saidde. The suicide acts ui\jasUy, but unjustly to tho stato, not 
to liimsolf. Tliis is the reason why the stato punishes suicida pttM 
An act of it^ustice is not only Yoluntary and deliberate but prior 
in time to the injury received ; but if a person can act uigustly to 
himself, he will be simultaneously the author and the victim of 
the same iigustice. It is bad to suffer injustice and bad to 
commit it, but worse to commit it than to suffer iUl^Sps^ig 
, metaphorically we nuiy say that there is a justice between tlie 
different parts of a inah's being ; it is in respect of iheso different 
parts that a person may be said to be capable of iigustice to 
himself. 



BOOK VI. ^^ ,-,Nj 

CIIAPTBR I. 

Thh moan lies between the excess and the deficiency. It is 
also such as right reason decides. But it is nocossary to explain 
this definition of the moan and to explain it by defining tho 
nature of right reason. *— \/ 

OHAPTBR II. 

It has boon laid down Uiat the soul is divisiblo into two 
parts, I 

(1) tlie rational (ro \^¥ ?xo*^) / * I i / 

(2) tho irrational (r^ 5Xoyoi.). -- ''*'^''^'"^ 1^ 
But the rational part may be similarly subdivided. 

It includes 

(a) the scientific part (r^ ifrurrvifiopucow^ i.o. the part with 
which we contemplate such existences as have invariable prin- 
ciples {rh ovra Sa^w at apxaX firi c vd^;(oyrai ^Xmv ^X'*'')* » y 

(6) the ratiocinativo part {to XoyitrriKop), i.e. tho part wiUi ^ 
wliich we contemplate such existences as are variable {ra cVdc- 
Xpiitva SXXttf cx^'O* 
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xliv ANALYSIS. 

It is neoMwy to MoerUun the perfect state of esch of these 
perts of the souL 

There sre three (scahies of tlie soul which determine sctioQ 
mndtruthyTis. 

(1) Senastioii (aZir^ftO 

(2) Reason (»ovr) 

(3) Appetite or Desire (opc^r). 

Sensation cannot originate moral action, for brutes posMss 
sensation bat are incapable of snch action. But as moral Tirtne 
is a state of deliberate moral purpose, and moral purpose is 
deliberatiye desire, it follows that moral Tirtoe implies 
(a) truth of resson, 
(6) rightness of desire. 

Moral |iurpose then is tlie origin of action. Tlie mere Intel- 
lecn>y itself ^iossostfos no motive powor, it must bo intellect 
diructod to a certain cud. La it must bo pracUcaL Tlie moral 
purpose can have no relation to tlie iNuit; it is tlie future or 
conUugent, not tlie past, which is the subject of deliberation. 

OHAPTBH 111. 

There are five means by which the soul arrives at trutli, Tis. 

(1) ArtCW^Fi,) 

(2) Science (A7urn;/ij|) 

(3) l^denco (^|»on|<rftr) 

(4) Wisdom (ao<^) 

(6) IntuitiTe Reason (vovr). 

(1) Whatever is the object of sdenoe is invariable and 
eternal It is also capable of being learnt, whether by induction 
(ewayiyf) or by syllogism {(nikkoytafiot). Science then is a 
demonstrative state of mind ; it iuipUes certainty. 

CilAlTKR IV. 

(2) Thsit which b variable includes the objecUi 
(a) of pruiliiction 

(6) of action. 
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Art may bo defined aa a rationally produotive state of mind ; 
it relates to the creation of things whose existence was not 
necessary but contingent, and whose original cause lies in the 
producer himself. The end of art is production, not action. 



CHAPTER V. 

(3) Prudence is the capacity of deliberating well upon 
what is good or expedient for oneself, not in a particular but in a 
general or comprehensive sense. But deliberation does not 
apply to such matters as are incapable of alteration or as lie 
beyond one's own power of action ; its end is not production but 
action. 

Prudence therefore is neither a science nor an art It may 
be said to be a true rational and practical state of mind in the 
field of human good and evil. Prudence diflers from art 

(a) as not admitting of excellence 

(b) as preferring involuntary error to voluntary. 

It is, in fact, virtue of the opiniativo {to do^wrrucoy) part of 
the soul. 

OHAPTBR VI. 

(4) The first principles of scientific truth are not the 
subjects of science or art or prudence, neither are they the 
subjects of wisdom, as the wise man sometimes proceeds from 
premisses which are not themselves demonstrable. 

(5) There remains only the intuitive reason as the meatis 
by which these principles are apprehended. 



OHAPTBR VII. 

Wisdom is either special, as referring to a particular art, or 
general. General wisdom is the most consummate of the sciencea 
It is the union of intuitive reason and scionco. It is higher Uian 
8taU)smanshi|), as its subjects are, or may be, higher tlian Miin ; 
it is tho union of scionco and intuitive reason in tlie sphere of 
tilings of the most honourable nature. 
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OHAFTBR VIII. 

Prudence deals with such tilings as are of liuman interest and 
admit of doliboration. It is a practical virtue, and, as being 
practical, has to do, not with uniYcrsals only, but primarily with 
particulara The architectonic or supremo form of prudence is 
statesmanshiii. But prudonce in the strict souse is generally 
taken to roUto to one's own individual interests. 



^ CHAPTER IX. 

Prudonco then is Uie knowledge of ono's own interests. Sudi 
knowledge implios eimoriouoo, and oxporionco is inconsistent witli 
youtiL ' — ^ 

Prudonce is the antithesis of intuitive reason, as dealing witii 
particular facts which ai*e matters not of scientific knowledge, 
but of perception. 

J CHAPTER X. 

Deliberation is a particular form of investigation. 
Wise deliberation is 

(m) not science (/irumf/xj;) 

(6) not happy conjecture (f vWoxia) 

(c) not sagacity (dyxiM4a) 

{fi) not opinion ifioia) of any kind. 

But it necessarily implies the exercise of reason. It remains 
Uiat wise deliberation must be correctness of thought in dolibo- 
ration. Not Uiat all correct deliberation is wise deliberation ; 
for it is ixMsiblo to arrive at what is good by a false syllogism. 
It is correctness of object, manner, and time, in nmtters of 
oxpodioncy. Also it may be either absolute or relative to a 
certain end; in a word it may l>o dcfinod as correctness in 
matters of expediency with reference to a particular end. 
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CHAPTER XI. 1/ 

Intolligonco ((ruvro-if) \% differoiit from opinion. If it woro 
not, everybody would be intelligont It is also difToront from 
prudonoo, although its sphere is the same. Intolligonco is critical, 
i.& it makes distinctions; prudence is imperatiYe, i.e. it issues 
commands. Judgment or consideration (yv^fu;) is a correct 
determination of what is equitable ; hence equity is a disposition 
to foigivoness. 

OHAPTBR XII. ^ 

IntuitiYO ronson, prudence, intolligonco, and judgment may bo 
all regarded as having the same tendency ; tliey are all concerned 
with matters of action, i.e. with ultimate truths; for both the 
first principles and the particular facts with which intuitive 
reason deals are ultimate truths (l^axara). Demonstration (ano- 
dci^iff) starts from the truths of intuitive reason and is through- 
out concomod with those truths. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

What is tho utility of wisdom and prudonco 7 
(a) Tlioy are dosirablo in themselves, as Iwmg each a 
virtue of one of tho two parts of tho soul, 
(ft) Tliey are in a sense productive. 

(e) They are essential to the discharge of a person's proper . 
function. While virtue ensures the correctness of the moral 
purpose, prudence decides upon such means. as are natural in 
order to give that purpose efloct 

Tho faculty of hitting upon the means conducive to a given 
object is called devomess (Utipanjt). Prudenoe is dovomess 
tempered by virtue, just as virtue properly so called is natural 
virtue fortified by roason. Qoodnoss then in a proper Sense is 
impossible without prudence, prudence is impossible without 
moral virtua 

Prudence does not employ, but aims at pro<lucing wisdom ; 
it does not ntle wisdom but rules in the interests of wisdom. 
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BOOK Yll. 



CHAPTER L 



luMtM M thm wpeam ai wmnd dMncter !• W i 

#vppMle U fi€0 itfirtee; tbe oppoiito ti moamtimmon h t 
tM9i€m', tW appoiitd oT UoUlity nay be called Iwrae or d 

CHAPTKB II. 

It H fwenlly held tlua the eoBliBeiii MB 

(a) ebiJee bj kin cilcfihlinM 

(b) m |irof eated by bk roMun fruM (uUowiiaif^ bk 



and tba( the iaooDliiieni man 

(a) dcfarU from bU caldUaiioaa 

(6) it led bybia emoliomi to dowbai be knuwaiobewraag; 
Tbe refaaiou of coolineDce, temperaace, and iff ilfiilnw 
(maprtpia) and again of incontinence and licentio nmc ei> are aMlten 
of dfipnte. 

ClIAiTRR III. 

How is it tbat a person, If bis eoncepUous of duty are rigbt^ 
acts inoonUnently 7 

Tbe Socratic denial of incontinence, on tbe gronnd tbai nobody 
wbo lias a conception of wliat is best acts against it, is ai 
variaiioo witli tlie facts of ex|iorienoeL Incontinenoe Implies tbe 
ezintenee of strong and lioso doslros; tenipovanoe implies tbe 
uliseiiou of soch desires. Continence, ultliougb it lm|»lies adber- 
viieu to opinion, does not imply adiieruuce to every opiiiiou ; for 
if an opinion is wrong, it is better not to adhere to It 

Again, if tliere is iuoontineuce in all tilings and not In rsgard 
to Uie iieusual emotions alone, who U contiueut in an absolute 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Three questions necessarily arise respecting continence, 

(1) Can incontinent people be said to act with knowledge, 
and if so, what is the nataro of that knowledge 7 

(2) What is the sphere of continence or incontinenoo 7 

(.3) Are the continent person and the steadfast person the 
same or different 7 

CUAPTBR V. 

Tlie word knowledge is usod in two distinct senses ; it may 
mean 

(a) tFiat a person possesses knowledge, but doos not apply 

(ft) that he applies his knowledge. 
It is only when wrong action is taken after reflexion that it 
appears strange. An incontinent person is like a person who is 
asleep, or mad, or intoxicated ; in one sense he possesses, but in 
anotlier sense ho does not possess, knowledga Brutes are not 
said to bo incontinent, as having no univorsal conceptions. Tlio 
deliverance of an incontinent person from ignorance and Iiik 
restoration to knowledge is similar to a person's rocoTory from 
intoxication, or his awakening after sleep. Incontinence then 
occurs when a person possesses not knowledge in a full sense 
but only such knowledge as depends on sensation. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Can a person be incontinent in an absolute sense, and if so what 
is the sphere of such a person's incontinence 7 

Pleasures and pains are the sphere in which continence and in- 
continence are displayed. But the things which produce pleasure 
are (a) necessary, e.g. the processes of nutrition and of sexual love, 
(5) not necessary but desirable in themselves, e.g. victory, honour, 
wealth. 

If a person exceeds Uie limits of right reason in the latter 
class of tilings, he is not called incontinent in an absolute i 
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but incontinent in respect of money, liouour etc. ; but if he exoeecb 
those limits in respect of bodily or sensual enjoyments, and exceeds 
them not of deliborate purpose but contrary to his purpose and 
intoUigenco, ho is callod incontinent in an absolute sense. States 
of brutality, however produced, lie beyond the pale of human yice 
and thereforo of human inoontinonca 



CHAPTER VII. 

incontiucnco in rospcct of angry passion is less disgniooful 
tliiui incontinence in respect of sensual desire ; for 

(1) Passion follows reason in a sense ; desire disobeys and 
disregards reason. 

(2) Passion is nioro natural than tlio desire of ezcossiTO 
pleasure. 

(3) Passion is loss cunning tlian dosira 

(4) Passionate action involves pain, but wantonness is 
associated with pleasure. Continence and incontinence then are 
properly concerned with bodily desires and pleasures and with 
such of these desires and pleasures as are human ; hence bmtos 
are not called continent or temperata 

Brutality is not so bad as vice, but it is more formidable. 



CUAl^TKH VIII. 

The licentious person is worse than tlie incontinent, as he 
acts in cold blood, or without a strong momentary desure. 

(Continence is preferable to steadfifistness, as it implies not 
mere resistance to pain but victory over pleasure. 

Tho love of amuioment is raUier effeminacy than lioootioua- 
noas. 

luooutinonoo assumes the form sometimes of impetuosity, at 
other times of weakness. 
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CHAPTRR IX. 

Licontiousnoss is indisposod to repontanco, it is therefore in- 
curable; incontinoiico is disiioiMMl to ropoiitiiiico, it is therefore 
carablo. Vice may be iinconscioiis, iucoutitionce cannot 

Incontinence, unlike licentiousness, does not imply loss of 
principle. 

CHAPTER X. 

A person is incontinent, if he does not abide by moral purpose ( 
or reason, i.a by right moral purpose and true reason. A |>or8on 
who abides by his opinion at all costs is called obstinate (Itrxvfw- 
yM0fM0y). Obstinate people are 

(1) self-opinionated (l^ioy¥^fioptt), 

(2) ignorant {dftaBtUy 

(3) boorish (SypoiKoi). 

CHAPTKU XI. 

Gontineuce is the moan state between excess and deficiency of 
pleasure in bodily gratifications. 3otli the excess and the defi- 
ciency are yieious, but the deficiency is rarely seen. 

The diflbrenco between continence and tempenmce is that the 
incontinent person and the licentious person both pursue bodily 
pleasures, but the former does not, and the latter does, regard it 
as right to pursue them. 

Prudence and incontinence are incompatible, as prudence 
implies yirtuous character. 

There are yarious kinds of incontinence. ' The incontinence 
whidi is the result of habit is more easily curable than the incon- 
tbence which is the result of nature. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Three opinions respecting pleasure, 
(1) That no pleasure is a good either essentially or acci- 

dci:l;il!y. 
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(2) That some pleasures aro good, bat the nugoriiy are 
bad. 

(3) Thai OYeu if eyery pleasare is a good, tho aapremo 
good cannot be pleasure. 

(1) In general pleasure is not a good ; for 

(a) EYory plousuro is a process to a nataral state^ it is not 
an end. 

(ff) Pleasure is eschewed by the temperate man. 

(c) Not pleasure but iminlossnoss is pursued by the iMitdout 
man. 

(d) Pleasure is an impediment to thought 

(e) There is no art of pleasure. 

(/) Children and brute beasts pursue pleasure. 

(2) Pleasures aro not all virtuoiu ; for some aro disropatable. 

(a) Plotisuru is not the supremo good, as it is not an end but 
a process. 

\/ ClIAPTKH XIII. 

I flood is of two kinds, vis. 
(a) Absoluta 
{b) ReUitiYe. 
Moral states then, and aUo motions and processes, will be of 

ro kinds, 
llio good is 
(a) an activity (cWpycia), 
{b) a moral state (cftr)- 
Hence such processes as restore a person to his rational con- 
dition are only pleasant in an accidental sense; they are not 
natural or absolute pleasures. 

•Nor is it true that in all pleasures there is an end distinct 
from tlio pleasiuxM themselves. Pleasure should tliorofore be 
defined as an unimpeded activity of the natural state of one's 
being (ar^finolkarot f Wpycca TJJt Kara f^vaiv c^Mff). 

Some pleasures may be injurious, but it does not follow that 
all pleasures are bad. 
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No moral state is impeded by the pleasure which it produces ; 
it is impeded only by alien pleasures. 

If pleasure is not a product of art, neither is any other 
acUWty. 

Children and brute beasts pursue pleasures, but not absolute 
pleasures. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

As pain is an evil, either absolutely or relatively, its opposite, 
▼is. pleasure, must be a good. Also happiness is an aotirity and 
an unimpeded activity, but such unimpeded activity is pleasure. 

Pleasure of some kind then is the supreme good. 

External goods, and goods of fortune are necessary as ac- 
cessories to happiness ; they do not themselves constitute happi- 
ness. 

The fact that all brutes and all men pursue pleasure is an 
indication that pleasure is in some sense the supreme good; but it 
is a mistake to identify pleasure with bodily pleasures. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Reasons why bodily pleasures appear more desirable than 
other pleasures. 

(1) Such pleasures drive out pain. 

(2) They are violent, and are therefore pursued by people 
who are incapable of otiior pleasures. Human nature, not being 
simple^ requires change of pleasures. Qod eigoys one simple 
pleasure everlastingly. 
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FRIlGNDSniP OR LOVH (^iX/a). 

(1) It is indisiMsiiiuiblo utull ogos and In all tlio circuui- 
Btauoet of life. 

(2) It is natonU, as ii soeu ia the natural lore of parents 
for their oflspriug, not only among human beings, hut throughout 
the animal world. 

(3) It is social, asi being tlio bond whidi holds states 
togothor. 

(4) It is nolilo, luid is Uiurt)foro tlio Mubjuot of |iraisu 

OIIAITKR II. 

What is the nature of frioudship or lore? 

It has been defined as a sort of likeness {ifuninis). But like- 
ness whether of temper or of occupation has been also held to be 
prejudicial to iViendship or love. 

In order to understand fHendsliip or love it is nooouarf to 
understand what is lovable. 
^^ The lovable is tliat which is good or pleasant or usefVily and 
a tiling is useful if it is a means to what is good or pleasant It 
is relative good, le. good considered not absolutely but in relation 
to an individual, tluit is lovable in his eycHi The term friendship 
or love is not applicable to the affection folt for inanimate things, 
for 

(1) such things cannot rociprocate affection, 

(5) wo do not wish the good of such tilings, e.g. wo ouiiiot 
1h) said to wisli the good of winu. 

Friondsliip or love us dislinguisliod fmiii nioru good will 
(tvpota) roquires 

(a) that it should bo rodprocatod 

(b) that it should not bo unknown to oitlior poraoii. 
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CHAPTER III. 

As the motives of friendship are three, Uiore will be throe 
kinds of friendship. Where the motive is utility or pleasure, tho 
friendship is not disinterested ; it is therefore accidental and easily 
dissolubla Friendships of utility are most common among^ tlie 
old, friendships of pleasure among the young. 



CUAPTEIl IV. 

Terfoct friendship or love is the friendship or love of people 
who are good and alike in virtue. 

(1) It implies 

(a) goodness, both absolute and rehttive, in the two friends, 
{b) pleasantness. 

(2) It satisfies tlie conditions of permanency, 

(3) it is rare, as such people are rare, and it takes time to ^ 
know tliem. 

CHAPTER V. 

Friendships based upon pleasure or upon utility resemble tlie 
perfect friendship, as the good are both pleasant and useful to ono 
anotlier. But it is only the good who are fHends for the friends' - ^ 
own saka It is only the good whose friendship cannot be destroyed 
by calumnies. Other friendships than those of the good may be 
said to bo called friendslii|Ni by analogy. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Bad people then may be friends from motives of pleasure or 
utility; good people are friends from love of the persons them- 
selves. The characteristic element of friendsliip or love may be 
either a moral state or an activity. Absence, e.g. does not 
destroy friendship. Friendship generally implies community of 
life ; hence it is difficult for old or austere people. 

62 
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CHAPTBR VII. 

AflTectioD {(^Shfau) reeemUat an emoiioii (tradbcX friencUdp 
(^JUa) reiemblM a moral state (cigcf )» for 
^ (1) the love of friends involTes moral irarpote 

(2) the desire of a person's good for his own sake k tlw 
iwue of a moral stata 

Those conditions are best realised in tlie friendship of Hm 
good. 

Perfect friendship is impossible in rehdion to a great nnmber 
of people. The friendship which is based upon pleasure more. 
nearly resembles perfect friendship than the friendship wliick 
rests upon utility. 

CHAPTBR VIII. 

Frioudships basod upon exduuigo of sonricos aro soMum por- 
nuwont Whoro friendship or love deiiends upon su|ioiiority, as 
in the roUtion of a father to his children, the affection ought to 

I be proportionate to the superiority, Lo. the superior party ought 

I to receire more aflection than he gires. 

CHAPTER IX. 

In justice proportionate (ro kot' a(iap) equality is the first 

consideration, quantitatire (no cara voadr) equality the seeood; 

lln friendship quantitative equality is the iint consideration, and 

'proportionate equality the second. A vast superiority between 

persons precludes friendship, as in tiie case of the Gods. 

Ambition makes people wish to be loved rather than to lovo 
others, as lovo is a form of honour. But honour is desired as a 
sign of respect or admiration, love is desired for its own sake; 
hence it is better to be loved than to bo honoured. 

CHAPTER X. 

Friendship or lovo seems to consbt rather in loving than in 
being loved ; witness the love of mothon for their children. 

A vicious friendship possesses no stability. A utilitarian 
friendiihip hwts as long as the utility lasts, but not longer ; it is 
generally a union of oppositcs, e.g. of a poor man and a rich man. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Friendship and justice have tlie same occupaiioiis and the 
same sphere, for friendship is a form of association, and every 
association involves justice of some kind. As justice is of differ- 
ent kinds, so is friendship. All associations may be said to bo 
ports of tlio political association ; he nce friendship is a political 
virtue. 



CIIAPTBR XII. 

Thero aro throe kinds of polity, vi/>. 

(1) Kingship OSao-cXf/a). 

(2) Aristocracy (^icn-oic/MiTirt). 

(3) Timocracy (rifiOKparla), which depends upon a property 
qualification. 

There are tliroe perversions or corruptions {ntip€Kfia<rtit) of 
tliese |)olities, viz. 

(1) tyranny (rvpawU) the perversion of kingship 

(2) oligarchy (oXtyapx^'o) the perversion of aristocracy 

(3) democracy (HirjfMKparla) the perversion of timocracy. 

It is possible to discover models of those constitations in 
households. The association of father and children takes tho 
form of kingship ; the association of master and slave takes the 
form of tyranny ; the association of husband and wife takes the 
form of aristocracy. Where the husband is lord of everything, 
it is an oligarchy. The association of brothers resembles timo- 
cracy. A household in which everybody does as he chooses and 
there is no govomniont resembles a democnicy. 

CIIAPTBR XIII. 

There is a friendship or love which is proper to each of these 
several polities. 

The friendship or love of a king to his subjects takes the 
form of superiority in benefaction ; that of a fatlier to Ills children 
is similar to it The friendship or love of husband and wife is 
the same as exists in an aristocracy ; the friendship or love of 
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broihorv ia iiimilar to thai which u dianicioriatic of a timocraey. 
Ill a tyranny fnondnhip k pracUcuIly non-exiatont ; tlio rohiiion 
of tyrant and MabjocU is liko the rukition of luaiitor and sLitqi. 



OHAPTKR XIV. 

Parents feel affection for tlioir diildren as being a part of 
themselTes ; children feel affection for their parents as the aouroe 
of tlieir being. The friendship or love of brotlion is like that of 
comrades (hmpoi) for each other, bat it is intensified. A111019 
other kinsmen the elements of lore are proportionate to the 
nearness of the kinshipi The love of hnsband and wife k a 
natural law ; it derires strength from nUlity and pleasure, bat 
also from yirtae. 

Ohildron are a bond of union botwoon paronta 



ClIAPTKR XV. 

Quarrelling arises chiefly in such friendship as depends upon 
utility. It seldom occurs in the friondsliip which depends upon 
pleasure^ The friendship which depends upon uUliiy is either 
moral (fiBuaj) or legal (i>o/uic^), i.a is based either upon character 
or upon stated conditions. Priendsliip upon stated oonditkiis 
implies a definite quid pro quo. Where the basis of friendship 
is utility, the measure of the utility k the benefit done to the 
recipient rather than the intention of the bene&ctor. In friend- 
•«^ ships depending upon Tirtue there k no room for quarrelling. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Inequality in the position or character of friends affords 
occasion for quarrelling. Jn such friendship the superior person 
ought to receive a larger share of honour, the needy person a 
krger share of profit It k on thk prindplo that honour k paid 
to the great officers of stata In extreme cases, ag. in the 
rektion of man to the Qods, an adequate repayment it impos- 
sible. Hence the duty of a son to hk father k greater than that 
of a father to hk son. 
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BOOK IX. 

CHA1»TKH I. 

IIimniooBNROUS friondslnps (al dvoftoitidtit (fnXlm) are preserved 
by the principle of proportion (ro wJiknyov), The friendship of 
love is especially apt to bo destroyed by the violation of that 
principle. 

Is the value of a benefaction to be settled by the author or by 
the recipient of the benefaction 1 They may clearly set different 
valnos upon it. It woold soom that the rocipient should sottle 
it» but should sottle it with regard to his feelings before he 
received it» not to his feelings when he has actually received 
it. 

CI1APTJ5R II. 

Questions of casuistry relating to friendship, e.g. Is the 
respect and obedience due to a fatlier unlimited? Ought a 
X)erBon to serve a friend in preference to a virtuous man ? Ought 
ho to repay a debt to a bouefaotor rather than make a present to 
a oomrndo 7 

The general rule is Uiat it is a duty to repay services in 
preference to conferring favours, but the rule is open to excep- 
tions. A father does not possess a claim to unlimited respect^ 
althougli his chtim to the highest degree of respect is indis- 
putable. It is an especial duty to afford parents the means of 
living. But generally every porson or class of persons to whom 
wo stand in relation is entitle<l to a particular rospect, and wo 
must pay due rospect to each. 

CHAPTER III. 

Ought we to dissolve friendships with people whose character 
is no longer what it once was ? 

If the motive of the friendship was utility or pleasure, the 
dissolution appears to be reasonable. If it was character, the 
dissolution is inevitable, unless indeed it appears that the vice 
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whidi diMoWes tho friondskip may be carod. Any wide mend 
diacroponcy leads to disBolution of frieDdaliip; but he who has 
once been a friend cannot be altogether as a stranger. 



CUAPTKK IV. 

The love of friends is an expansion of solMove. The charao- 
teristics of friendship are all found m tho rolation of the rirtuous 
man to himself. They do not exist in Uie rohition of a Ticious 
man to himself; for vice destroys the sympathy of parts and 
unity of purpose which are indispensable to friendship or love. 



\ 



CHAPTBR V. 

Qoodwill {tvvoia) resembles friendship (0«X/a), but diflfen 
from it, as goodwill may bo diroctod towards |>coplo who are 
unknown to us and who do not know that we wish them wolL 
Qoodwill ditTora from affection (^iXi^if) for 

(1) it does not imply the same intensity of feeling 

(2) it may arise in a moment ; it does not demand famili- 
arity. # 

Qoodwill may be said to be the germ of friondsliip or to be 
unproductive friendship, and to become friendship only by bipse 
of time and by familiarity, although not such friendsliip as is 
based en utility or pleasure ; for goodwill depends on virtue or 
goodness. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Unanimity (o/uSmmo) is a mark of friendship, unanimity not 
being mere unity of opinion, which may exist among people who 
do not know each other, but agreement in purpose and policy. 
Unanimity is impossible except among the virtuous ; the vicious, 
seeking each an advantage over the other, cannot bo unauimous. 
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CIIAITBR VII. 

Wlij is it Uiat benefactors ore bettor friends to tlie redpionto 
of their benefactions tlian the recipients to tlieir benofactom ? 

It is not moroly that 1>onofacU)rH are like creditors, and 
recipients lilco debtors. It is Unit all people feel alTection for 
their own work, and Uiat benefactors stand towards the recipient 
of tlioir benefactions in tlie relation of an author or creator to his 
work, and also tliat the benefactor fools bis action to be noble, 
that he ei\joys the consciousness of actiTity, and that the fact of 
taking trouble for a person or thing is itself a motive to affec- 
tion. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Should a person love himself or somebody else most ? 

Excessive self-love is generally censured. On the other hand ' 
the conditions of friendship are best realised, as has been seen, 
in the relation of a man to himself. The explanation seems to 
lie in the meaning of self-love. If a person is called a lover of 
self, as assigning to himself an undue share of such things as 
money and honour, he is open to censure. But if he is so called, 
as feeling affection for the supreme part of his being, i.e. for his 
reason, and as cultivating it to the utmost, he deserves praisa 
In this sense a good man ought to be a lover of self; but his 
self-love ought to be a spur to noble actions. 



CHAPTER IX. 

J>oes tiie happy man need friends 7 

On the one hand it is said that, as being happy, he possesses 
all good things ; therefore he has no need of friends ; on the other 
hand, that if he possesses all good things, he must possess the 
^greatest of all external goods, vis. friends. Beneficence too, 
which is the part of the good man, implies objects of beneficence, 
and of such objects the best are his friends. Also, Man as a 
social being must live in community with others and if so, must 
live preferentially with friends and virtuous people. 

The happy man does not need friends who may be useful to 
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him, bat he needs Iriendi towards whom he may ezerdae his 
Tirtoous activity. Also human life is defined by the faculty of 
sensation or thonglit, but a faculty is intelligible only by refer- 
ence to its actiyity, and tlie exercise of the actiTity implies 
persons towards whom it may be exercised, lo. friends. 



CHAPTER X. 

What is tlio tnie limit to tlio number of a iiemon's friends f 
The answer depends on the diaractor of tlio frienda If 
expediency is the motive of friendship^ the number of friends 
should not be laiiB;er than is suflBcient for one's own life ; if the 
motire is pleasure, the number should not be large, as a few 
friends are enough to sweeten lif& There is not the same 
limitation in the case of virtuous frionds, but a limitation is 
made by the impossibility of standing in a roktion of true friend- 
ship to an unlimitod numbor of people. It would seem that the 
limit of such friendships will be found to be the highest number 
of persons with whom one can live a common life. 



OHAPTRR XI. 

Priondships are valuable both in prosperity and in adversity. 
Tlioy are nobler in prosperity, but more necessary iu advonity. 
It is a duty to bo forwanl in inviting friencb to share one's good 
fortune, but slow in inviting them to share one's ill fortune. 



OHAPTBR XII. 

^ Tlie essence of friendship or love is a^tsociation (irocMiyia); 
hence community of life is essential to friendship or love. But 
Uiis community of life, while it elevates tlie friendship of the 
good, deteriorates and degrades the friendship of the wicked. 
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BOOK X. 



CHAPTER I. 

Impobtanoi of discoflsing pleasure (ijdoinf), as the formation of 
virtaoiis character depends largely itpon a rightly directed sense 
of pleasure and dislika 

Some people hold that pleasure is the good, i.e. the supreme 
good, others that it is something utterly bad. The latter view is 
inconsistent with human experience. _^^ w\ ^ "^ 



CHAPTER II. 

It was the view of Eudoxus that pleasure is the good be- 
cause 

(1) all things, whether rational or irrational, aim at plea- 
sure. 

(2) ploiisuro is an end in iUolf 

(5) tlio adflition of jiloasuro to any gtxMl renders t|iat gmnl 
more desirable. 

Pleasure may be a good, yet not the highest good. It may 
be a good although 

(a) it is not a quality (n-oion/r), 

(b) it possesses the element of indofiniteness (ri dopurrop). 

It is not a process of motion (K{in;<rir) or production {ytvtait\ 
as it is not characterised by quickness and slowness. It is not a 
satisfoction of the natural state of man's being, although the 
process of satisfaction may be attended with pleasure. It is.the- 
pleasures of eating and d rink ing which have given rise toJ he 
t he^ tfflte pleasure Is a process of satisfaction ; but other 
pleasures, e.g. tiie pleasures of* mathematics, have no antecedent 
pain. There are immoral, as well as moral plea apTfl ^ t^^t they ^ g 
not prove pleasure to be a pad thing, as they are not pleasant 
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oxcopi to people who are iu a bod condition. The trath seems 
to be Uiis : r ioasttro is not tho good, nor uro all ploosuros dosir- 
a ble, bu t only jmcdi pteisuroi as are iioliuiiuoralmtli'cir origin. 



CHAITKR III. 

NaTURK ok CiIABAOTVH or PULkSURJC 

Ploasiiix), liko siglit, is perfect at any time; it is not made 
more perfect by increased dmration of tima Ilciiuo pleasmre is 
not a motion, as every motion takes a certain tima Pleasure 
is a whole, it is not dirisible into parts; it is therefore not a 
motion or process of production. 



CIIAITKR iV. 

Every sense exercises its activity upon its own object and tlio 
perfection of the activity implies 

(1) that tlie sense should bo iu itself in a sound condition 

(2) that tlio object should bo the noblest tliat falls witliiu 
its domain. 

When this is the case, the activity is not only most iierfecti 
but most pleasant 

Kvory sense Jtas its proppr^plfioiure. Pleasure perfeots tlio 

ivitjr not as something inherent in it^ but as something super- 

ied to it;^ 

The impossibility of feeling pleasure continuously arises from 
the incapacity of human nature for continuous activity. Pleasure^ 
as perfecting the activities, perfects Ufa 

CHAPTER V. 

Pleasures are of different kinds, ag. tlie pleasures of tho 
intellect and the different pleasures of the senses. Pleasure 
increases activity, but the pleasures of one activity may be 
impediments to the exercise of another. Alien pleasures have 
much the same effect upon a particular activity as pains. As 
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aciiyities differ in goodness and badness, so do pleasores. Not 
only ore the pleasures of beings who are different in kind them- 
selves cMffe)nei^t» but different beings of the same kind have 
different' j^^easores ; thus what is pleasant to one man is un- 
ideattmt to another. It is the pleasures of the virtuous man 
ij HMdk lye trhe p l^ ^ fhe pleasures Wongi^ flr i^ ^J^a qa^- 

rXj or acttvltMS'of XEoi 




CIIAPTBR VI. 

Happiness, as has been aai j^ is noLa^jnoraLattttfl (tf it) bu t an 
activity (^wp ytm). It is also an activity dosirablo in itsot^ 
llappinoss^doos not "cSSSSfln amusoinent of in felaxiiti6it but i 
virtuous activity. 

CIIAPTKR VII. 



E»l)Ut an / 

in itsSir.// 

ionbutin/' 



Happiness is tlioroforo the activity of tlio hiphcat part of i «^ 
Man's nature It is a speculative rather than practical activity, I 
for ' 

(1) it is the activity of tlio intuitivo roason (roOr), which is 
tlio liighest human faculty 

(2) it is the most continuous form of activity 

(3) it is the most pleasant form of activity 

(4) it possesses in a preeminent degree tho character of 
self-sufficiency {avrapKtta). 

\ Tx)isuro is essential to happiness. 

The activity of tho intuitivo roason is tho highest, as it dnoS|^ 
not aim at any end beyond itsolt It possesses its proper pleasure, 
and this pleasure enhances tho activity. Tliis then is the perfect 
happiness of man, if a perfect or oomploto length of lifo is given 
it Tho reason being divine in comparison with the rest of man's 
nature, the life which accords with reason will be divine in 
comparison with human lifo in goneraL A man's reason, as being 
the supreme part of his nature, may bo called his true self. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Non-speculative virtue is liappj only iu a seoondarj 

. The moral virtues are inseparablj allied to the emotions and so 

I to the physical organisation of human nature. But tiie happiness 

I whicli consists in the exercise of the reason is independent of the 

I emotions. It needs external resources, but does not need them 

to tho same oxteut as moral virtue. Virtue implies both moral 

purpose and mond porformanca Porfect happiness is a spodos 

of 8iM)Cuhitive activity, as appears from Uio conception of tho 

Gods, who are sx hypoihssi preeminently happy, and whose 

happiness dispkys itself in activity, but who cannot be supposed 

to perform moral actions. The lower animals, being incapable of 

spocnlativo activity, are incapable of happin 



UIIAl'TKR IX. 

Man requires external prosperity, but only so much prosperity 
as is requisite for virtue. Bxccssive prosperity is rather pre- 
judicial than helpful to happiness. It is activity directed by 
reason which constitutes the best title to the favour of Heaven. 



ClIAraKR X. 

*f It is not tl m kMowlykro but Ui e Practice of virtue wliich is 
tl ie^nd of ethical study. Mere theory is impotent to make men 
g ood. It has been held th at men are made good ' ' — 

(1) by nature (^MTfft) 

(2) by habit (f^O 

(3) by teaching (Ikdaxo)- 

Virtue presupposes a certain suitability of character; but tlie 
character needs education under virtuous laws. It needs also 
the habitual practice of what is right in after-life. Hence the 
importance of education and of the rewards and punishments 
appointed by kw. It is only in Sparta and a few otlier states 
that education or tlie discipline of the character has been under- 
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stood to fidl within the province of l^slation. In education 
individual methods are superior to general, as it demands the 
study of individual character. But this individual study must 
itself be baaed upon an understanding of principles. The prin- 
ci|>les ofj^^fflaiioii are taught not by statesmen but by sophists, 
but the sophists are ignoru pt .of .the .true, nature, of statesmanship. 
1 1 Js juoceesary therefore^ to^ investigate legislation and for that 
purpose tocollect and comp are political, constitutions, to consider 
their merits and defects,. an3 to determine the means by which 
Ih^ are preserved or destroyed. Thus Ethics leads up to 
Politics. 



THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 

OF ARISTOTLE. 

BOOK I. 

Evert art and every scientific inquiry, and similarly Chaf. i. 

every action and purpose, may be said to aim at some Si'^j' 

good. Hence the good lias been well defined as that 

at which all things ahn. But it is clear that there is 

a difference in the ends ; for the ends are sometimes Durmrenca 

activities, and sometimes results beyond the mere*"*****"^ 

activities. Also, where there are certain ends beyond 

the actions, the results are naturally superior to the 

activities. 

As there are various actions, arts, and sciences, it Sabor- 
follows that the ends are also various. Thus health ^^^ ^ 
is the end of medicine, a vessel of shipbuilding, victory 
of strategy, and wealth of domestic economy. It 
often happens that there are a number of such arts 
or sciences which fal}^ under a single faculty, as the 
art of making bridles, and all such other arts as make 
w. N. B. ^ 1 
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the instruments of horseinanship/under horsemanshipy 
and this again as well as every military action under 
stmt^y, and in the same ivay other arts or sciences 
under other facultie& But in all these cases the ends 
of the architectonic arts or sciences, ivhatever tliey 
may be, are more desirable than those of tlie subordi- 
nate arts or sciences, as it is for the sake of Cfie 
former that the latter are tAemselves sought after. 
X It makes no difference to the argument whether the 
activities themselves are the ends of the actions, or 
something else beyond the activities as in the above 
mentioned sciences. 

If it is tnie that hi the sphere of action there is 
an end which we wish for its own sake, and for the 
sake of wliich we wish everything else, and that we 
do not desire all things for the sake of something 
else (for, if that is so, the process will go on ad 
injinittim, and our desire will be idle and futile) it is 
dear that this will be the good or the supreme good. 
Import. Does it not follow then that the knowledge of this 
to^ig supreme good is of great importance for the conduct 
^^3' of life, and that, if tw know it, we shall be like 
s<^* archers who have a mark at which to aim, we shall 
have a better chance of attaining what we want? 
But, if tliis is the case, we must endeavour to compre- 
hend, at least in outline, its nature, and the science 
or faculty to which it belongs. 
SoiMicaor It would Seem that this is the most authoritative 
&^ra^^' or architectonic science or faculty, and such is evi- 
P^^ dently the political ; for it is the political science or 
Ethics a faculty which determines what sciences are necessary 
^¥^C0.^ in states, and what kind of sciences should be leamt^ 
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and how fitr tliey should be learnt by particular 
peopla We perceive too that the faculties which are 
held in the highest esteem, e.g. strategy, domestic 
economy, and rhetoric, are subordinate to it But 
as it makes use of the other practical sciences, and 
also legislates upon the things to be done and the 
things to be left undone, it follows that its end will 
comprehend the ends of all the other sciences, and 
will therefore be the true good of mankind. For 
although tlie good of an individual is identical with the 
g(MMl of a state, yet the good of the state, whether in 
attainment or in preservation, is evidently greater 
and more perfect For while in an individual by 
himself it is something to be thankful for, it is nobler 
and more divine in a nation or state. 

These then are the objects at which the present 
inquiry aims, and it is in a sense a political^ inquiry. 
But our statement of the case will be adequate, if it EUiioi noi 
be made witli all such clearness as the subject-matter ^^^^ ^ 
admits ; for it would be as wrong to expect the same 
degree of accuracy in all reasonings as in all manu- 
factures. Things noble and just, which are the 
subjects of Investigation in political science, eYhihit, 
so great a diversity and imcertdnty that they are 
sometimes thought to have only a conventional, and 
not a natural, existence. There is the same sort of 
uncertainty in regard to good tilings, as it often 
happens that iiguries result from them ; thus there 
have been cases in which people were ruined by 

^ It ii characterisUc of Aristotle's philosophy to treat Ethics 
M a branch or department of Politics. 

1—2 
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wealth, or agiun bj oounge. Ab our aulgeclB thai 
and our premiaaeB are of this nature^ we moat be 
co ntent to ip dicate the truth roogfalj and in ont^e ; 
and as our sulgectB and prenuaaes are true generally 
bmi noi vnivarMdl^^ we must be content to aTrhre ai 
condnsiona which are only generally true It is right 
to reoetTe tlie iiarticulair statements which are made 
in the same spmi ; for an alucateil iicraon will 
expect accuracy in each subject only so fiur as the 
nature of the subject allows; he might as well 
accept probable reasoning from a mafheinatinan as 
require demonstrative proo& from a rhetcnridan. 
But everybody is competent to judge tlie sulgects 
wliich lie undcnitaudsy aiul is a good judge of them. 
It follows that in particular subjects it is a person 
of special education, and in general a person of 
_ uniTersal education, who is a good judge. Hence the 
X!!u young* are not proper stud^its of political science, 
^as they hare no experience of flie actions of life 
which form the premisses and subjects of the reason- 
ings. Also it may be added that from their tendency 
to follow their emotions they will not study tiie 
^^-^^^bject to any purpose or profit^ as its end is not 
A knowledge but action. It makes no difference 
I whether a person is young in years or youthful in 
I character ; for tiie defect o/w/uc/i I speak is not one 
I of time but is due to the emotional character of his 

* Tlili ii belieTed to be the psmge wliidi Sliake^Msre had ia 
mind, tbongli the reforonoe to it b put in llocior** mottth, 
^yonikg men, whom AriHtoUe thouglit 
Unfit to hear moral philoeophy." 

TroUui and Cre$$ida^ Act ii. Scene 2. 
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life and purBuits. Knowledge is as useless to such 
a person as it is to an intemperate person. But 
where the desires and actions of people are regulated 
by reason the knowledge of these subjects will be 
extremely valuable. 

But having said so much by way of preface as to Chap. n. 
the students of politicid science, the spirit in which it 
should be studied, and the object which we set before 
ourselves, let us resume our argument as follows : 

As every knowledge and moral purpose aspii-cs to 
some good, what is in our view the good at which the 
political science aims, and what is t he highest of jail '^'S^Pj^ 
practical ggpdfi ? As to its name there^8,^ majTsay, Sdeuoe. 
a general agreement Tlie masses and the cultured 
classes agree in calling it h appiness, and conceive Happineu. 
that "to live well" or "to do well'* is the same thing 
as " to be happy." But as to the nature of happiness Nature of 
they do not agree^ nor do the masses give the same '^^ ***' 
account of it as tlio philosophers. The former define 
it as something visible and palpable, e.g. pleasure, 
wealth, or honour; dilSerent people give dilSerent 
definitions of it, and often the same person gives 
difierent definitions at different times ; for when a 
person has been ill, it is health, when he is poor, it is 
wealth, and, if he is conscious of his own ignorance, 
he envies people who use gmnd language above his 
own comprehension. Some philosophers^ on the other 
hand have held that, besides these various goods, 
there is an absolute good which is the cause of 
goodness in them alL It would perhaps bo a waste 
of time to exciminc all these opinions, it will be 
^ AristoUe is thinking of the Phitouic *< idoaa'' 
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enough to examine such as are moet popular or as 

seem to be more or less reasouabla 

DedocUTe But WO must uot fail to observe the distinction 

w«naaonV between the reasonings which proceed from first 

^^^^?^ principles and the reasonhig^s which lead up to first 

lirinciples. For Plato ^ was right in raising the 

difficult question whether the true way was from first 

y^j i)rinciplcs or to first principles, as in tlio race-courso 

J , from the judges to die goal, or vice vei'sa. We must 

^>^\)l begin tlien with such facts as are known. But &cts 

i X ^^y ^ known in two ways, i.e. either relatively to 

c^ 9^ ourselves or absolutely. It is i>robablo then that we 

f t^y must begin with such fiicts as are known to us, i.e. 

, y . rclalivdi/. It is necessary therefore, if a i>ersou is 

'^y \'^'/, to be a competent student of what is noble and just 

I ,1 \^ and of i)olitics in geneml, that he should have re- 

.' ccived a good^jiipnil tmiuiug. For the fact that a 

J ' tiling is so is a first principle or starting-point*, 

and, if the fact is sufficiently clear, it will not be 

necessary to go on to ask the reason of it But a 

lH3i'son who has received a good mond training either 

possesses first principles, or will have no difficulty 

in acquiring them. But if he does not possess them, 

and cannot acquire them, he had better lay to heart 

Hesiod's lines' : 

' Thu rofuroiice in probably not to any B|)ccial [Niasage in 
tlio dialogues of Plato, but to Uio gouoral drift or acopo of the 
Socratio dialectics. 

' Aristotle's reasoning depends in part on tlie double meaning 
uf dpx4 vif. (1) starting-point or beginning, (2) first principle or 
axiomatic trutli. 

' "Epya Kui *llii€pai 291— 2U5. 
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** Far best is he who is himself all- wise, 
And he, too, good who listens to wise words; 
But whoso is not wise nor lays to heart 
Another's wisdom is a useless man."* 

But to return from our digression : It seems not Crap. m. 
unreasonable that peojilo should derive their concep- ^^* 
tion of the good or of happiness from men's lives, jioiw of 
Thus ordinary or vulgar people conceive it to be 
pleasure, and accordingly approve a life of enjoyment 
For th ere are practically three prominent lives, the 
sjaiBiiaV Uib luJltlaili ami, tlitnllv. the R poculativa^ 
Now tho mass of men present an absolutely slavish 
api)earanco,as choosing the life of brute boasts, but they 
meet with consideration because so many persons in 
authority share the tastes of Sardanapalus K Cultivated 
and practical people, on the other hand, identify 
happiness with honour, as honour is the general end 
of political life. But this appears too superficial for 
our present purpose ; for honour seems to depend 
more upon the people who pay it than upon the 
person to whom it is paid, and wo have an intuitive 
feeling that the good is sometliing which is proper to 
a man himself and cannot easily be taken away from 
him. It seems too that the reason why men seek ' 
honour is tliat tliey may be confident of their own 
goodness. Accordingly they seek it at the hands of 
the wise and of those who know them well, and they 
seek it on the ground of virtue ; heiicejt is clear that 
in their judgment at any rate virtue is superior to 
honour. It would perhaps be right then to look 
upon virtue rather than honour as being the end of 

^ The most luxurious, and the hist, Assyrian monarch. 
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^ y^^' ^Ktfte political life. Yet virtue again, it appears, lacks 
* vAr\ ^ completeness ; for it seems that a man may possess 
^ ^ V ^3 virtue and yet be asleep or inactive throughout life, 
\ ^\ and, not only so but he may experience the greatest 
calamjtieajapd, mis fortunes. J But nobody would call 
/Isuch a life a life of happiness, unless he were main- 
I I taining a paradox. It is not necessary to dwell 
•? ^ further on tliis subject, as it is sufficiently discussed 
^ ' ' in the popular philosophical treatises'. The tliird 
' "^^ life is ^the speculative which we will investigate 






*" hereafter*. 






The life of money-making is in a sense a life of 

constraint, and it is clear tliat wealth is not tlie 

. > vt_^ 5 good of which wc are in qucut ; for it in usofid in 

' '\ -x% 1 part as a means to something else. It would be a 

^ 1 ^ more reasonable view therefore that tlie things men- 

1' a 4 tioned before, viz. aeiisual pleasure^ honour and 

virtue^ are ends than that wealth is, as they are 

things which are desired on their own account Yet 

these too are apparently not ends, although much 

^s^ argument has been employed' to show that tliey are. 

X^ Cbip.iv. We may now dismiss tliis subject; but it will 

SSureTMi perliaps be bes t to con sider the unive rsal g oodt and 

fs^^' to discuss the meaning in which the phrase is used, 

^ The "popular philosophical treatiaes" r^ /yKwcXia ^ooo- 
^ij/Aora as Uiey are called wtpi ovpayov i. cb. 9, p. 279 A|, 
represent, as I suppose, the discussions and conclusions of 
thinkers outside Uie Aristotelian school and are in fact the 
sanio as the ^(t^tpiKol \6yoi, 

* The investigation of the speculative life occurs in Book x. 

' The usage of Aristotle is in favour of taking KaTafi4fi\ffimu 
to mean ''has been employed" rather tlian "has been wasted"; 
see especially w€p\ Koafiov ch. 6, p. 397 Bi^ 
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altfiough there is this difficulty in such an enquiry, 
that the doctrine qf ideas has been introduced by Doctrine of 
our friends'. Yet it will perhaps seem the best, and ******* 
indeed the right course, at least when tlie tmth is at ^^ . 
stake, to go so fiir as to sacrifice what is near aiidjotA^^^^^^jj 
dear to us, es pecially as we are philosophers. _Fo r' U^^ 
friends and truth are both dear to us, but it is'^^s^ t^ j y .. 
sacred duty to prefer the truth. '»<^% 7- 

Now the authors of this theory did not make ideas 
of things in which they predicated priority and 
posteriority. Hence they did not constitute an idea 
of numbers. But^jEpod^is predicated equally ofNotmi- 
jubstance, quality: and cslation, and the absolute or op^'glx^^ 
essential, t.e. stibstanoe, is in its nature prior to the ^ 'A'-^ 
relative, as relatiyity is like an offshoot or accident, t' 
of existence ; hence there cannot be an idea which is 
common to them both. Again, there are as many 
ways of predicating good as of predicating existence ; 
for it is predicated of substance as_e .g. of God or the 
mind, or of quality as of ttie virtues, or of qnan^ty 
as of t he mean, or of relativity 'as of the useful, or of 
time as of opportunity, or of place as of a habitation, 
ancTso on. It is clear then that it cannot be a 
common univers al idea or a unity ; otherwise it 
wouia not be predicated in all the categories' but 
only in one. Thirdly, as there is a single science of 
all such things as fall under a single idea, there/ 
would have been a single science of all good thingp^v 
the idea, of **good" were single ; but in fact theri^are 
many sciences even of such good things as ^^ under 

^ In reference, of conree, to Plato. 

* For tlie " categories ^ see Karriyopiai/fk. 4. 
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a single category, Btrategy, e.g. being the Bcience 
of opportunity in war, and medicine the science of 
opportunity in disease, medicine again being the 
science of the mean in respect of food, and gymnastic 
the science of the mean in resiioct of exercise. It 
would be difficulty too, to say what is meant by the 
''absolute" in anything, if in "absolute man" and in 
''man" there is one and the same conception of man. 
For there will be no difference between them in 
respect of manhood, and, if so, neither will there be 
any difference between "absolute good** and "good" 
in respect of goodness. Nor again will good be 
more good if it is etomal, since a white tiling which 
lasts for a long time is not whiter lliau tlial which 
lasts for a single day. There seems to be more 
plausibility in the doctrine of the Pytliagoreans^ 
who place miity in the catalogue of goods, and 
Speusippus' apparently agrees with them. How- 
ever these are questions which may be deferred 
to another occasion ; but thereis an objec tjon^to my 
arguments which suggests itself viz. that^^tlie Plaionie 
theory does not apply to every good, tiiat the tilings 
which in themselves are sought after and welcomed 
are reckoned as one species and the things which 
tend to produce or in any sense preserve these or to 
prevent their opposites are reckoned as goods in a 
secondary sense as being means to these. It is clear 

^ The point if that it is apparently more reasonable to describe 
unity as a good than to describe good as a unity. The Pytha- 
goreans, or some of them, drew up catalogues of opposites 
(avoToixiai), as Aristotle explains MeCaph, i. cIl 6. 

' Plato's nephew and successor in the Academy. 
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then that there will be two kinds of goods, some Two kinds 
being absolute goods, and others secondary. Let us j^^iL^L 
then separate goods wliich are merely serviceable"^^** 
from absolute goods and consider if they are conceived " 

as iiilling under a single idea. But what k indLi^t 

things is it that may be defined as absolute goods? 
Will it be all such as are sought after independently 
of their consequences, e.g. wi^dQXPy sight^aod certain 
pleas ures and h oiLoura.? For granting that we seek 
affier these sometimes as means to something else, 
still we may define them as absolute goods. Or is 
none of tliese things an absolute good, nor anything 
else except the idea? But then the tyjye or idea 
will be * purposeless, ue. it will not comprise any 
particulars. If, on the other hand, these things too 
are al)sohito goods, the conception of the good will 
necessarily appear the same in them all, as the 
ocmception of whitoncsH api)oars the ssuno in snow 
and in white lead. But the conception of honour, 
wisdom and pleasure, are distinct and different in 
res{)ect of goodness. '' Good" then is not a commo n 
term falling under onie idea . But^iiT what sense is 
the term usea Y i^ or it does not seem to be an 
accidental homonymy'. Is it because all goods issue 
from one source or all tend to one end; or is it 
rather a case of analogy ? for as the sight is to the 
body, so is the mind to the soul, t.e. the mind may be 
called Uie eye of the sotU, and so on. But it will 

1 What is meant by an "accidental houionymy" or oquiyo- 
cation is easily seen in the Tarioiis senses of a single Englisli word 
racli as bu^L 
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perhaps be well to leave this subject for the present^ 

as an exact discussion of it would belong rather to a 

. . , different branch of philosophy. But the same is true 

Vt ' ' *^ I of the idea ; foreven if there is some one good which 

is predicated of all^th^ things, or some abstract and 

. \\v^ a bsol ute gooJ. it will plainly not be such as a man 

\. I finds practicable and attainable, and therefore will 

! not be such a good as wo are in search of. It 

^ will possibly be held, however, that it is wortli while 

to apprehend this universal ffooil, as having a relation 

to tiie goods which are attainable and practicable ; 

for if we have this as a model, we shall be better able 

to know the things which are good relatively to 

ourselves, and, knowing them, to accpiiro them. Now 

although there is a certain plausibility in this theory, 

it seems not to harmonize with scientific experience ; 

for while all sciences aim at a certain good and seek 

to supply a deficiency, they omit the knowledge of 

the universal good. Yet it is not reasonable to 

suppose that what would be so extremely helpful is 

ignored, and not sought at all by artists generally. 

But it is difficult to see what benefit a cobbler or 

carpenter will get in reference to his art by knowing 

the absolute good, or how the contemplation of the 

absolute idea will make a person a better physician or 

general. For it appears that a physician does not 

regard health abstractedly, but regards the health of 

man or rather perhaps of a particular man, as he 

N^ gives his medicine to individuals. 

Chap. v. But leavhig this subject for the present let us 

tiieiprs^ revert to the good of which we are in quest and 

JlJSi!* consider what its nature may be. For it is clearly 
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different in different actions or arts ; it is one thing 
in medicine, another in strategy, and so on. ,Wbat 
then is the good in each of these instances? It is 
presumably that for the sake of which all else is done. 
This in medicine is health, in strategy, victory, in 
domestic architecture, a house, and so on. But in 
every action and purpose it is the end, as it is for the 
sake of the end that people all do everything else. If 
then there.is. a oerbun jBnd.j)Lall>action,.it will be. 
this which is the practicable good, and if there are 
several such oiids it will be those. 

Our argument has aixived by a different path at 
the same conclusion as before ; but we must endea- 
vour to elucidate it still further. As it appears that 
there are more ends than one and some of these, e.g. 
wealth, flutes, and instruments generally we desire 
as means to sometliing else, it is evident that they 
are not all final ends. But the highest good is clearly 
something final. Hence if there is only one final end, Fiuai good, 
this will be the object of which we are in search, and 
if there are more than one, it will be the most final of 
them. We speak of that which is sought after for 
its own sake as more final than that which is sought 
after as a means to something else ; we speak of that 
which is never desired as a means to something else 
as more final than the things which are desired both 
ill themselves and as means to something else ; and 
we speak of a thing as absolutely final, if it is lUways 
desired in itself and never as a means to something 
else. 

It seems that happiness preeminently answers to HappintM 
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the filial tliis description, as we always desire liappiness for its 
'^'^^^ own sake and never as a means to something else, 
whereas we desire honour, pleasure, iutellect^ and 
every virtue, partly for tlieir own sakes (for we 
should desire them independently of what might 
result from them) but partly also as being means to 
happiness, because we suppose they will prove tiie 
instruments of happiness. Happiness, on the other 
hand, nobody desires for the sake of these things, nor 
indeed as a means to anything else at all. 

We come to the same conclusion if we start from 
the consideration of self-sufficiency, if it may be 
assumed that the final good is self-sufficient But 
when we speak of self-sufficiency, we do not mean 
that a i)ersou leails a solitary life all by himself, but 
diat he has parents, children, wife, and friends, and 
fellow-citizens in general, as man is naturally a social 
being. But here it is necessary to prescribe some 
Umit ; for if the circle be extended so as to include 
parents, descendants, and friends' friends, it will go 
on indefinitely. Ijeaving tliis point, however, fior 
/ future investigation, we define the( self-sufficient as 
tliat yfhich, taken by itself, niakes life desirable,^d 
wholly free from want, and this is our conception of 
happine6S.j 

Again, we conceive happiness to be tlie most 
desirable of all things, and that not merely as one 
among other good tilings. If it were one among 
other good things, the addition of the smallest good 
would increase its desirableness; for the accession 
makes a superiority of goods, and the greater of 
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two goods iR always the more desirable. It appears 
then that happiness is something final and self- 
sofiicient, being the end of all action. 

Perhaps, however, it seems a truth which is Chap.vi. 
generally admitted, that happiness is the supreme 
good ; what is wanted is to. define its nature a little Natnrtof 
more cfearly. The best way of arriving at such a^^**"^* 
definition willprobably be to ascertain the function 
of Man. For, as with a flute-player, a statuary, or 
Shy artisan, or in fact anybody who has a definite 
fimction and action, his goo<lnes8, or excellence seems 
to lie in his function, so it would seem to be with 
Man, if indeed he has a definite function. Can it be 
said then that, while a carpenter and a cobbler have 
definite functions and actions, Man, unlike them, 
is naturally functionless ? The reasonable view is 
that, as the eye, the hand, the foot, and similarly each 
several part of the body has a definite function, so 
Man may be reganlod as having a definite function 
a])art from all these. What then, can this function 
bef It is not life ; for life is apparently something 
which man shares with the plants ; and it is some- 
thing peculiar to him that we are looking for. We 
must exclude therefore the life of nutrition and 
hicrease. There is next what may be called the life 
of sensation. But tliis too, is apparently shared by 
Man with horses, cattle, and all other animals. There 
remains what I may call the practical life of the 
rational part of Man* a being. But the rational part 
is twofold ; it is rational partly in the sense of being 
obedient to reason, and partly in the sense of possess- 
ing reason and intelligence. The practical life too 
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may be conceived of in two ways^, viz^ either as a 
moral staie, or as a moral acUvity: but we must 
understand by it the life of activity, as this seems to 
be the truer form of the oc^oeption. 

^ineUon The function of Man then is an activity of soul 
in accordance with reason, or not indejiendently of 
reason. Again the functions of a person of a certain 
kind, and of such a person who is good of his kind 
e.g. of a liarpist and a good harpist, are in our view 
generically the same, and this view is true of people 
of all kinds without exception, the superior excellence 
being only an addition to the function ; for it is the 
function of a liarpist to play the harp, and of a good 
harjnst to play the harp well. This being so, if we 
define tlie function of Man as a kind of life, and thb 
life as an activity of soul, or a course of action in 
conformity with reason, if the function of a good man 
is such activity or action of a good and noble kind, 
and if everything is successfully performed when it is 
performed in accordance with its proper excellence,, 

Ddinitiou it foUows that the good of Man is an activity of soul 

oi 'iuS!'^^ in accordance with virtue or, if tliere are more virtues 
than one, in accordance with the best and most 
complete virtue. But it is necessary to add the 
words "in a complete Ufa" For as one swallow or 
one day does not make a spring, so one day or a 
short time does not make a fortunate or happy man. 

CHAP. VII. Tliis may be taken as a sufiiciently accurate sketch 
of the good ; for it is rights I think, to draw the 

^ In other worda life may be taken to mean either the mere 
poai O M J on of certain Ceumlties or their actire exercise. 
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ouUines first aud afterwards to fill in the details. It 
would seem that anybody can carry on and complete 
what has been satisfactorily sketched in outline/, 
and that time is a good inventor or cooperator in 
so doing. This is the way in which the arts liave 
made their advances, as anybody can supply a- 
deficiency. 

But bearing in mind wliat has been already said, Degree of 

«•-, m !• • accural^ 

we must not look for the same degree of accuracy m Rttainabie 
all subjects; we must be content in each class of . 
subjects with accuracy of such a kind as tlio subject- 
matter allows, and to such an extent as is proi>or to 
the inquiry. For while a carpenter and a geometri- 
cian both want to find a right angle, they do not want 
to find it in the same sense ; the one wants only such 
an approximation to it as will serve his practical pur- 
pose, tlie other, as being concerned with truth, wants 
to know its nature or character. We must follow 
the same course in other subjects, or wo shall sacrifice 
the main points to such as are subordinate. Again, 
wo must not insist with equal emphasis in all sub- 
jects upon ascertaining tlio reason of things. We 
must sometimes e.g. in dealing with first principles 
be content with the proper evidence of a fact ; the 
fiict itself is a first point or jmnciple. But there are 
various ways of discovering first principles ; some 
are discovered by induction, others by perception, 
others by what may be called habituation, and so on. 
We must try to apprehend them all in the natural or 
appropriate way, and must take pains to define them 
satisfitctorily, as they have a vital hifiuence upon all 
that follows from them. For it seems that the first 
w. N. E. 2 
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principle or banning is more than half ^ the wholes 
and 18 the means of arriving at a clear conception of 
> many points which are under investigation. 

Oiur.viii. In considering the first principle we must pay 
regard not only to the conclusion and the premisses 
of our argument, but also to such views as are 
popularly held about it For while all experience 
harmonizes with the truth, it is never long before 
truth clashes with fiUsehood. 

cUMiflcA- Qoods have been divided into three classes, vis. 

^^^ external goods as they are called, goods of the sool 
and goods of the body. Of these three classes we 
consider the goods of tlie soul to be goods in the 
strictest or most literal sense. But it is to the soul 
tliat wo ascribe psychical* actions and activities. 
Thus our definition is a good one, at least accordiog 
to this theory, which is not only ancient but is 
accepted by students of philosophy at the present 
time. It is right too, inasmuch as certain actions and 
activities are said to be the end ; for thus it i^peare 
that the end is some good of the soul and not an 
external good. It is in harmony with this definiti<m 
that the happy man should live well and do weU, as 

p. 6. happiness, it has been said, is in fiict a kind of living 

and doing well. 

CHAr. IX. It appears too that the requisite characteristics of 
happiness are all contained in the definition ; for some 
people hold that happiness is virtue, others that it is 

> In alluiioii to the adage apx^ fifuw warrit, in which bowe?er 
dpxri means *' beginning." 

* It it a pitj that the En^lith language does not posses a 
word which stands to ''soul ** in the relation of ^x"^^ ^ V^y^i 
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prudsnco!, others that it is wisdoia. of some kind, ^^^ 
others that it is these things or one of them cQivfoinecLhanrfuMs. 
with pleaGfure^or not dissociated from pleasure, others 
again inchide external prosperity. Some of these 
views are held by many ancient thinkers, others by a 
few thinkers of high repute. It is probable that 
neither side is altogether wrong, but that in some 
one point, if not in most points, they are both right ^ 

Now the definition is in harmony with the view of Happin^w 
those who hold that happiness is virtue or oxcolience prema 
of some sort ; for activity hi accordance with virtue ^^^' 
implies virtue. But it would seem that there is a 
considerable difference .between taking the supreme 
good to consist in acquisition or in use, in a moral 
state or in an activity. For a moral state, although 
it exists, may produce .nothing good, eg. if a person 
is asleep, or has in any other way become inactive. 
But this cannot bo the case with an activity, as 
activity hnplics action and gooil action. As in the 
Olympian games it is not the most beautiful and 
strongest persons who receive the crown but they 
who actually enter the lists as combatants — ^for it is 
some of these who become victors-^so it is they 
who act rightly that attain to what is noble and good 
in life. Again, their life is pleasant in itself. For 
pleasure is a psychical fact, and whatever a man is said 
to be fond of is pleasant to him, e.g. a horse to one 
who is fond of horses, a spectacle to one who is fond 
I 

^ The difference between ^puvi/o-ir ^ prudence ** or ** practical 
wisdom'* and ao4>ia '* speculative " or "theoretical wisdom** is 
oommonlj assumed by Aristotle. 

2—2 
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of spectadeSi and similarly just actions to a lover of 
justice, and virtuous actions in general to a lover of 
virtue. Now most men find a sense of discord in 
their pleasures, because their, pleasures are not such 
as are naturally pleasant But to the lovers of 
nobleness natural pleasures ai-o pleasant Itjsiictisss 
jnjtccpn}anQe witJi virtue that are natur^Uy plfiamnt 
Such actions tiieu are pleasant both relatively to 
these persons and in tiiemselves. Nor does tiieir life 
need that pleasure should be attached to it as a sort 
of amulet ; it possesses pleasure in itself. For it may 
be added that a person is not good, if he does not 
take delight in noble actions, as nobody would call a 
I)orson just if lie dul not t^ko deliglit in just actions, 
or liberal if ho did not take deliglit in libcnil actions, 
and so on. But if this is so, it follows tiiat actions in 
accordance with virtue are pleasant in themselves. 
But they are also good and noble, and good and 
noble in the highest degree, if the judgment of Uie 
virtuous man upon them is rights his judgment being 
such as we have described. Happine88.jthen.ls..the 
best and noblest tmd pleasautest thing in the world, 
nor is there any suciTdistinction between gmducsfi^ 
nobleness. Im d pleasure »i.!!the^];»graai.at^I^EdM 
suggests: 

''Justico is noblest^ Iloalth h best, 
To gaiu ono's end u iileastrnt^dl/' 

For tiiesc are all essential cliuroctcristica of tlie 
best activities, and we hold that hsippineBS consiBto in 
these or in one and the noblest of these. Still it h^ 
clear that happiness requires tlie addition of exCemal^ 
p* ^0- goods, as we said ; for it is impossible^ c 
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difBciilt for a person to do what is noble unless he is 
famished with external means. For there are many 
things which .can. onljL be^-done^througlv^he. instnir 
mentality of friends or wealthior politiCQil. pfiKfiTy and 
there are some things the lack of which must mar 
felicity, e.g. noble birth, a prosperous fiimily, and 
personal beauty. For a person is incapable of happi- 
ness if he is absolutely ugly in appearance, or low 
born, or solitary and childless, and perhaps still more 
so, if he has exceedingly bad children or friends, or 
has had good children or friends and has lost them 
by death. As we said, then, it seems that prosperity 
of this kind is an indispensable addition to virtua It 
is for this reason that some persons identify good 
fortune, and others virtue, with happiness. 

The question is consequently raised whether hap- Chaf. x. 
piness is something that can be learnt or acquired by Sjibe^^* 
habit or discipline of any other kind, or whether it '**™l2. 
comes by some divine dispensation or oven by chance. 

Now if there is anytliing in the world that is a HappineM 
gift of the Gods to men, it is reasonable to suppose ui?g«1s. 
that happiness is a divine gift, especially as it is the 
best of human tilings. This however is perhaps a 
point which is more appropriate to another investiga- 
tion than the present But oven if happiness is not 
sent by the Qods but is the result of virtue and of 
learning or discipline of some kind, it is apparently 
one of the most divine things in the world ; for it 
would appear that that which is the prize and end of 
virtue is the supreme good and is in its nature divine 
and blessed. It will also be widely extended ; for it 
will be capable of being produced in all persons, 
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except imch as are mmtdly defbnned, by a proceaB 
of gtudy or care. And if it is better that hai^tnesB 
should be produced in this way than by chancy it 
may reasonably be supposed that it is so produced, 
as Uie order of things is the best possible in Nature 
and so too in art^ and in causation generally, and 
most of all in the highest kind of causation. But 
it would be altogether inconsistent to leave what is 
I greatest and noblest to chanca But the definition of 
' fiappifutsa itself helps to clear up tlio question ; fur 
happiness has been defined as a certain kind of activity 
! of the soul in accordance witli yirtue. Of the othw 
I goods, tA of goods besides those of HiS smilf souio 
; ore noccss2U7 us anteceilcnt conditions of happiness^ 
otliers are in tlieir nature co-oi)erutive luid service- 
able as instruments of happiness. 

The conclusion at which we have arrived agrees 

witli our origiiud position. For we hud it down tliat 

the end of political science is the supreme good ; and 

^^•eiof political science is concerned with notliing so much 

as with producing a certain character in the citiiens^ 

or in other words with making them good, and 

^"u!^' cai)able of performing noble actions. It is reasonable 

jruaiiir, then not to speak of an ox, or a horse, or any other 

othS!!^^ animal as happy ; for none of them is capable of 

I>articiimting in activity as so defined. For the same 

reason no child can be happy, as the age of a child 

makes it imi)ossibIe for him to display this activity at 

present, and if a child is ever said to bo happy, the 

ground of tlio felicitation is his promise, txUticr Hum 

his actual performa^ice. For happiness demands, as 

p.i<. we said, a complete virtue and a complete life. For 
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there are all sorts of changes and chances in life, and 
it is possible that the most prosperous of men will, in 
his old age, fall into extreme calamities as is told of 
Priam in the heroic legends. But if a person has 
experienced such chances, and has died a miserable 
death, nobody calls him happy. i 

Is it tlie case then that nobody in the world may Ciur. XL 
be called happy so long as he is alive? Must we^|^|^ 
adopt Solon's* rule of looking to the end? and, if we ^^ ^ 
follow Solon, can it be said that a man is really happy hit Ufa. 
after his death ? Surely such a view is wholly absurd, ^ ^^ 
especially for us who define happiness as a species of 
activity. But if we do not speak of one who is dead 
as happy, and if Solon's meaning is not this but 
rather that it is only when a man is dead that it is safe 
to call him fortunate as being exempt at last from 
evils and calamities, this again is a view which is 
open to some objection. For it seems that one who 
is dead is capable of being affected both by good and 
by evil in the same way as one who is living but 
unconscious, e.g. by honours and dishonours and by 
the successes or reverses of his children and his de- 
scendants generally. But here again a difficulty 
occurs. For if a person has lived a fortunate life up 
to old age, and has died a fortunate death, it is 
possible that he may experience many vicissitudes of 
fortune in the persons of his descendants. Some of 
them may be good and may enjoy such a life as they 
deserve ; others may be bad and may have a bad life. 



^ HerodoinB i. ch. 32 is the authoritj for Uie celebrated 
warning which Solon is said to have addressed to Crcesns. 
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It is clear, too, tliat descendanta may stand in all 
sorts of different degrees of relationship to their 
ancestor. It would be an extraoi*dinary result, if the 
dead man were to share the vicissitudes of tlieir 
fortune and to become happy at one time and miser- 
able at another, as (hey became eitliei* happy w 
miserable. But it would be equally extraordinary, 
if the future of descendants should not affect tlieir 
parents at all or for a certain time. It will be best^ 
however, to revert to the difficulty which was raised 
before, as it will perhaps afford an answer to the 
present question. If it is right to look to the end, 
and when the end comes to felicitate a i)erson not as 
being fortunate but as having been so before, surely 
it is an extraordinary thing that at the time when lie 
is happy we should not speak tlie truth about him, 
because we do not wish to call the living happy in 
view of the vicissitudes to which they are liable and 
because we have formed a conception of happiness as 
something that is permanent and exempt from the 
possibility of change and because tho same persona 
are liable to many revolutions of fortune. For it is 
clear that, if we follow the changes of fortune, we 
shall often call the same person happy at one time, 
and miserable at another, representiilg the happy 
[ man as '' a^ sort of chameleon without any stability of 
I position." It cannot be right to follow the changes of 
fortune. It is not u]K)n these that good or evil 
dc])end8 ; they are necessary accessories of human 
p. 90. life, as we said ; but it is a man's activities in accord- 

^ Apparently an Iambic lina 
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ance with yirtue that constitute his happiness and 
Hie opposite actiyities that constitute liis misery. 
The difficulty which has now been discussed is itself 
a witness that this is the true view. For there is no 
human function so constant as the activities in c^o-CoMtoney 
cordance with virtue ; they seem to be more perma- Tirtaons 
nent than the sciences themselves. Among these ■®**^*^* 
activities, too, it is the most honourable which are tlie 
most permanent, as it is in them that the life of the 
fortunate chiefly and most continuously consists. For 
this is apparently the reason why such activities are 
not liable to be forgotten\ 

Tlie element of permanency which is required will 
be found in the happy man, and he will preserve his 
character throughout life ; for he will constantly or 
in a preeminent degree pursue such actions and 
speculations as accord with virtue ; nor is there any- 
body who will bear the chances of life so nobly, witli 
such a perfect and complete liarmony, as ho who is 
truly good and ''foursquare without a flaw*." Now 

> Aristotle moans tliat it is comparatively easy to forget 
•dentiAc truths, when they have onoe been leam^ but it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to lose the habit of virtuous activity. 
In other words, he means that knowledge is less stable, and 
Uiereforo loss valuable, tlian charactor. 

* Tlie phrase '* foursquare wiUiout a flaw** is token from 
Simonides, as Plato says in his Proiagoroi p. 339, n, where the 
passage in which the phrase occurs is quoted at length. Op. 
Rhetarie ni. ch. 11 p. 1411 B,/. In a similar, but not identical 
) a modem poet speaks of the great Duke of Wellington as 

"that tower of strength 
Which stood foursquare to all the winds that blew." 
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the oveuts of chance are uumerous and of different - 
magnitudes. It is dear then that small incidents of 
good fortune, or the reverse, do not turn the scale of 
life, but tliat such incidents as are great and nume- 
rous augment the felicity of life, if they are fortunate^ 
as tliey tend naturally to embellish it and the use of 
them is noble and yirtuous, and on the other hand, if 
they are of a contrary character, mar and mutilate its 
felicity by causing pains and hindrances to various 
activities. Still even in these circumstances nobility ' 
shines out, when a person bears the weight of accu- 
mulated misfortunes with calmness, not from insensi- 
bility but from innate dignity and magnanimity. 
TiMbapiiy But if it is tlie activities which determine the 
omabto uf life, as we said, nobody who is fortunate can become 
^^^' miserable ; for he will never do what is hateful and 
mean. For our conception of the truly good and 
sensible man is tliat he bears all tlie diances of life 
with decorum and always does what is noblest in the 
circumstances, as a good general uses the forces at 
his command to tlie best advantage ^n war, a good 
cobbler makes tlie best shoe witli the leatlier tliat is 
given him, and so on through tlie whole series of the arts. 
If this is so, it follows tliat tlie happy man can never 
become miserable; I do not say that he will be 
fortunate, if he meets such chances of life as Priam. 
Yet he will not be variable or liable to frequent 
change, as he will not be moved from his happi- 
ness easily or by ordinary misfortunes but only by 
such misfortunes as are great and numerous ; and 
after them it will not be soon that he will regain his 
happiness, but, if he regains it at all, it will be only in 
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a long and complete period of time and after attain- 
ing in it to great and noble residts. 

We may safely then define a happy man as one Definition 
whose activity accords with perfect virtue and who is newu^ 
adequately furnished with external goods, not for a 
casual period of time but for a complete or perfect 
lifetime. But perhaps wo ought to add, that he will 
always live so, and will die as he lives ; for it is not 
given us to foresee the future, but we take happiness 
to bo an end, and to be altogether perfect and 
complete, and, this being so, wo shall call i)Coplo 
fortunate during their lifetime, if they iK)sse8S and 
will possess these characteristics, but fortunate only 
so &r as men may be fortunate. 

But to leave the discussion of this subject : Tlie The 
idea that the fortunes of one's descendants and of SJS^Sif"' 
one's friends generally have no influence at all "po^i SJ^^Jj^rt^ 
oneself seems excecilingly hai*8h, and contrsviy to 
received opinions. But as the events of life arc 
numerous and present all sorts of differences, and 
some are of more concern to us than others, it would 
be clearly a long, if not an infinite task, to define 
them individually ; we must, I think, be content to 
describe them generally and in outline. Now, as in 
personal misfortunes some have a certain weight and 
influence upon our life, and others, it seems, are 
comparatively light, so it is with such misfortunes as 
affect our friends generally. But as the difference 
between the experiences of the living or the dead is 
&r greater than the difference between terrible crimes 
when enacted upon the stage in tragedies and the 
same crimes when merely assumed to have already 
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occurred, it is necessaiy to take account of this 
differeuce also, and Rtill more perhaps of the aerioiui 
doubt wlilch lias been raised as to the participation 
of the dead in any good or evil. For it is probable in 
tliis yiew that if anytliing, whether good or eyil, 
reaches tlie dead at all, it is feeble and insigiufican^ 
either absolutely, or in relation to tliem, or if not^ is 
of such a magnitude and character as to be incapable 
of making people happy if tliey are not happy or of 
depriying them of their felicity, if they are. 

It would seem then that tlie dead are aflTected or 

influenced in some way by tlie prosperity and tlie 

- adversity of their friends, but that the influence is of 

such a kind luid degree as not to imUce people happy, 

if they are not happy, nor to have any shuilar efib(^ 

Chap. xh. Having determined these points, let us consider 

£^j^^' whether happiness belongs rather to such things as 

^^ ^ are objects of praise or to such things as are objects 

bonoor? of houour. For it is clearly not a mere potential 

good* 

It appears that wliatever is an object of praise is 
praised as {KMisossing a coi*tain character, and standing 
in a certain relation to something. For we praise 
one who is just and manly and good in any way, or 
we praise virtue, because of their actions and pro- 
ductions. We praise one who is strong and swift and 
so on, as naturally possessing a certain character and 
standing in a certain relation to something that is 
itself good and estimable. The truth of this statement 
becomes clear, if we take the case of praises bestowed 
upon the Oods. Such praise appears ridiculous as 
implying a reference to ourselves, and there must be 
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such a reference, because, as we said, praise invariably 
implies a reference to a higher standard. But if this 
is the nature of praise, it is clear that it is not praise 
but something greater and better which is appropriate 
to all that is best, as indeed is evident ; for we speak of 
the Gods as "blessed" and "happy" rather than as 
** praisewortJiif and we speak of the most godlike 
men as "blessed." It is the same with goods; for 
nobody praises happiness as he praises justice, but he 
calls it blessed, as being in its nature better and 
more divine. It is sometimes held on these grounds 
tliat Eudoxus^ was right in advocating the supremacy 
of pleasure ; for the fact that pleasure is a good and 
yet is not praised, indicates, as he thought, that it is 
higher than the objects of praise, as God and the 
good are higher, these being the standards to which 
everything else is referred. For praises' are appro- 
priate to virtue, as it is virtue which makes us csipablo 
of noble deeds ; but iNincgyrics to accompliHliod re- 
sults, whether they be results of the body or of the 
souL But it may be said that an exact discussion 
of these points belongs more properly to the special 
study of panegyrics. We see clearly, however, from 
what has been said, that liappincss is something 



^ A papil of Plato, whose iKjrsonal characicr is favourably 
noticed by Aristotle in Book x. ch. 2. He was an astronomer as 
well as a philosopher. 

' The distinction between the c^ir of virtue as deserving 
praise Qhrmwot) and the tpyov as deserving panegyric {iyicmiuop) 
which is drawn out in the Rhetoric Book iil ch. 9 is introduced 
a litUe awkwardly here, where the point is that virtue, as being a 
sutjoct of praise, was in tho Eudoxiau view inferior to pleasure. 
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honourable and final. And that it is so seems to 
follow also from the fact that it is a first priiiciide ; 
for it is for the sake of happiness that we all do 
everything else, and the first principle or the canae of 
all that is good we regard as something honourable 
and divine. 

CuAF.xni. Inasmudi as happiness is an activity of soul in 
]|[J'^5J^4 accordance with complete or perfect virtue, it is 
of happi- necessary to consider virtue, as this will perhi^ be 
: the best way of studying happiness. 

It appears that virtue is the object upon which 
the true statesman has expended tlie largest amount 
of trouble, as it is his wish to make the citiiens 
virtuous and obedient to the laws. We have instances 
of such statesmen in the l^islators of Crete and 
Lacedaemon and such other legislators as have re- 
sembled them. But if tliis inquiry is proper to 
political science, it will clearly accord with our original 
purpose to pursue it But it is clear that it is hnman 
virtue which we have to consider ; for the good of 
p. lA. which we are in search is, as we said, human good, 
and the happiness, human happiness. By human 
virtue or excellence we mean not tliat of the body, 
but that of the soul, and by happiness we mean an 
activity of the soul 
Import- If this is so, it is clearly necessary for statesmen 

fdKiiogy to have some knowledge of the nature of tlie soul in 
^^ the same way as it is necessary for one who is to 
treat the eye or any part of the body, to have some 
knowledge of it, and all the more as political science 
is better and more honourable than medical science. 
Clever doctors take a great deal of trouble to under- 
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stand the body, and similarly the statesman must 
make a study of the soul. But he must study it with 
a yiew to his particular object and so far only as his 
object requires; for to elaborate the study of it 
further would, I think, be to aggravate unduly the 
labour of our present undertaking. 

There are some facts concerning the soul which 
are adequately stated in the popular or exoterical 
discourses, and these we may rightly adopt It is Analysis of 
Hiated e.g. that the soul has two parts, one irrational **** ^°^' 
atid the other possessing reason. But whether these 
patis are distinguished like the parts of the body and 
like eyerything that is itself divisible, or whether 
they are theoretically distinct, but in fact inseparable, 
as convex and concave in the circumference of a 
circle, is of no importance to the present inquiry. 

Again, it seems that of the irrational part of the 
soul one part is common, ie. shared by man with aU 
Uvinff thtPffSf and vegetative ; I moan the part which 
is the cause of nutrition and incresise. For we may 
assume such a faculty of the soul to exist in all things 
that receive nutrition, even in embryos, and the same 
fiEMnilty to exist in things that are foil grown, as it is 
more reasonable to suppose that it is the same 
CsMnilty than that it is different It is clear then that 
the virtue or excellence of this faculty is not distinc- 
tively human but is shared by man with all living 
things; for it seems that this part and this faculty 
are especially active in sleep, whereas good and bad 
people are never so little distinguishable as in sleep — 
whence the sayuig that there is no difference between 
the happy and the miserable during half their life- 
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time. And this is only natural ; for sleep is an 
inactivity of the soul in respect of its yirtue or vice^ 
except in so for as certain impulses affect it to a slight 
extent^ and make the visions of the virtuous better 
than those of ordinary people. But enough has beoi 
said on this pointy and wo must now leave the 
principle of nutrition, as it imjsscshcs no natural sharo 
in human virtue. 

It seems that tiiere is another natmul principle 
of the soul which is irrational and yet in a sense 
partakes of reason. For in a continent or incontinent 
person we praise the reason, and that part of the 
soul which possesses reason, as it exhorts men rightiy 
and exhorts them to the best conduct. But it is 
clear Uiat Uiore is in Uiom aiiotiier principle which is 
naturally different from reason and fights and contends 
against reason. For just as the paralysed parts of 
the body, when we intend to move them to the rights 
are drawn away in a contrary direction to the left^ 
so it is with the soul ; the impulses of incontinent 
people run counter to reason. But there is this 
difference, however, that white in the body we*see the 
part which is drawn astray, in the soul we do not see 
it But it is probably right to suppose with equal 
certainty that there is in the soul too something 
different from reason, which opposes and thwarts it^ 
although the sense in which it is distinct from reason 
is immaterial But it appears that this iiart too par- 
takes of reason, as we said ; at all events in a con- 
tinent person it obeys reason, while in a temperate or 
courageous person it is probably still more obedient^ 
as being absolutely harmonious with reason. 
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It appears then that the irrational part of the soul 
is itself twofold ; for the v^etative faculty does not 
participate at all in reason, but the faculty of desire 
or general concupiscence participates in it more or 
less, in so far as it is submissive and obe<lient to 
reason. But U is obedient in the sense in which we 
speak of "i>aying attention to a father" or "to 
fi-iends/* but not in the sense in which we speak of 
''paying attention to mathematics.'* All correction, 
rebuke an<l exhortation is a witness that the irm- 
tional iKvrt of the soul is in a sense subject to the 
influence of reason. But if we are to say that this 
part too i)ossesses reason, then the part which 
lK)S8e8se8 reason will have two divisions, one possess- 
ing reason absolutely and in itself, the other listening 
to it as a child listens to its father. 

Virtue or exceUence again, admits of a distinction 
which depends on this difference. For wo 8|)eak of 
some virtues as intellectual and of others as moral, intoUeotnai 
wisdom, intelligence and prudence, being intellectual, virtaeT^ 
liberality and temperance being moral, virtues. For 
when we describe a person's character, wo do not say 
tliat he is wise or intelligent but that he is gentle 
or tenii>erate. Yet we praise a wise man too in 
respect of his mental state, and such mental states 
as deserve to be praised wo call virtuous. 



w. n. K. 
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Chap. I. ViRTUB or excellence being twofold, imrtly intellec- 
tual and partly moral, i"tellegtiml yjrtufl iff hoitt^ 

originated and foBtered_mwnly_ by_ tewlita^^ it. 

GwMiii therefore d?lP^9fli^-J§^9^n?^^ ^Qd-.time.>*MoraI* 
^u^ virtue ontho other h and is the ottfa^mftjiLludat> wmI 
acconlingly its name (v^^fcfj dpenj) is derived by a 
slight deflexion from habit (1^09) *• From tliis fact 
it is clear tiiat no moral virtue is implanted in us 
by nature ; a law of nature cannot be altered by 
habituation. Thus a stone naturally tends to fiUl 
downwards^ and it cannot be habituated or trained 
to rise upwards, even if wo were to habituate it by 
tlirowing it upwai*ds ten thousand times ; nor agaiu 
can Are be trained to sink downwards, nor auytliiiig 
else that follows one natural law be habituated or 
trained to follow another. It is neither by nature 
then nor in defiance of nature tliat virtues are im- 

^ The btndeut of AmtoUe miut familiarixo himsolf with iho 
concoption of intdloctual as well as of moral viriacs, although it 
is not tlio rule in modem philosophy to speak of tlie " virtues " of 
the intellect. 

* The approximation of /^or (hahi^ and ^Bos (character) cannot 
be represented in English. 
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planted in us. Nature giyes ui; the capacity of re- 
ceiving them, and that capacity is perfected by habit 

Again, if we take the various natural powers which 
belong to us, wo first acquire the proper faculties 
and afterwards display the activities. It is clearly so 
with the senses. It was not by seeing frequently 
or hearing frequently that we acquired the senses 
of seeing or hearing ; on the contrary it was because 
we possessed the senses that we made use of them, 
not by making use of them that we obtained them. 
But the virtues we acquire by first exercising them, 
as is the case with all the arts, for it is by doing what 
we ought to do when we have learnt the arts that 
we learn the arts themselves ; we become e^g. builders 
by building and harpists by playing the harp. Simi- 
larly it is by doing just acts that we become just^ by 
doing temperate acts that we become temperate, by 
doing courageous acts that we become courageous. 
The experience of states is a witness to this truth, for 
it is by training the habits that legislators make the 
citizens good. Tliis is the object which all legislators 
have at heart ; if a legislator does not succeed in it, 
he fails of his purpose, and it constitutes the distinc- 
tion between a good polity and a bad one. 

Again, the causes and means by which any virtue 
is produced and by which it is destroyed are the 
same ; and it is equally so with any art ; for it is by 
playing the harp that both good and bad harpists are 
produced and the case of builders and all other 
artisans is similar, as it is by building well that they 
will be good builders and by building badly that they 
will be bad builders. If it were not so, there would 

3—2 
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be 110 need of anybo<ly to teach tliem ; they would all 
be born good or bad in their several trades. The 
case of the virtues is the same. It is by acting iu 
sucli transactions as take place between man and inau 
that we become either just pr unjust It is by acting 
in the face of danger and by habituating ourselvoa to 
fear or courage that we become eitlier cowardly or 
courageous. It is mucli tlie same witli our desires 
and angry passions. Some people become temperate 
and gentJe, otliers become licentious and passionate^ 
according as they conduct themselves in one way 
or another way in particular circumstances. In a 
word moral states are the results of activities corre- 
spon ding to the moral statesjlhomsclvcs. ..U js our 
duty thoreforo to^voT a certain cli ara ctcr to tlie 
actiidtieS|^ as the moral states dei)end upon the 
differences of the activities. Accordingly the differ- 
ence between one training of the habits and another 
from early days is not a light matter, but is serious or J 
rather all-important Y 

CBAP.n. Our present study is not^ like other studies', 
emidwsing P^^i^Iy siKxnilativc in its intention ; for the object of 
to Yirtoe. our enquiry is not to know the nature of virtue but 
to become ourselves virtuous, as that is the sole 
benefit which it conveys. It is necessary therefore to 
consider the right way of performing actions, for it is 
p. 85. actions as we have said that determine the chanM^ter 
of the resulting moral states. 

That we should act in accordance with right 

^ i.e. such Btudics as generallj oocupied the attentioQ of the 
Aiiitoteliaa school 
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reason is a common general principle, which may here 
be taken for granted. The nature of right reason, 
and its relation to the yirtues generally, will be 
subjects of discussion hereafter. But it must bo 
admitted at the outset that all reasoning u]K)n practi- 
cal matters must be like a sketch in outline, it cannot 
be scientifically exact We began by laying down the ^**"*5Jj 
principle that the kind of reasoning demanded in any imposiibie. 
subject must be such as the subject-matter itself 
allows ; and questions of practice and expediency no 
more admit of inyariable rules than questions of 
health. 

But if this is true of general reasoning upon 
EUdcSy still more true is it that scientific exactitude is 
impossible in reasoning upon particular ethical cases. 
They do not fall under any art or any law, but the 
agents themselves are always bound to pay regard to 
the drcumstanccs of the moment as much as in 
meilicine or navigation. 

Still, although such is the nature of the present 
argument, we must try to make the best of it 

The first point to be observed then is that in such 
matters as we are considering deficiency and excess Defldenoy 
are equally fatal. It is so, as we observe, in regard botk^a^ 
to health and strength; for we must judge of what 
we cannot see by the evidence of what we do see. 
Excess or deficiency of gymnastic exercise is fatal to 
strength. Similarly an excess or deficiency of meat 
and drink is fatal to health, whereas a suitable 
amount produces, augments and sustains it It is the 
same then with temperance, courage, and the other 
virtues. A i)erson who avoids and is afraid of every- 
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tJiiiig and &oe8 nothing becomes a coward ; a peraon 
who is not afraid of anything but is ready to £em» 
everything becomes foolhardy. Similarly he who 
enjoys every pleasure and never abstains from any 
pleasure is licentious ; he who eschews all pleasures 
like a boor is an insensible sort of person. For 
temperance and courage are destroyed by excess and 
deficiency but preserved by the mean state. 

Again^ not only are tlie causes and the agendes of 
production, increase and destruction in the moral 
states the same, but the sphere of tlieir activity will 
be proved to be the same alsa It is so in other 
histancoH which are more conspicuous, e.g. in strongtii ; 
for slrongth is produced by taking a greiit deal of 
food and undergoing a great deal of labour, and it 
is the strong man who is able to take most food and 
to undergo most labour. Tlie same is the case with 
the virtue& It is by abstinence from pleasures that 
we become temperate, and, when we have become 
temperate, we are best able to abstain from them. 
So too widi courage; it is by habituating oursdves 
to despise and fiice alarms that we become coura- 
geous, and, when we have become courageous, we 
shall be best able to face them. 

The pleasure or pain which foUows upon actiond 
may be regarded as a test of a i>er8on's moral state. 
He who abstains from physical pleasures and foels 
delight in so doing is temperate ; but he who foels 
pain at so doing is licentiou?. He who faces dangers 
with pleasure, or at least without pain, is courageous ; 

vWjj*^ but he who feels pain at facing them is a coward. 

piMMunw For moral virtue is concerned with pleasures and 
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pains. It is pleasure which makes us do what is 
base, and pain which makes us abstain from doing 
what is noble. Hence the im^iortance of having had 
a certain training from very early days, as Plato* says, 
such a training as produces pleasure and pain at the 
right objects ; for this is the true education. 

Again, if the virtues are concerned with actions \ 
and emotions, and every action and every emotion is 
attended by pleasure and pain, this wiU be another 
reason why virtue should bo concerned with pleasures 
and piuns. There is also a proof of this fact in the 
use of pleasure and pain as means of punishment ; 
for punishments are in a sense remedial measures, 
and the means employed as remedies are naturally 
the opposites of the diseases to which they are applied, p. 86. 
Again, as we said before, every moral state of the 
soul is in its nature relative to, and concerned with, 
the thing by which it is naturally made better or 
worse. But pleasures and pains are the causes of 
vicious moral states, if we pursue and avoid such 
pleasures and pains as are wrong, or pursue and 
avoid them at the wrong time or in the wrong manner, 
or in any other of the various ways in which it is 
logically possible to do wrong. Hence it is that 
people' actually define the virtues as certain apathe- 
tic or qmescent states ; but they are wrong in using 
this alisolute language, and not qualifying it by the 
addition of the riglit or wrong manner, time and 
so on. 

It may be assumed then that moral virtue tends 

^ Law$ If. p. 653 A— o. 
' As e.g. the Cynioi.. 
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to produce the best action in respect of pleasures and 
painSy and that vice is its opposite. But tliere is 
another way in which we may see the same truth. 
There are three thmgs which influence us to desire 
them, viz. the noble \ the expedient, and the pleasant; 
and three opposite things which influence us to eschew 
them, viz. the shameful, the injurious, and the jHunfiiL 
Tlie good man then will be likely to take a right line, 
and the bad man to take a wrong one, in respect of 
all these, but especially in respect of pleasure ; for 
pleasure is felt not by Man only but by the lower 
animals, and is associated with all things that are 
matters of desire, as the noble and the expedi^it 
alike ap])car pleasant I^loasuro too is fostered in us 
all from early childhood, so that it is difficult to get 
rid of the emotion of pleasure, as it is deeply ingrain- 
ed in our life. Again, we make pleasure and pain in 
a greater or less degree the standard of our actions. 
It is inevitable therefore that our present study 
should be concerned from first to last with pleasures 
and pains ; for right or wrong feelings of pleasure 
or i>ain have a material influence uiMin actions. 
Again, it is more difficult to contend against pleasure 
than against anger, as Heraclitus' says, and it is not 
ivfuU is easy but what is comparatively difficult that 

^ It mQBt be remembered Uiat r6 KaX6¥ and to alaxpo^ may 
mean ** Uie beautiful " and ^ the ugly " aa well as " the noble " and 
the ''ahamefol," but it is tlie moral meaning which preponderates 
here. 

' The myiug of Heraclitua, as given in Eudem, Eth. n. 7, p. 
1223 Bqi is simply x*^*^^^ Bvfi^ fuix^trBiu' V^x^^ 7^ ttMcrai, the 
last words meaning that a person will gratify his anger eren at 
the risk of his life. 
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is in all cases the sphere of art or yirtue, as the value 
of success is proportionate to the difificultj. This 
then is another reason why moral virtue and political 
science should be exclusively occupied with pleasures 
and pains ; for to make a good use of pleasures and 
pains is to be a good man, and to make a bad use 
of them is to be a bad man. 

We may regard it then as established that virtue 
is concerned with pleasures and pains, that the causes 
which produce it are also the moans by which it is 
augmented, or, if they assume a different character, 
is destroyed, and that the sphere of its activity is the 
things which were themselves the causes of its 
production. 

But it may be asked what we mean by saying that Crap. m. 
people must become just by doing what is just and ^^" 
temperate by doing what is temi^crate. For if they ▼irtnw and 
do what is just and temperate, they are ipso facto 
proved, it will be said, to be just and temperate in 
the same way as, if they practise grammar and music, 
they are proved to bo grammarians and musicians. 

But is not the answer that the case of the arts 
is not the same? For a person may do something 
that is grammatical either by chance or at the sug- 
gestion of somebody else ; hence he will not be a 
grammarian unless he not only does what is gram- 
matical but does it in a grammatical manner, i.e. 
in virtue of the gfamniatical knowledge which he 
possesses. 

Tliere is another point too of difference between 
the arts and the virtues. The productions of art 
have their excellence in themselves. It is enough 
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therefore tliat^ when they are produced, they should 
be of a certain character. But actions in accordance 
with virtue are not e.g. justly or temperately per- 
formed because they are in themselves just or 
temperate. It is necessary that the agent at the 
time of performing them should satisfy certain 
conditions, i.e. in the first place that he should know 
what he is doing, secondly that he should deliberately 
choose to do it and to do it for its own- sake, and 
tliirdly that he should do it as an instance of a settled 
and immutable moral state. If it bo a question 
whether a person iK>ssesses any art, these conditions, 
except indeed the condition of knowlalge, are not 
tiiken into account; but if it bo a question of 
]>ossessing the virtues, the mere knowledge is of little 
or no avail, and it is the other conditions, which are 
the results of frequently performing just and tempe- 
rate actions, that are not of slight but of absolute 
importance. Accordingly deeds are said to be just 
and temperate, when they are such as a just or 
temiierate i)er8on would do, and a just and temi^erato 
I>er8on is not n)ci*ely one who docs these deeds but 
one who does them in the spirit of the just and the 
temperate. 

It may fairly be said then Uiat a just man becomes 
just by doing what is just and a temperate man 
becomes temiiorate by doing what is temperate, and 
if a man did not so act, he would not have so much as 
a cluuice of becoming good. But most i)eople, instead 
of doing such actions, take refuge hi theorizing; they 
imagine that they are pliilosophers and that philo- 
sophy will make them virtuous ; in fact they behave 
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like people who listen attentiyely to tlieir doctors but 
iieyer do anything that their doctors tell them. But 
it is as improbable that a healthy state of the soul 
will be produced by this kind of philosophizing as 
that a healthy state of the body will be produced by 
this kind of medical treatment 

We have next to consider the nature of virtue. Chap.iv 
Now, as the qualities of the soul are three, viz. ][2^oSoii 
emotions, faculties and moral states, it follows thatnora 
virtue must bo one of the three. By the emotions Jmoiii 
I mean desire, anger, fear, courage, envy, joy, love, ■***•' 
hatred, regret, emulation, pity, in a word whatever is 
attended by pleasure or pain. I call those faculties 
in respect of which we are said to be capable of 
experiencing these emotions, e.g. capable of getting 
angry or being pained or feeling pity. And I call 
those moral states in respect of which we are well or 
ill disposed towards the emotions, ill-disposed e.g. 
towards the passion of anger, if our anger be too 
violent or too feeble, and well-disposed, if it be duly 
moderated, and similarly towards the other emotions. 
Now neither the virtues nor the vices are emotions ; 
for we are not called good or evil in respect of our 
emotions but in respect of our virtues or vices. 
Again, we are not praised or blamed in respect of 
our emotions ; a i)erBou is not praised for l)eing afraid 
or being angry, nor blamed for being angry in an 
absolute sense, but only for being angry in a certain 
way ; but we are praised or blamed in respect of our 
virtues or vices. Again, whereas we are angry or 
afraid without deliberate purpose, the virtues are in 
some sense delibemte purposes, or do not exist in the 
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abB<$nce of deliberate purpose. It may be added 
that while we are said to be moved in respect of our 
emotions, in respect of our virtues or vices we are not 
said to be moved but to have a certain disposition. 

These reasons also prove that the virtues are not 
fiunilties. For we are not called either good or bad, 
nor are we praised or blamed, as having an abstract 
capacity for emotion. Also while Nature gives us 
our f<vculties, it is not Nature that makes us good or 

p. 85. bad, but this is a i)oint which we have already 
discussed. If then the virtues are neither emotions 
nor faculties, it remains that they must be moral 
states. 

Chap. v. The naturo of virtue has l)een now gencrically 

viriueuoi (icHcribcd. Ihit it is not enough to state merely tliat 

moral sutB virtue is a moral state, we must also describe tlie 

enitf mormi character of Uiat moral state. 

'^^' It must be laid down then that every virtue or 

exceUence has the effect of producing a good con- 
dition of that of which it is a virtue or excellence, and 
of enabling it to i>erform its fimction well. Thus the 
excellence of the eye makes the eye good and its 
function good, as it is by the excellence of the eye 
that we see well. Similarly, the excellence of the 
horse makes a horse excellent and good at racing, 
at carrying its rider and at fiicing the enemy. 

If then this is universally true, the virtue or 
excellence of man will be such a moral state as makes 
a man good and able to perform his proper function 

p. 16. well. We have already explained how this will be 
the case, but another way of making it clear will be 
to study the nature or character of this virtue. 
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Now ill everything, whether it be coutinuous or Doctrine of 
discrete^ it is possible to take a greater, a smaller, or 
an equal amount, and this either absolutely or in 
relation to ourselves, the equal being a mean between 
excess and deficieucy. By the mean in respect of the 
thuig itself, or the absolute mean, I understand that 
which is equally distinct from both extremes ; and 
this is one and the same thing for everybody. By the 
mean considere<l relatively to ourselves I understand 
tliat which is neither too much nor too little; but 
liiis is not one thing, nor is it the same for everybody. 
Tlius if 10 be too nmch and 2 too little we take G as a 
mean in respect of the thing itself ; for G is as much 
greater than 2 as it is less than 10, and this is a mean 
in arithmetical proportion. But the mean considered 
relatively to ourselves must not be ascertained in this 
way. It does not follow that if 10 pounds ofmcai be 
too much and 2 be too little for a man to eat, a 
trainer will order him G i>oundH, as this may itself be 
too much or too little for the jierson who is to take 
it; it will be too little ag. for Milo', but too much 
for a beginner in gymnastics. It will be the same 
with running and wrestling ; the right amount will 
vary toith the individtial. This being so, everybody 
who understands his business avoids alike excess and 
deflcioncy ; he seeks and chooses tlio mean, not the 
absolute mean, but the mean considered relatively to 
ourselves. 

^ In Aristotelian languac^e, as Mr Peters says, a straight line 
is a ** continuous quantity " but a rouleau of soyereigns a '' discrete 
qoantitj." 

> The famous Crotoniate wrestler. 
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Every science tlien performs its function well, if it 
regards the mean and refers the works whidi it 
produces to the mean. This is tiie reason why it is 
usually said of successful works tliat it is impossible 
to take anything from them or to add anything to 
thom^ wliich implies that excess or deficiency is filial 
to excellence but that the mean state ensures it 
tiood^ artists too, as wo siiy, haye an eye to the mean 
in their works. But virtue, like Nature hersdf, is 
more accurate and better than any art; virtue there- 
fore will aim at tlie mean ; — I speak of moral virtue^ 
as it is moral virtue which is concerned with emotions 
and actions, and it is these which admit of excess and 
deficiency and the mean. Thus it is possible to go 
too iur, or not to go iur enough, in respect of fear, 
courage, desire, anger, pity, and pleasure and pain 
generally, and the excess and the deficiency are alike 
wrong; but to experience these emotions at the right 
times and on the right occasions and towards the 
right i)cr8ons and for Uie right causes and in the 
right manner is tlie mean or the supreme good, 
which is characteristic of virtue. Similarly there 
may be excess, deficiency, or the mean, in regard to 
actions. But virtue is concerned with eiQQtions and 
actions, and here excess is an error and deficiency a 
faulty whereas the mean is successful and laudable, imd 
success and merit are both characteristics of virtue. 

Virtoftft It appears then that virtue is a mean state, so fisur 

inter. at Icast as it aims at the mean. 

meduita 

^ In the Greek text the i>areuUie6i8 should be continued to 
the words irpof rovro /3Xciroin*tr tpyadovraL, 
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Again, there are many different ways of going 
wrong; for evil is in its nature infinite, to use the 
Pythagorean^ figure, but good is finite. But there is ; 
only one possible way of going right Accordingly 
the former is easy and the latter difficult ; it is easy 
to miss the mark but difficult to hit it Tliis again is 
a reason why excess and deficiency are characteristics 
of vice and the mean state a characteristic of virtue. 
"For good is simple, evil manifold*." 

Virtue then is a state of deliberate moral purpose , Cnxp. VL 
consisting in a mean that is relative to ourselves, the ^y"J{{j^ 
mean being determined' by reason, or as a prudent 
man would determine it 

It is a mean state firstly as lying between two 
vices, the vice of excess on the one hand, and 
the vice of deficiency on the other, and secondly 
because, whereas the vices either fall short of or go 
beyond what is pn)per in the emotions and actions, 
virtue not only discovers but embraces the mean. 

Accordingly, virtue, if regarded in its. essence or Virtno 
theoretical conception, is a mean state, but, if regard- moim^Dd 
ed from the i)oint of view of the highest good, or of ^^ 
excellence, it is an extreme. 

But it is not every action or every emotion that 

' The PyUingoroans, Btorting from tlio mystical significance of 
ntimber, took the opposite principles of *' the finite " (to nipat or 
rh iMnpatriUtfOp) and " the infinite ** (ro Hrrttpov) to represent good 
and evil 

' A line--porhaps Pythagorean— pf unknown authorship. 

> The superior authority of the MSS. is in favour of »pitrfi4inj, 
but fipuryiivfi^ which has Uio support of the Old Translation 
and of Aspasius, accords better with the Aristotelian conception 
of virtue Op. p. 29, IL 30—32. 
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admit8 of a uieuii state. Tliere are soiiie whoBe vety 
name implies wiclcedness, us e4;. malice, sliamelessneea, 
aud envy, among emotions, or adultery, theft^ and 
murder, among actions. All these, and others like 
them, are censured as being intrinsically wicked, not 
merely the excesses or deficiencies of tliem. It is 
never iiossible then to l>e light in i*e8i>ect of Uiem; 
they are always sinful. Right or >vrong in sucii 
actions us adultery docs not dei)cnd on our commit- 
ting them with the right jierson, at tlie right time or 
in the right manner; on the contraiy it is sinftd todo 
miytliing of the kind at alL It would be equally 
wrong then to supiKMc that thcru can be a moau state 
or an excess or deficiency in uigust^ cowardly or liceu- 
tious conduct ; for, if it were so, there would be a meiui 
state of an excess or of a defideucy, an excess of au 
excess and a deficiency of a deficiency. But as in 
temperance and courage there can be no excess or de- 
ficiency because the mean is, in a sense, an extreme, so 
too in these cases thei*e aumot be a mean or an excess 
or deficiency, but, however the acts may be done, they 
are wrong. For it is a general rule that an excess or 

^ , deficiency docs not mlniit of a mean state, nor a meuu^ 

state of au excess or deficiency. 

Chap. vu. But it is iiot cuough to lay down this us a general 
i-ulc ; it is necessary to apply it to jHirticular cases, as 
in rcasoiuugs upon actions general statements, al- 
tliough they are broader \ are less exact than particular 
statements. For all action refers to particulars, and 
it is essenUal that our theories should harmonise with 
the iHirticular cases to which they apply. 

^ Readuig kou^/hh, with the nuyority of MSS. 
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We must take particular yirtues then from theTiiedoe- 
catalogue^ of virtues. SSm^n 

In regard to feelings of fear and coi^flcLence, ^J^y*^^ 
courage is a mean state. On the side of excess, he P|^^ic^>iar 
whose fearlessness is excessiye has no name, as often q^'^ 
happensy but he whose confidence is excessive is 
foolhardy, while he whose timidity is excessive and 
whose confidence is deficient is a coward. 

In respect of pleasures and pains, although not Temper- 
indeed of all pleasures and pains, and to a less extent ^^' 
in rospoct of iHiins than of pleasures, the mean state 
is temperance', the excess is licentiousness. We 
never find people who are deficient in regard to 
pleasures; accordingly such people again have not 
received a name, but we may call them insensible. 

As regards the giving and taking of money, the Libeniitj. 
mean state is liberality, the excess and deficiency are 
prodigality and iUibenUity. Here the excess and 
deficiency take oi^posite fonns; for while the prodigal 
man is excessive in spending and deficient in taking, 
the illiberal man is excessive in taking and deficient 
in spending. 

(For the present we are giving only a rough and 
summary account qf the virtues^ and that is sufficient 
for our purpose; we will hereafter determine their 
character more exactly'.) 

^ It would Beom that a cataloguo of vhiues (dioypo^if or 
^woypaKp^ must have been reoognized in the Aristotelian achooL 
Op. Bud. JSth, ii. ch. 3. 

' It Ib well worth while, if it be possible, to restore the word 
* temperance" to its true meaning, as the English equivalent 
of vm^povwni, 

> I have placed this sentence in a parenthesis, as it interrupts 
the aignment respecting the right use of money. 

W. N. E, 4 
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lu respect of money there are other di8po8iti0iiB 
us welL There is the mean state which is magniflcenoe ; 
for the magnificent man, as having to do with large 
sums of money, differs from the liberal man who has 
to do only with small sums; and the excess oofre- 
^ponding to i^ is bad taste or vulgarity, the deficiency 
is meanness. These are diflerent from the excess 
and deficiency of liberality; what the difierence is 

p. 107. will be explained hereafter. 

m^unind. In respect of honour and dishonour the mean 
state is highmindedness, the excess is what is called 
vanity, the deficiency littlemindedness. Correspond- 
ing to liberality, which, as we said, differs from 
magnificence as having to do iMt with great but witli 
small sums of money, there is a moral state wliich 
has to do with petty honour and is related to high- 
mindedness which has to do with great honour; for it 
is possible to aspire to honour in the right way, or in 
a way which is excessive or insufficient^ and if a 
person's aspirations are excessive, he is called am- 
bitious, if they are deficient^ he is called unamUtioiis, 
while if they are between tlie two, he has no name. 
The dispositions too are nameless, except that the 
disposition of the ambitious person is called ambition. 
The consequence is that the extremes lay daim to the 
mean or intermediate place. We ourselves speak of 
one who observes the mean sometimes as ambitious, 
and at other times as unambitious; we sometimes 
praise an ambitious^ and at other tunes an unambitious 
person. The reason for our doing so will be stated in 
due course, but let us now discuss the other virtues 
in accordance with the method which we have followed 
hitherto, 
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Anger, like other emofcionSy has its excesSi its Anger, 
deficiency^ and its mean state. It may be said that 
they have no names, but as we call one who observes 
the mean gentle, we will call the mean state gentle- 
ness. Among the extremes, if a person errs on the 
side of excess, he may be called jmssionate and his 
vice i)assionatenc8s, if on tliat of deficiency, he may be 
called impassive and his deficiency impassivity. 

There are also three other mean states with a 
certain resemblance to each other, and yet with a 
difference. For while they are all concerned with 
intercourse in speech and action, they are different in 
that one of them is concerned with truth in such 
intercourse, and the others with pleasantness, one 
with pleasantness in amusement and the other with 
pleasantness in the various circumstances of life. We 
must therefore discuss these states in order to make 
it clear that in all cases it is the mean state which is 
an olgect of praise, and the extremes are neither right 
nor laudable but censurable. It is true that these mean 
and extreme states are generally nameless, but we 
must do our best here as elsewhere to give them a 
name, so that our argument may be clear and easy to 
follow. 

Ill the matter of truth then, ho who observes the Truth. 
moan may bo called truthful, and the moan state °''^' 
truthfulness. Pretence, if it takes the form of exag- 
geration, is boastfiilness, and one who is guilty of 
pretence is a boaster; but if it takes the form of 
depreciation it is irony, and he who is guilty of it 
is ironical. 

As regards pleasantness in amusement^ he whowutinaM. 

4—2 
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obfierves tlie mean is witty, and his disposition witti* 

ness ; Uie excess is bufibonery, and he wlio is guilty 

of it a buffoon, wliereas he who is deficient in wit may 

be called a boor and his moral state boorishness. 

iviendii. As to the Other kind of pleasantness, "vis. pleasanl- 

^*^"' ness m life, he who is pleasant in a proper way is 

friendly, and his mean state friendliness ; but he who 

goes too far, if he has no ulterior object in view, is 

obsequious, while if his object is self interest, he is 

a flatterer, and he who does not go far enough and 

always makes himself unpleasant is a quarrelsome 

and morose sort of person. 

MaaniutM There are also mean states in the emotions^ and 

^i^oui. hi tlio expression of the emotion& For although 

Modesty, modcsty is not a virtue, yet a modest person is 

praised as if he were virtuous; for here too one 

person is said to observe the mean and anothw to 

exceed it, as e.g. the bashful man who is nevw 

anytlung but modesty whereas a person who lias 

insufficient modesty or no modesty at all is called 

shameless, and one who observes the mean modest 

Bif^tMNia Righteous indignation, again, is a mean state 

ul^f^' between envy and malice*. They are all concerned 

with the pain and pleasure which we feel at the 

fortunes of our neighbours. A person who is righl- 

^ The distinction, it seems, is between those mean or faiter- 
mediate states {/ua^rfim) which take the form of actkm and 
those which are simply emoUonaL 

* Sir Alexander Grant points out that in the Rhstorie iL dL 
9 the two vices between which righteous indignation (vc/Acotf) is 
here said to lie are recognised as identical or as oo-existing in 
the same penon 6 yap «wurot iimv /rixaip^ff<uror ca) iftOa¥tpot* 
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eouflly indignant is pained at tlie proBperity of the 
undeeerving ; but the envious person goes further 
and is pained at anybody's prosperity, and Uie 
malicious person is so fkr from being pained that he 
actually rejoices cU mvifartunes. 

We shall have another opportunity^ however of 
discussing these matters. But in regard to justice, as 
the word is used in various senses, we will afterwards' 
define those senses and explain how each of them is 
a mean state. And we will follow the same course 
with the intellectual virtues'. 

There are then three dispositions, two being vices, CHAP.vm. 
vis. one the vice of excess and the other that of 
deficiency, and one virtue, which is the mean state 
between them ; and they are all in a sense mutually 
opposed. For the extremes are opposed both to the The ex. 
mean and to each other, and the mean is opposed to ^^Tbo&i 
the extremes. For as the equal if compared with the 1^,4^"* 
loss is greater but if compared with the greater is <>^^<''« 
less, so the mean states, whether in the emotions or 
in actions, if compared with the deficiencies, are 
excessive, but if compared with the excesses are 
deficient Thus the courageous man appears fool- 
hardy as compared with the coward, but cowardly 
as compared with the foolhardy. Similarly, the 
temperate man appears licentious as comparcMl with 
the insensible but insensible as compared with the 
licentious, and the liberal man appears prodigal as 
compared with the illiberal, but illiberal as compared 

' In Book iii. ch. D— end of Book iv. 
' In Book V. 
' In Book tL 
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with the prodigal* The result is Uiat tlie extremes 
mutually repel and r^ect the mean; the coward 
calls the courageous man foolhardy, but the foolhardy 
man calls him cowardly, and so on in the other cases. 

But while there is this mutual opposition between 
the extremes and the mean, there is greater oppo- 
sition between the two extremes than between either 
extreme and the mean ; for they are further removed 
from each other than from the mean, as the great 
from the small and the small from the great than 
both from the equaL Again, while some extremes 
exhibit more or less similarity to the mean, as 
foolhanliness to courage and prodigality to liberality, 
tliere is the greatest iK)6sible dissimilarity between 
the extremes. But thmgs wliich arc furthest removed 
from each other are defined to be opposites ; hence 
the further things are removed, the greater is the 
opposition between them. 

It is in some cases the deficiency and in others 
the excess which is the more opposed to the mean. 
Thus it is not foolhanliness the excess, but cowardice 
the deficiency which is the more opposed to courage, 
nor is it insensibility the deficiency, but licentiousness 
tlie excess which is the more op^iosetl to temi^erancc. 
There are two reasons why this should be sa One 
lies hi the nature of the thing itself; for as one of 
the two extremes is the nearer and more similar to 
the mean, it is not tliis extreme, but its opjiosite, 
that we chiefly set against the mean. For instance, 
as it api>ear8 that foolhanliness is more similar and 
nearer to courage than cowardice, it is cowardice that 
we chiefly set against courage ; for things wliich are 
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fturiher remoTed fix>m the mean seem to be more 
opposite to ii This being one reason which lies in 
the nature of the thing itself, there is a second which 
lies in our own nature. It is the things to which wo 
ourseWes are naturally more inclined that appear 
more opiKMod to the mean. Thus we are ourselves 
naturally more inclined to pleasures tlian to their 01)110- 
nUs, and are more prone therefore to licentiousness 
than to decorum. Accordingly we speak of those 
tilings, in which we are more likely to run to great 
lengtliSy as being more opposed to the mean. Hence 
it follows that licentiousness which is an excess is 
more opposed to temperance than insensibility. 

It has now been sufficiently shown that moral Chap. ix. 
▼irtue is a mean state, and in what sense it is a mean ^^^.^^^'^ 
state ; it is a mean state as lying between two vices, m a vamn 
a vice of excess on the one side and a vice of deficiency '^^' 
on tlie other, and as aiming at the moan hi the 
emotions and actions. 

That is the reason why it is so hard to be virtuous ; DifflcoUy 
for it is always hard work to find the mean in^f^S^ 
anything, e.g. it is not everybody, but only a man "'«• 
of sdence, who can find the mean or centre' of a 
circle. So too anybo<ly can get angry— that is an 
easy matter— and anylxxly can give or Rpeiid money, 
but to give it to the right iiersons, to give the right 
amount of it and to give it at the right time and for 
the right cause and in the right way, this is not what 
anybwly can do, nor is it easy. That is the reason 

» Aristotle does not Beem to be aware that the centre (ro 
lUtrop) of a circle is not really comparable to the mean (ro fuaop) 
between the vices. 
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why it is rare aiid laudable and noble to do well. 
Accordingly one who aims at the mean must b^gin 
by departing from that extreme which is the more 
contrary to the mean; he must act in the spirit of 
Calypso's' advice, 

''Far from this smoke aud svi^oU keep tliou thy bark," 
fen* of the two extremes one is more sinful than 
the other. As it is difficult then to hit the mean 
exactly, we must take the second best course', as the 
saying is, and choose the lesser of two evils, and this 
we shall best do in the way that we have described, 
1.6. by steering dear of the evU which is further from 
die mean. We must also observe the things to which 
we are ourselves particularly prone, as different 
natui*es have diflbrent inclinations, and we may ascer- 
tain what these are by a consideration of our feelings 
of pleasure and pain. And then we must drag 
ourselves in the direction opposite to them ; for it is 
by removing ourselves as far as possible from what is 
wrong that we shall arrive, at the mean, as we do 
when we pull a crooked stick straight 

But in all cases wo must es[)ecially be ou our 
guai*d against what is pleasant and against pleasure, 
as we are not impartial judges of pleasure. Hence 
our attitude towards pleasure must be like that of 
the elders of the people in the Iliad towards Helen, 
and we must never be afraid of applying the words 

* Odyuey zii. 219, 220 ; but it is Odyssetis who speaks there, 
and the advice has been given him not by Calypso but by Ciroe 
(f6irf. 101—110). 

* The Qreek proverb means properly "we must take to the 
oars, if sailing is impossible." 
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ibey use* ; for if we dismiBS pleasure as they dismissed 
Helen, we shall be less likely to go wrong. It is by 
action of this kind, to put it summarily^ that we shall 
best succee<l in hitting the mean. 

It may be admitted that this is a difficult task, 
especially in i)articulaf cases. It is not easy to 
determine e.g. the right manner, objects, occasions, 
and duration of anger. Tliere are times when we 
ourselves praise people who are deficient in anger, 
and call them gentle, and there are other times 
when we speak of people who exhibit a savage temper 
as spirited. It is not however one who deviates a 
little from what is right, but one who deviates a great 
deal, whether on the side of excess or of deficiency, 
that is censured ; for he is sure to be found out 
Again, it is not easy to decide theoretically how far 
and to what extent a man may go before he becomes 
censurable, but neither is it easy to define theoreti- 
«dly anything else within tlio region of perception ; 
such tilings fall under the Iiead of i)articular8, and 
our judgment of them depends upon our perception. 

So much then is plain, that the mean state is 
everywhere laudable, but that we ought to incline at 
one time towards the excess and at another towards 
the deficiency ; for this will be our easiest manner of 
hitting the mean, or in other words of atttiining 
excellence. 

^ The Hnoe are worth quoting : 

roijd* afAxfA yxfvaiKX ttoXvp xP^^^^ SKy^a n&irx^^v- 

alpAt aBtwarjfO't Btjjt tls <Sira Zoiictv, 

ak\h Koi al>c roti; ntp iovtr cV vrjva\ vcfV^co 

lujd* i}fuy TtKUatrl T onla-a-ta nfjfui XcVoiro. JJ. iii. 166 — 160. 



BOOK III. 



Giup.L As yiiiue is couoemeil with emotions and actions, 
J^!^ and such emotions and actions as are voluntary are 
][]J^^^ the subjects of praise and blame, while such as are 
involuntary are the subjects of iKinlon and sometinies 
even of pity, it is necessary, I tliink, in an investiga- 
tion of virtue to distinguish what is voluntary from 
what is involuntary. It will also be useful in logislu- 
tion as bearing uiK>n the honours and punishments 
which tlie legislator assigns. 

It is generally admitted* that acts done under 
compulsion, or from ignorance, are involuntary. But 
sui act is compulsory, if its origin is external to the 
wjetU arpatietUf i.e. if it is one in wliich the agent or 
tlie jiatient contributes nothing, as e.g. if the wind, or 
people who have us in their power, were to cany us 
in a certain direction. But if an action is done fix>m 
fear of greater evils or for some noble end, e.g. if a 
tyrant, who had our parents and children in his 
l)ower, were to order us to do some shameful act, on 
condition that, if we did it, their lives should be 

^ Such is the force of doKu in many passages of Aristotle. 
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spared, and, if not, they should be put to death, it is 
a question whether such action is voluntary or in- 
Toluntary. The case of throwing goods overboard 
during a storm at sea is similar ; for although nobody 
would voluntarily make such a sacrifice in the abstract, 
yet every sensible person will make it for his own 
safety and the safety of his fellow passengers. Actions 
like this, although they are of a mixed character, are 
more like voluntary than involuntary actions, as they 
are chosen at the time of performing i[^em, and the 
end or character of an action depends u^n the choice 
made at the moment of performing it When we 
speak then of an action as voluntary or involuntary, 
we roust have regard to the time at which a person 
performs it The person^ wliose a^itiona we are con- 
gidering acts voluntarily ; for in actions like his the 
original power which sets the instrumentality of his 
limbs in motion lies in hiuiHolf, and when the origin 
of a tiling lies in a person himself, it is in his iK)wcr 
either to do it or not to do it Such actions then are 
pracUcailjf voluntary, although in the abstract they 
may be said perhaps to be involuntary, as nobody 
would choose any such action in itself 

Such actions are at times subjects of praise, when 
people submit to something that is shameful or pain- 
fid for the sake of gaining wliat is great and noble ; 
or in the contrary case they are the subjects of 
censure, as it is only a bad man who would submit to 
what is utterly shameful, if his object were not noble 
at all, or were indifferent There are also some 

.* i.e. the person who acts at tho command of a tyrant or, when 
he is at sea, undor stress of stormy weather. 
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actions which are pardonable, although not laudable, 
as when a person is induced to do what is wrong by 
such causes as are too strong for human nature and 
do not admit of resistance. Yet it is probable that 
there are some actions where compulsion is an im- 
possibility ; a person would rather suffer the most 
dreadful form of death than do tliem. Tlius the 
reasons which constrained Alcmaaon^ in Euripides to 
murder his mother are clearly ridiculous. 

It is sometimes diflScuIt to determine what ought 
to be chosen or endured for the sake of obtaining or 
ayoiding a certain result But it is still more difficult 
to abide by our decisions ; for it generally happens 
that, while the consequence which we exi^oct is 
painful, the act which we are constrained to do ii 
shameful, and therefore we receive censure or praise 
according as we yield or do not yield to the con- 
straint 
Compiii- What class of actions then is it that may be 

rightly called compulsory? Actions it may be said 
are compulsory in the abstract, whenever the cause is 
external to tlie agent and he contributes nothing to 
it But if an action, although involuntary in itself, is 
chosen at a particular time and for a particular end, 
and if its original cause lies in the agent himself, 
then, although such an action is involuntary in itself, 
it is voluntary at that time and for that end. Sudi 
an action however is more like a voluntary than an 



' Alcmeeon murdered his moUier Eriphyle in revenge for tlie 
murder of his father ; but as the play of Euripides is lost, it is 
impossible to say what " the reasons" alleged iu it were. 
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inyoluntary action ; for actions fall under the category 
of particulars, and in the supposed case the particular 
action is Toluntary. 

It is not easy to state what kind of actions are to 
be chosen for certain ends, as particular cases admit 
of many differences. It might be argued that what- 
erer is pleasant or noble is compulsory, as pleasure 
and nobleness are external to ourselves and exercise 
a constraint ui)on us; but if that were so, eyery 
action would be compulsory, as these are the motives 
of all actions in us all. Again, if a person acts under 
compulsion and involuntarily, his action is painful to 
him ; but if the motives of his action are pleasure 
and nobleness, it is pleasant It is ridiculous to 
lay the blame of our wrong actions upon external 
causes, rather than upon the facility with which we 
ourselves are caught by such causes, and, while we 
take the credit of our noble actions to ourselves, to 
lay tlie blame of our shameful actions upon pleasure. 
It seems then that an action is compulsory if its 
origin is external to the agent, i.e. if the person who 
is the Butgect of compulsion is in no sense contribu- 
tory to the action. 

An action which is due to ignorance is always CnAp.n. 
non-voluntary ; but it is not hivoluntary, unless it is yXiUry 
followed by pain and excites a feeling of regret For *".^1^' 
if a person has performed an action, whatever it may Sromin. 
be, from ignorance, and yet feels no distress at his I^^^ 
action, it is true that he has not acted voluntarily, as 
he was not aware of what he was doing, but on the 
other hand, he has not acted involmitarily, so long as 
he feels no pain. 
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If a person wlio has acted from ignorance r^rete 
what he has done, it may be said that he is an in- 
voluntary agent; but, if he does not regret it^ his 
case is different^ and he inay be called a non- 
voluntary agents for, as there is this difference, it is 
better that he should have a special name. 

It would seem, too, that there is a difference 
imll^'i^d between acting from ignonuice and doing a tlihig in 
J^J^jJJjJ^ ignorance. Tlius, if a person is intoxicated or infuri- 
ated, he is not regarded as acting from ignorance, bat 
as acting from intoxication or fiiry; yet he does not 
act consciously but in ignorance. 

It* must be admitted then that every vicious person 
is ignorant of what he ought to do, and what he ought 
to abstain from doing, and tliat ignorance is the error 
which makes people unjust and generally wicked 
But when we speak of an action as involuntary, we 
do not mean merely that a person is ignorant of his 
true interest. Tlie ignorance which is the cause of 
involuntary action, as distinguished from that which 
is the cause of vice, is not such ignorance as affects 
the moral puri)08e, nor again is it ignorance of tlie 
universal ; for tliis is censurable. It is rather igno- 
rance of particulars, i.e. ignorance of the particular 
circumstances and occasion of the action. Where this 
ignorance exists, there is room for pity and forgive- 
ness, as one who is ignorant of any such iiarticuhur is 
an involuntary agent 



^ The oomma should be phiced after irtpot, not after iarm, 
* The Socratic identification of virtue with knowledge lies at 
the root of this statement 
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It wiU perhaps bo as well then to define the nature ^^%°^^ 
and number of these particulars. Tliey are 

1. the agents 

2. the act, 

3. the occasion or circumstances of the act 
Sometimes also 

4. the instrument, e.g. a tool, 
6. the object^ e.g. safety, 

and 6. the manner of doing an act, e.g. gently 

or violently. 
Nobody but a madman can be ignorant of all these 
particulars. It is clear that nobody can be ignorant 
of the agent; for how can a person be ignorant of 
himself? But a person may be ignorant of what he 
is doing, as when people say that a werd escaped 
them unawares or that tliey did not know a subject 
was forbidden, like iEschylus^ when lie revealed the 
mysteries, or that he only meant to show the working 
of a weapon when he discharged it, like the man who 
discharged the catapult Again, a person may take 
his son for an enemy like Merope', or a pointed foil 
for a foil that has its button on, or a solid stone for a 
pumice stone, or he may kill somebody by a blow' 

1 Tlio usual story, although it hardly suits the present passage, 
b thai .Ascbylus was accused before the Areopagus of ha?hig 
revealed the Eleusinian mysteries and defended himself by alleging 
that he had nerer been initiated in them. 

* Merope, wife of Cresphontes, was on the point of murdering 
her son .Apytus by mistake, as Aristotle himself reUtes Poetic 
di. 14, p. 1454Ac.f. There was a play of Euripides called 
CruphonUi* ' i . i^^ 

* I ha?e kept^ with some hesitation, tlio reading ira/crar; but 
wlvat (from friir/(nr<k>) improves the sense and is adopted by 
Bemays and Bywater, 
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that was meant to save him, or he may deal a fatal 
blow while only intendmg, as in a sparring matcli, to 
give a lesson in the art of dealiug a blow. As tliere 
may be ignorance in regard to all these particular 
circumstances of an action, it may be said that a 
person has acted involuntarily, if he was ignorant of 
any one of them, and especially of such i)articularH as 
seem to bo most imp(n*tant, i.e. of the cii*cumstancott 
of the action, and of its natural result But^ if an 
action is to be called uivoluntary in respect of such 
ignorance, it is necessary that it should be painful 
to the agent and should excite in him a feeling of 
regret 
CuAP. III. As an action is involuntary if done under compul- 
^ u^n^^ sion or from ignorance, it would seem to follow that 
it is voluntary if the agent originates it with a 
knowledge of the particular cii-cumstances of the 
AcUonsdue actiou. For it is perhaps wrong to say that actions 
^SeSre" ^hich are due to passion or desire are involuntary, 
ijjvoiim- Foi- in the flrgt place upon that hypothesis none of 
the lower animals can any more be said to act 
voluntarily, nor can children ; and secondly is it to be 
argued that nothing which we do from desire or 
passion is voluntary? or are our noble actions done 
voluntarily, and our shameful actions involuntarily? 
Surely the latter view is ridiculous, if one and the 
same person is the author of both kinds of action. 
But it would seem irrational to assert that such 
things as ought to be the objects of desire are desired 
involuntarily ; and there are certain things which 
ought to be the occasions of anger, and certain things 

^ The dfi sliould probably be M. 
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such as health and learning, which ought to be the 
objects of desire. Again, it seems that what is in- 
Toluntary is painful, but what is done from desire is 
pleasant. Again, what difference is there, in respect of 
inToluntariness, between errors of reason and errors 
of passion? It is our duty to avoid both ; but the 
irrational emotions seem to be as truly human as the 
reason iUeifand tiierefore we are as truly responsible 
for our emotions as for our reasoning. Such actions 
then as proceed from passion and desire^ are not less 
the actions of the man than rational actions; it is 
absurd therefore to regard these as involuntary. 

Having thus distinguished voluntary from involun- Chap. rv. 
tary action, we naturally proceed to discuss moral pur- J^ ^"" 
pose. For it would seem that the moral purpose is 
most closely related to virtue, and is a better criterion 
of character than actions themselves are. 

It IB clear that moral purpose is something volun- iconi par. 
tary. Still moral purpose and volition are not^^ra. 
identical; volition is a term of wider range. For 
while children and the lower animals participate in 
volition, they do not participate in moral purpose. 
Also we speak of actions done on the spur of the 
moment as being voluntary, but not as being done 
with moral purpose. 

It woidd appear then that the definition of moral 
purpose as desire, or passion, or wish, or opinion of 
some sort is a mistake. For moral purpose is not 
like desire and passion common to irrational creatures Nor dadr*. 
as well as to Man. Again, an incontinent person acts 

^ I Toad with Mr Bywater titrrf Koi nl irpafrir, and insert ol 
bdbre tM Svfm, 

W. N. E. 5 
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from desire but not from moral purpose. On the 
otlier band a continent person acts from moral pur- 
pose but not from desire. Again, desire is contraiy 
to moral purpose, but one desire is not contrary to 
another. Desire, too, is, but moral purpose is not^ 
Nor directed to pleasures and pains. Still less can moral 

^^^^^^' purpose bo the same thing as passion ; for there are 
no actions which seem to be so little directed by 
moral purpose as those which are due to angry passion. 
Nor wish. Nor again is moral puri)ose the same thing as wish, 
although it is clear that it is nearly allied to it For 
moral purpose does not apply to impossibilities, and 
anybody who should say that he had a purpose of 
achieving what is impossible would be thought a iboL 
But there is such a thing as wishing for the impossible, 
as e.g. for immortality. Again, while we may wish 
for things which could not possibly bo affected by our 
own action, as e.g. for the victory of a certain actor or 
athlete, it can never be said that we purpose such 
things; we only purpose what may, as we think, be 
possibly effected by our own action. Again, the wish 
is directed rather to the end, but the moral purpose 
to the means. Thus we wish to be in good health, 
but we purpose or choose the means of being in good 
health. Or again we wish to be happy and admit the 
wish ; but we cannot appropriately say that we pur- 
pose or choose to be happy. For it seems to be a 
general law that our moral purpose is confined to 
Nor such things as lie within our own power. Nor again 

^^^' can moral purpose be opinion, for it seems that the 
sphere of opinion is imiyersal; it embraces things 
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which are eternal or impoBsible as much as things 
which lie within our own power. Opinion too, unlike 
moral purpose, is distinguished by being true or fitlse, 
not by being good or eviL Perhaps there is nobody 
who maintains that moral purpose is identical with 
opinion generally; but neither is it identical with 
opinion of a particular kind. For it is according as 
we purpose or choose what is good or evil, and not 
according as we hold particular opinions, that we 
possess a certain character. Again, we choose to 
accept or avoid a thing and so on, but we opine what 
a thing is, or for whom or in what way it is beneficial. 
We do not opuie at all to accept or avoid a tiling. 
Again, whereas moral purpose is praised rather as 
being directed to a proper end than as being correct, 
opinion is praised as being true. Again, we puq)06e 
or choose such things as we best know to be good; 
but we form an opinion of things of which wo have 
no kuowledga Agahi, it is apparently not the same 
people who make the best choice and who form the 
best opinions. There are some people who form a 
better opinion than others, but are prevented by vice 
from making the right choice. It is possible that 
opinion may precede moral purpose or follow it, but 
that is not the point; for the question which wo are 
considering is simply this, whether moral purpose is 
identical with opinion of a particular kind. 

What then is the nature and character of moral 
purpose, since it is none of the things which have 
been mentioned? It is clearly voluntary, but there 
are things which are voluntary and yet are not chosen 
or purposed It may be said, I think, that a thing is 

6—2 
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yfiAuoUuj, if H k file remit of prenoos ddibarstton, 
tor monl purpcMe implieB resMOD and thought The 
verjr name (wpoalpeai^y aeems to indicate prenoos 
dellbeniiion, aa it denotes aomething dioaen in prefer- 
ence to other things. 
Cmat. V. T/u quesUan is, Do we deliberate u|H>n eyery tiling? 
^l^m^^ b everything a matter for <leliberatioii, or arc there 
^^' some tilings wbich are not subjects of deliberation f 

We must presumably understand by ''a matter of 
deliberation " not tliat about which a fool or a mad- 
man, but that about which a sensible person, would 
deliberate. 

Nobody deliberates alxiut things which are etcnia], 
Le. immutable, as e.g. the universe or the incomniensu- 
mbility of the diagonal and the side of a square; 
or about things which are in motion but always 
follow the same course, whether of necessity or by 
nature or for some other cause, as e.g. the solstices 
and Bunrisings; or about things which are wholly 
irregular like droughts and showers ; or about mere 
matters of chance such as the finding of a treasure. 
Nor again are all human affairs matters of delibera- 
tion ; thus no LAcedaemonian will deliberate upon the 
best constitution for the Scythians. Tbe reason why 
wo do not deliberate about these things is that none 
of tliem can be efiected by our action. The matters 
alM)ut which we deliberate are practical matters lying 
witliin our i)ower. Tliere is in fact no other class of 
matters left; for it would seem that tlie causes of 
tilings are nature, necessity, cliance, and besides these 

^ Th« Kii^inh transUiiou will not represoDt the dertTrntioa of 
v^MJ^if^f {monX purpoio) ttom wp^ mlsttW&m (to choose beforeji 
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oiily intelligence, and human agency in its yariouB 
form& But different classes of people deliberate 
about such practical matters as depend upon their 
seyeral actions. Further, those sciences, which are 
exact and complete in themselves, do not admit of 
deliberation, as e.g. writing ; for we are in no doubt as 
to the proper way of writing. But if a thing depends 
upon our own action and is not invariable, it is a 
matter of deliberation, as e.g. questions of medicine, 
of finance, or of navigation rather than of gymnastic, 
as benig less exactly systematized, and similarly all 
other arts, and again, the arts more than the sciences, 
as we are more in doubt about them. 

Deliberation occurs in cases which fall under a 
general rule, if it is uncertain what the issue will be, 
and in cases which do not admit of an absolute 
decision. We invite the help of other people in our 
deliberations upon matters of imi>ortance, when we 
distrust our own ability to decide them. 

Again, we deliberate not about ends but about the 
means to ends. Tlius a doctor does not deliberate 
whether he shall cure his patients, nor an orator 
whether he shall i)ersuade his audience, nor a states- 
man whether he shall i)roduce law and order, nor 
does any one else deliberate about his end. They all 
pn>iM)so to themselves a cerfaun end and then consider 
how and by what means it can be attained, and if it 
ap|)ears capable of attainment by several means, they 
consider what will be the easiest and best means of 
attaining it, and if there is only one means of attain- 
ing it, how it may be attained by this means, and by 
what means tliis means itself can be attained, until 
they come to the first cause, which in the order of 
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difloovery is last For it seems that deliboratioii is a 
process of inTestigation and analysis such as this: it 
is Vke the analysis of a geometrical figure\ It 
appears' however that, while investigation is not 
always deliberation, mathematical investigations, e.g. 
not being so, deliberation is always investigatkm, 
and that tliat which is last in the order of analysis is 
first in the order of production. 

If in a deliberation we come upon an impossibility! 
we abandon our task, as e.g. if money is required and 
it is impossible to provide the money; but if it 
appears to be possible, we set about doing it By 
possibilities I mean such things as may be effected 
by our own actions ; for what is done by our fHends 
may be said to be done by ourselves, as the origin of 
it lies in ourselves*. Tlie question is sometimes what 
instruments are necessary, and at other times how 
they are to be used. Similarly in all other cases it 
is sometimes the means of doing a certain tiling .and 
at other times the manner or the agency that is in 
question, 
p. 68. It seems, as has been said, that a man ori^nates 

his own actions. Deliberation touches such things as 
may be done by a man himself, and actions are done 

^ Tlie point of tlie coinpariBon is that, if it is deBirod to ftaoer- 
tain the conatruction of a gooinotrical figure, Uie best way b 
ofton to assume the figure as already constructed au4l then to 
work backwards to Uie conditions necessary for constructing it 

* Mr liywater's plan of treating the words if^iprrm V 4 fUw 
{^rjfaif..,waaa ^Tnyo-ir as parenthetical is an improvement in point 
of sense but grammatically so harsh that I have not felt justified 
in adopting it 

' The conception of a friend as '' a second solf " {«Ttpos ovroc) 
b thoroughly Aristotelian. 
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for the sake of something which lies beyond them- 
seWes. Accordingly it is not the end, but the means 
to the end, that will be matter of deliberation. Nor 
again will particular questions be matters of delibera- 
tioni as e.g. the question whether a particular thing is 
a loaf or has been properly baked ; that is rather a 
matter of perception, and, if we go on deliberating 
for eyer, we shall neyer come to an end. 

The objects of deliberation and of moral pui'pose 
are the same, except that the object of moral puqioso 
is already determined ; for it is that which is preferred 
after deliberation. For everybody gives up inquiring 
how he shall act when he has traced back the origin 
of his action to himself and to the dominant part of 
himself, i.e. to the part which exercises moral choice 
or purpose. There is an illustration of this principle 
in the ancient polities which Homer' represented, for 
in tliem tlie kings promulgated their purpose, what- 
ever it might be, to the people. 

But if the object of our moral purpose is that 
which, being in our power, is after deliberation the 
olgect of our desire, it follows that the moral purpose 
is a deliberative desire of something which is in our 
power ; for we first deliberate upon a thing and, after 
paming judgment u|)on it, wo desire it in accordance 
with our deliberation. 

Let us now leave this rough sketch of the moral 
purpose. We have shown what are the matters with 
which it deals, and that it is directed to the means 
TaOk/fT than to the ends. 

^ As the Homeric king issued his decree to the people without 
ooMolting them, so the moral purpose determines and declares 
what a man shall do. 
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Cbaf. yi. We have said that the wish is directed to the end; 

^^^ but there are some people who hold that the end b 
the good, and others that it is what appears to be 

ovje^of good. If it is said that the object of wish is the 
goody it follows that where a person's moral purpose 
or dioice is wrong that which he wishes is not in ilic 
proper scPise an object of wish ; for if it is an object of 
wish it will also be a good, but it was perhaps an evil 
If on the other hand, it is said that it is what appears 
to be good which is the object of wish, it follows that 
there is no such thing as a natural object of wish, but 
that it is in every man's case that which seems good 
to him. But different, and it may be oven oppoeito 
things, seem good to different people. 

If these conclusions are not satisfactory, it will 
perhaps be best to say that in an absolute or true 
sense it is the good which is the object of wish, but 
that in reference to the individual it is that which 
appears to be good. Hence it is the true good which 
is good relatively to the virtuous man, and something 
that need not be defined which is good relatively to 
the vicious man. The case is much tlie same as in 
the body ; when people are in a good state of health 
it is things which are truly wholesome that are whole- 
some to them, but when they are in a bad state of 
healtii it is other tilings, and so with things that are 
bitter, sweet, hot, heavy, and the rest For the 
virtuous man forms a right judgment of particular 
cases, and in every case that which is true appears 
true to him. For every moral state has its own 
honours and pleasures, nor is there any point perhaps 
so distinctive of the virtuous man as his i)ower of 
seeing the truth in all cases, because he is, as it were. 
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the standard and measure of things. It seems to be 
pleasure which most frequently deceives people, for 
pleasure appears to be good^ eJthough it is not, and 
the result is that they choose what is pleasant as if it 
were good, and avoid pain as if it were evil. 

As it is the end which is the object of wishy and Ohap. vil 
the means to the end which are the objects of de-l 
liberation and moral purpose, it follows that suchi 
actions as are concerned with the means will bej 
determined by moral purpose and will bo voluntary.- 
But it is with the means that the activities of the 
virtues are concerned. 

Virtue and vice are both alike in our own power ; Virtue 
for where it is in our i)ower to act, it is also in our yokiilte^. 
power to refrain from acting, and where it is in our 
power to refrain from acting, it is also in our power 
to act Hence if it is in our power to act when action 
is nobloi it will also bo in our iK)wcr to refrain from 
acting when inaction is shameful, and if it is in our 
power to refrain from acting when inaction is noble, 
it will also be in our power to act when action is 
shameful. But if it is in our power to do, and likewise 
not to do, what is noble and shameful, and if so to 
act or not to act is as we havo soon to bo goo<l or ba<l, 
it follows that it is in our i>owor to be virtuoiui or 
vicious. The saying 

"None would be wicked, none would not be bleased^" 

seems to be partly Mae and partly true ; for while 
nobody is blessed against his will, vice is voluntary. 
If this is not the case, it is necessary to dispute 

^ The line is of unknown authorship. 
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the statements which have just been made and to ny 
that a man is not tlie author or fitther of his actions 
in the same sense as he is of his fiunily. Bat if 
these statements appear to be true and we cannot 
refer our actions to any other original sourceB than 
such as He in our own power, then whatever it is 
that has its sources in us must itself be in our own 
power and must be voluntary. Tliis view seems to be 
supported by the testimony both of private individnab 
and of legislators themselves ; for legislators punish 
and chastise evil-doers, unless the evil be done under 
compulsion or from ignorance for which its authors 
are not responsible ; but they pay honour to people 
who iKsrform noble actions, tiieir object bdng to 
discourage the one class of actioiis and to stimulate 
the others. Yet nobody stimulates us to do sodi 
things as are not in our own power or voluntary. It 
would be useless, e.g^ to persuade us not to get hot^ 
or to feel pain or hmiger, or anytiiing of the kind, as 
we should experience these sensations all tiie same. / 
9ay *^ ignorance for which a person is not responmble,'* 
as we punish a person for mere ignorance, if it seems 
that he is responsible for it Thus the punishments 
inflicted on drunken people who commit a crime are 
double^ as the origin of the crime lies in the person 
himself, for it was in his power not to get drunk, and 
tiie drunkenness was the cause of his ignorance. 

Again, we punish people who are ignorant of any 
legal point, if they ought to know it, and could easily 

^ Such was the effect of a law of Pittaciu to which Ariatotle 
rofon in the Politia, ih ch. 12, p. 1274Bn^. 
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know it Similarly in other cases we punish people, 
wheneyer it seems that their ignorance was due to 
carelessness; for they had it in their power not to be 
ignorant^ as they might haye taken the trouble to 
inform themselves. It will perhaps be argued that a 
person is of such a character that he cannot take the 
trouble ; but the answer is that people are themselves 
responsible for having acquired such a character by 
their dissolute life, and for being unjust or licentious, 
as their iigustice is the consequence of doing wrong, 
and their licentiousness of spending their time in 
drinking and other such things. For a person's 
character depends upon the way in which he exer- 
dses his powers. The case of people who practise 
with a view to any competition or action is a proof of 
this law ; for they are never weary of exercising. 

Now a person must be utterly senseless, if he does 
not know that moral states are formed by the exercise 
of tiie powers in one way or another. Again, it is 
irrational to assert that one who acts ui\justly does 
not wish to be uigust, or that one who acts licentiously 
does not wish to be licentious. If a person, not acting 
in ignorance, commits such actions as will make him 
ui\]U8t^ he will be voluntarily unjust But it does not 
follow that^ if he wishes, he will cease to be ui\just 
and will be just, any more than it follows that a sick 
man, if he wMeSf will be well. It may happen that 
he is voluntarily ill through living an incontinent life, 
and disobeying his doctors. If so, it was once in his 
power not to be ill; but, as he has thrown the 
opportunity away, it is no longer in his power. 
Similarly, when a man has thrown a stone, it is no 
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longer iK)88ible for him to recall it; still for all that 
it was iu Iiis power to throw or fluig it> as the 
original act was in his power. So too tiie uiyiist or 
licentious person had it in his i)ower in the first 
instance not to become such| and therefore he is 
Yolmitarily unjust or licentious; but when ho has 
become such, it is no longer in his i>owcr not to bu 
unjust or licentious. 

But not only are the vices of the soul voluntary, 
the vices of the body are also volmitary in some casesy 
and in these cases are censured. For while nobody 
censures people who are bom ugly^ we censure people 
whose ugliness arises from negligence and want of 
exercisa It is the same with bodily infirmities and 
defects ; nobody would find fault with a person who 
is bom blind or whose blindness is the result of 
illness or of a blow; he would rather be an olgect 
of pity; but if his blindness were the result of intem- 
perance or licentiousness of any kind, he would be 
universally censure<L 

Such bodily vices then as depend on ourselves are 
subjects of censure, and such as do not depend on 
ourselves are not. But if so, it follows that oUier than 
bodily vices, if they are objects of censure, must 
depend on ourselves. 

It may be said however that we all aspire after 
what appears to be good, only we are not masters of 
the appearance. But the appearance whidi tlie end 
takes in the eyes of each of us depends upon his 
character. If each of us then is in a certain sense 
responsible for his moral state, he will be himself in a 
certain sense responsible for the appearance ; but^ if 
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not, nobody will be respongible for his own evil doing, 
everybody will act as he does from ignorance of the 
end and under the impression that this will be the 
means of gaining the supreme good^, the aspiration 
after the true end will not be a matter of our own 
choice, and it will bo necessary for a man to be bom 
with a sort of moral vision, enabling him to form a 
noble judgment and to choose that which is truly 
good He who naturally possesses this noble judg- 
ment will be Nature's noble ; for he will possess the 
greatest and noblest of all gifts, the gift which can 
never be received or learnt from anybody else, but 
must always be kept as Nature herself gave it, and to 
possess this natural gift in virtue and honour is to 
have a perfect and sincere nobility of nature. 

If these considerations are true, why should virtue 
be voluntary rather than vice? For both alike, for 
tlie good and for the evil, the end is apparent and 
ordained by Nature, or in whatever way it may he, 
and it is to the end that men refer all their actions, 
however they may act Whether the end then, what- 
ever it bo which any individual regards as the end, 
does not so appear to him by nature but depends in 
part on himself, or whether the end is naturally 
onlainc<l, but virtue is vohmtary, as the virtuous man 
docs voluntarily all that ho <1oos to gain the end, in 
either case vice will be voluntary as much as virtue ; 
for the i)ersonality of the bad man is as potent an 
influence as that of the good man in his actions, if not 
in his conception of the end. 

If then, as is generally allowed, the virtues are 

^ The stop after tfctcBai should be a comma. 
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voluntary (fbr we are ourselveB, in a Bense, parUy 
responsible for our moral states, and it is because we 
possess a certain character that the end which we set 
before ourselves is of a certain kind), it follows that 
our vices too must be voluntary, as what is true of 
one is equally true of the other. 

CBAP.vm. We have now described in outline the nature of 
the virtues generally. We have shown that they are 
means between two vices and that they are moral 
states. We have explained what are the causes pro- 
ducing them and that they naturally issue in the 
performance of the actions by which they are pro- 
duced, that they are in our own power and voluntary, 
and that they are determined by tl>e rule of right 
reason. But actions and moral states are not voluntary 
in the same sense. For wliile we are masters of our 
actions from beginning to end, inasmuch as we know 
the particulars, we are masters only of the beginning 
of our moral states ; we do not perceive the particular 
steps by which they advance, as we do not perceive 
the particular steps in diseases. But as it was in our 

Moral power to act in one way or unotlier, our moral states 
are voluntary. 

Let us then resume consideration of the several 
virtues and discuss their nature, the subjects with 

TirtoM. which they deal and the way in which they deal ¥ith 
them. In so doing we shall ascertain tlieir number. 

Ooonce. We will begin with courage. 

^.49. It has been already stated in this treatise that 

courage is a mean state in regard to sentiments of 
fear and confidence. It is clear too that the tilings 
which we fear are fearful; but fearful tilings may be 
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broadly described as evil. Hence fear is sometime 
deSned as an anticipation of evil 

Now, althougli we fear all evil things, e.g. ignominy, 
poverty, disease, friendlessness, and death, they do not 
all aflford scope for a display of courage. There are 
some things which it is right and noble to fear, and 
which it is disgraceful not to fear, e.g. ignominy ; for 
to fear ignominy is to be virtuous and modest, and 
not to fear it is to be shameless. A shameless person 
is sometimes called courageous by a figure of speech, 
as he possesses a certain simUarity to a courageous 
person ; for the courageous person is also fearless. 

It is wrong perhaps to fear poverty or sickness or 
anything else that is not the consequence of vice or 
of one's own feult Still fearlessness in regard to 
these things is not necessarily courage, although we 
speak of a person who is fearless in regard to them as 
courageous by analogy; for there are some people 
who are cowardly in military i)erils, and yet are 
Uberal and confident in throwing money away. On 
the other hand a person is not a coward, if he fears 
insult oJOfered to his children or his wife, or if he fears 
envy or any such thing, nor is he courageous, if he is 
brave in the prospect of a flogging. 

We must inquire then what is the character of 
the fearful things in regard to which a courageous 
man exhibits his courage. It may be supposed that 
they will be the worst kind of fearful things; for 
nobody is better able to face dangers than the 
courageous man. But nothing is so fearful as death ; 
fw death is a limit, and when a man is dead, it 
seems that he is no more liable to good or evil. But 
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it would seem not to be on all occasions that a man 
proves his courage by facing death itself; he does 
not prove it> ag. by facing death at sea or from 
disease. What are these occasions then ? Surely the 
noblest occasions, i.e. such occasions as present them- 
selves in war ; for that is the greatest and noblest of 
l>crils. It is in agreement with this view that special 
lionoiu-s are paid, alike in free states and in mon- 
archies, to citizens who have died on the field of 
battle. 

Strictly speaking then, we may call a person 
courageous, if he is fearless in facing a noble death, 
and in all such sudden emergencies as bring death 
near, and therefore esi)ecially in facing the chances of 
war. Still tlie courageous man is feai*less in disease 
and at sea too, although not in the same way as 
seamen ; for while landsmen despair of safety and are 
distressed at the prospect of a watery grave, the 
experience which seamen possess makes them san- 
guine. It may be added that people display courage 
on occasions when prowess is i)ossible or deatli is 

vv>i^-w{^ glorious; but in death at sea or from disease tiiero 
jfj \ is no room for courage or glory. 

Vk^ Cbaf.x. People do not all feel the same things to be 
P«^- fearfuL There are indeed things which we regard as 
exceeding the power of human endurance. Such 
things therefore excite fear in every intelligent per- 
son; but things which do not exceed the power of 
endurance are of various magnitudes and d^^ees, 
and the same is true of such tilings as inspire confi- 
dence. Tlie courageous man is imperturbable so fiir 
as a man may be. Hence although he will fear such 
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things he will fiu» them in the right manner and in a 
imtional spirit for the sake of what is noble, as this is 
the ^id of Tirtae. 

Bat it is possiUe to fear these things too much or 
too little, and also to fear the things which are not 
fearfiil as if tliey were sa Mistakes occur because 
the fear is itself wrong, or because it is wrong ui 
manner or time or so on, and it is the same with the 
things which inspire confidence. 

Thus he who faces and fears the right things for 
the right motive and in the right ¥ray and at the right 
time, and whose confidence is similarly right, is 
courageous; for the courageous man in his emotions 
and actions has a sense of fitness and obeys the law 
of reason. But the end of every activity that a man 
displays is determined by the corresponding moral 
state. To the courageous man courage is noble; 
therefore the end or object of courage is also noble, 
for the character of everything is determined by its 
end. It is for the sake of what is noble then that the 
courageous man feces and does all that courage de- 
mands. 

In regard to the excesses there is no name for a 
person whose fearlessness is excessive; it is one of 
the many qualities which, as has been already p. 49. 
remarked, have no names ; but he would deserve to 
be called insane or insensible if there wore nothing 
tha£ he feared, not even an earthquake or a storm at 
sea^ as is said to be the case with the Celts. One 
who is excessively confident in fadng fearful things is 
called foolhardy. The foolhardy person may be re- fooL 
garded as an impostor, and as one who affects a^*'**'"***' 
w. N. is. 6 
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oommgt tbai he does not pomtm Aooordi^iJj 
vuiies to appear lo fiioe feufol diii^ in 
vlikli the connigeoiis man really docs fi 
fLerefiMie he imital4y him ao fitf- as he safify cam. U 
lUlovB thai most focilhaidy people are cxnmrda aft 
heart; for altlKrag^ tbej exhibit a fbolhanfy apirit 
where ihcj aafdy caii, they rdu^e to fiwe raal tenus. 

C«Mw-^oe. Ofie whoHC fcarfulneas in exoeaare^ on the other 
handy ia a coward; for he fears the wrong thi^ga and 
fean them in the wrong way, and ao on. Ke is 
deficient too in confidence ; but he re^eab hia dnurac- 
ter rather by \m exceas of fear in the laew s me of 
pain. Hie coward is a despoud^it sort of person, w 
being afraid of everything. It is the contrarf with 

« tiie couragcoua jicrsoii ; for it is natuial to a confi- 

dent person to be sanguine. Thus the coward, the 
foolhardy person, and the courageous penon, while 
they liare to do with the same things, assume diflerant 
attitudes towards tliem. For while the two first go 
too fiir or not fiir enough, tlie tliird Imlda the inter- 
mediato position, which is right Also, while tiie 
foolhardy are precipitato and eager before the hour 
of danger, tliey fail in its presence, but the courageous 
are keen in action, although tliey are quiet before the 
'hour of action arrives. 

Cm Af. XL Courage tlien, as has been said, is a mean state in 

id euttrace, regard to tlie causes of confidence and fear, in such 
circumstuiices as liuve been described ; and it chooses 
acUon or endures pain because this is Uie noUe 
course or because the opiiosite course is disgraceful. 

8iiki4«. But it is the act, not of a courageous person, but 
rutlicr of a coward, to fly from poverty or love, or 
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anything that is painful, by death. For it is effemi- 
nacy to fly from troubles, nor does the suicide face 
death because it is noble, but because it is a refuge 
from evil 

Such then is, in general terms, the nature of Snnrioas 
coumge; but there are other alleged khids of cour-^|S^' 
age which may be ranged under five different heads. 

There is first political or civil courage. This is i. Political 
the most nearly akin to true courage; for it seems ^°"^ 
that citizens are induced to fiice dangers by the 
penalties and censures which the laws inflict and by 
tlie honours which they confer. This is the reason 
why those are apparently the most courageous nations 
in which cowards are held in contempt, and courage- 
ous people in honour. Homer represents persons 
of this kind, such as Diomedes and Hector. Thus 
Hector saySy 

^rolydnniAS will bo tho first io inj roproacli on nio^," 
and Diomedes, 

''Hocior shall one day say among the Trojans 
'Tydides by mine arm*.*" 

This courage bears the closest resemblance to the 
courage which has been already described, as its 
motive is virtue, or in ollior words a sciiHe of honour,' 
and a longing for wliat is noble, i.a for distinction, 
and an avoidance of reproach as being disgraceful. 
We may place in the same rank with it the courage of 

» //iarfxxiLloo. 

' Hiad vni. 148, 149. Tho quotation would have been 
dearer if the concluding words of the second line, ^o/Srv/Mrof 
Cmto vTof, had been given. 

6—2 
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people who are compelled by superior authority to act 
in the same way ; but they are iuferiori as the motive 
of their conduct is not a sense of honour but fear, 
and an avoidance not of disgrace but of pain. For 
superiors employ compulsion, as when Hector says, 

''Tlio man whom I find crouching far from fight 
Shall not avail to oscapo tlie hounds ^" 

It is the same with commanders who station their 
troops and flog them if they retreat^ or who draw 
them up with trenches or such things at their back*. 
These are all cases in which compulsion is employed; 
but we ouglit to be courageous not because courage 
is compulsory, but because it is noble, 
a. Experi. Secondly, it would seem that experience of i>arti- 
^^' cular things is a sort of courage. Hence it was that 
Socrates himself conceived courage to be knowledge. 
The people who possess this experience are different 
in different cases. In war they are the regular 
troops ; for it seems that there are many &lse alarms 
in war, and r^ular troops are best able to compre- 
hend such alarms at a glance. The result is that 
they appear to be courageous because other people 
do not understand the nature of such alarms. Then 
their experience makes them most effective in attack 
and in defence, as they understand the use of their 
arms and possess such arms as will be most service- 

^ Iliad If. 391, 303, xv. 348. In neither passage are the 
words exactly as here ; but in the former thej are closely similar, 
although it is Agamemnon who speaks thom, and in Uie latter 
Hector is the speaker. 

' So as to make escape difficult or Impossibla 
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able alike in attack and in defence. Thus in battle 
they are like armed men contending against unarmed, 
and trained atliletes against people who have had no 
special training; for even in athletic competitions it 
is not the most courageous men who are the best 
combatants, but the men who are strongest and whose 
bodies are in the best physical condition. But regular 
troops turn cowards when the danger is overpowering 
and they are inferior in number and appointment 
At such a time they are the first to fly, while the 
citizens remain at their posts and die, as in fact 
happened at the temple of Hermes \ For while the 
citizens look upon flight as disgraceful, and prefer 
death to such a means of safety, the regulars who 
met the danger in the first instance under the con- 
viction of their own superior strength, as soon as 
they discover the truth, take to flight, being more 
afraid of death than of disgrace. But that is not 
the character of true courage. 

Again, a passionate spirit' is sometimes reckoned s. PmsIoii. 
as a kind of courage. It is supposed that i)eople who 
under the influence of passion turn like wild beasts 
upon those who have wounded them are courageous, 
liecause courageous people are themselves spirited or 
passionate. For passion is preeminently eager to 

^ Aooording to tho Scholiast it happened in tlie sacred war 
that in an oupigement which took place at the 'Epfuuov the 
Goronean citizens wore killed to a man, but their B<Botian 
auxiliaries, who were regular soldiers, fled in a panic. 

* The word ^ftov maj mean either " spirit " or ** passion," and 
I have tried to preserve the balance of the two meanings. 



* He ronaed hiB might and paadon',* 

"Fierce migbt braaUied Uirougli his iiostrilaV 
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encounter perila. H^ice Homer says, 

''Ho lent Btrengtli to his paadonV 
and 

and 

and 

''His blood boUodV 

all such being signs which seem to indicate the stir 
and impulse of passion. Now courageous people are 
moved to action by nobleness, although passion oo* 
operates mtli them ; wild beasts, on tlie otiier liaiid, 
are moved by pain, i.e. they arc moved by lieing shot 
or terriflcd ; for if they arc in a forest or a nuiruli, 
tliey do not conio near man. They do not deserve to 
be called courageous because they are goaded by 
pain and passion to rush upon peril without any 
foresight of the dangers which they incur. For if 
tliis were courage, asses themselves would be courage- 
ous when tliey are hungry, as blows caimot drive 
tliem away from their foocL Adulterers too are often 
driven by tlicir lust to do adventurous deeds. But to 

^ The nearest passage is Iliad xvi. 629; but /a/i«c^ not 
ad€Pot, is read there. 

* Apparently Iliiui v. 470 ; but Uie words are viTitvi^ /«€»«( 
Koi SvfiO¥ inatrrov, 

' Ap|)aroutly Odyi$ey xxiv. 318, 

* Not iu Iluuier. 

It may be permitted me to observe here how very lax is the 
idea of a quotation in all ancient literature, sacred and profane. 
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be goaded by pain or passion into facing perils is not 
to be courageous. Yet it seems that the courage 
arising from passion is the most natural kind of 
courage, and that if a right purpose and motive are 
added to it^ it becomes trtt4i courage. 

Men feel pain in anger and pleasure in revenge ; 
but if their motive in fighting is to gain pleasure and 
escape pain, they are not courageous, however well 
they may fight, as their motive is not nobleness, nor 
tlioir principle reason, but emotion. Still there is a 
certain resemblance between them and courageous 
people. 

Nor again are sanguine people counigeous, as itl;^^'"; 
is only their numerous victories over a number of 
enemies that inspire them with confidence in the ikce 
of danger. Still tliey resemble courageous people, 
inasmuch as both are confident ; but while the 
confidence of the courageous arises from such causes 
as have been already defined, that of the sanguine 
arises from a belief in their own superiority, and in 
tlieir probable immunity from suffering \ (It may be 
observed that intoxicated people behave in this sort 
of way, for intoxication renders them sanguine'.) 
But when the result does not correspond witli their 
exi>cctatioii, these people turn tail, whereas a courage- 
ous iK)rHoii, as we know, is one who faces such things 
as inspire and are hccii to inspire fear in a man, 
because it is noble to face them and disgraceful not 
to face thenL Hence it seems more courageous to be 
fearless and cool amidst sudden alarms than amid 
such as have been foreseen ; for fearlessness of the 

^ Reading ^iffBiv dv naBtw, 

* An incidental remark, in the natnre of a footaote. 
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former kind is more the outcome of a moral state or at 
least is less the outcome of premeditation. For while 
the resolution to meet such perils as are foreseen 
may be the result of calculation and reasoning, the 
resolution to meet sudden perils depends upon the 
moral state. 
5. igiior. Lastly, people who are ignorant of their danger 
*"*^* appear coui*ageous, nor indeed are they very different 
irom sanguine people, although they are inferior to 
them, as having no self-esteem. It is self-esteem 
which makes the sanguine hold tlieir ground for a 
certain time ; but the ignorant, being the victims of 
deception, if they discover or suspect that the case is 
not as they supposed, tuni to flight, as happened to 
the Argives* when they fell in with the Lacedae- 
monians, wliom they took to be Sicyonians. 

We have now described the character of coura- 
geous people, and of people who are sometimes 
thought to be courageous. 
Chap. XII. Although courage is concerned with sentiments of 
Swag"to confidence and fear, it is not equally concerned with 
i)i<AHQro both, but chiefly with the causes of fear. For he 
who is cool in the circumstances, and shows a proper 
spirit on the occasions, which excite fear is more 
truly courageous than he who shows a proper spirit 
on the occasions which hispire confldence. 
p. 79. It is endurance of painful things, as has been said, 

that entitles people to be called courageous. Hence 
it is that courage is painful, and is justly a subject of 
praise ; for it is more difficult to endure pains than 

^ Arisiotlo probably alludes to the incident related by Xeno- 
phon, HelUnica, iv. ch. 4, § 10, but, if so, the defeat of the 
Argives, as told bj Xenophon, was not duo to the mistake of 
supposing tlio Jjaoodaomonians to be Sicyonians. 
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to abstain from pleasures. At the same time it 
would seem that the end which courage proposes to 
itself is pleasant^ but that it is obscured by attendant 
circumstances, as happens also in gymnastic contests. 
For while the end or object which boxers have in 
yiew, viz. the crown and the honour, is pleasant, the 
blows which they receive, and all their exertions, are 
painful and grievous to flesh and blood, and, as tiiese 
are numerous, while the object or prize itself is small, 
it appears not to afford any pleasure. 

If then the case in regard to courage is similar 
to this, death and wounds will be painful to the 
courageous man and involuntary ; but he will endure 
them because endurance is honourable and avoidance 
disgraoefiiL Nay, in proportion as he possesses virtue 
in its fulness, and is happy, will be his pain at the 
prospect of death ; for to such an one lifo is pre- 
eminently valuable, and he will be consciously de- 
prived at death of the greatest blessings. But pain- 
ful as such deprivation is, he is none the less 
courageous, nay perhaps he is even more courageous, 
as he willingly sacrifices these blessings for noble 
conduct on the field of battle. 

It is not the case then that all the virtues imply a 
pleasurable activity, except in so far as one attains to 
the end. Still, it is true perhaps, after all, that 
people who eqjoy a happy life are not such good 
soldiers as people who are less courageous but have 
nothing to lose, as these last are ready to face any 
danger, and will sell their lives for a small sum of 
money. 

This may be taken as a sufficient account of 
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courage ; its nature may be easily comprehended, at 
least in outline, from Mrliat has been said. 
OHAp.xin. We will proceed to consider temperance, as it 
1^^^^' seems that courage and temperance are the virtues of 

the irrational parts of human nature, 
p. 49. We have already said tliat temperance is a mean 

state in resjiect of pleasures ; for it is not in the 
same degree or manner concerned with pains. 
Pleasure is also the sphere in which licentiousness 
displays itself. 

Liet us therefore define now the character of these 
pleasures. We will accept the distinction which is 
commonly made between bodily and psychical or 
mental pleasures, such as ambition and the love of 
learning ; for he who is ambitious or fond of learning 
takes pleasure in the object of which he is fond, 
although it is not his bo<ly which is affected but his 
mind. But where pleasures of this kind are in 
question people are not called either temperate or 
licentious. It is tlie same with all such other pleasures 
as ai*e not bodily. Thus people who are fond of 
talking and of telling stories, and who sjiend their 
days in trifling pui'suits we call gossips, but we do 
not call them licentious, nor do we call people licenti- 
ous who feel pain at the loss of money or friends. 

Temperance then will apply to bodily pleasures 
only, but not to all even of these. For if jieople take 
pleasure in gratifie4ition8 of the sight, e.g. in colours, 
fonns, and paiutiiig, they are not called either 
temperate or licentious. Yet it would seem possible 
to take a right pleasure or an excessive or insufficient 
pleasure in these things as well as in others. It is 
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the same with gratifications of the ear. Nobo<ly 
speaks of such people as take an excessive pleasure 
in music or acting as licentious, or of people who 
take a right pleasure as temperate. Nor again do we 
speak of people who enjoy gratifications of tlie smell 
as licentious or temperate, except accidentally. Thus 
we do not call people licentious if they take pleasure 
in the smell of apples or roses or incense, but ratlier 
if they take pleasure in the smell of unguents and 
relishes ; for it is in these that a licentious iierson 
takes pleasure, as they remind him of the objects of 
his desire. It is true that we may see other people, 
when tlicy are hungry, taking pleasure in the smell of 
food ; but it is only a licentious i>erson who habUu- 
atty takes pleasure in such things, as they are the 
objects of his desire. 

The lower animals again, are not, in general, 
capable of the pleasures of these senses, except 
accidentally. Dogs, e.g. do not take pleasure in 
scenting hares' flesh but only in eating it, although 
the smell gives them the sensation of eating. Again, 
a lion takes pleasure not in hearing an ox's lowing^ 
but in devouring the ox, although, as it is the lowing 
by which he perceived that tlio ox is near, ho appears 
to take pleasure in the lowing. Shnikirly it is not 
the sight or discovery of a sfaig or wild goat that gives 
him pleasure, but the prospect of a meal. 

Temperance and licentiousness then have to doLioenUoos. 
with pleasures of such a kind as the lower animals ^ 
generally are capable of, and it is hence that these 
pleasures api)ear slavish and brutish. They are the 
^ ^yg is a misprint for <^«y0. 
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pleasures of the touch and the taste. It appears that 
the taste comes little, if at all, into question ; for it is 
the taste which judges of flavours, as when people 
test wines or season dishes, but it is in no sense tills 
judgment of flavours which gives pleasure, at least to 
such people as are licentious, but rather the actual 
ei\joyment of tliem, and tlie medium of eiyoyment is 
invariably the sense of touch, whether in meats or iu 
drinks or in what are called tlie pleasures of love. 
This was the reason why a certain gourn^and prayed 
that his throat miglit become longer than a crane's, 
showing that his pleasure was derived from the 
sense of touch. Thus tlie sense of which incontinence 
is predicable is tlie most universal of the senses. It 
would seem too that incontinence is justly censurable, 
as it is a characteristic not of our human, but of our 
animal, nature. To take delight and supreme satis- 
faction in such things is brutish ; for the most liberal 
or refined of the pleasures of tlie touch, such as the 
pleasures of rubbing and of taking a hot bath in the 
gymnasium, are denied to the profligate, as the sense 
of touch which an incontinent man cultivates belongs, 
not to the whole body, but only to certain parts of it 
Detirei It secms that some desires are univei'sal and others 

^d are individual and acquired. Thus the desire of food 

indiTidnai. jg ^ natural desira Everybody who feels want desires 
meat or drink or perhai)S both. A young man, too, iu 
the prime of life, says Uomer^ desires the love of a 
woman. But it is not equally true that everybody 
desires a' particular form of gratification, or the same 

^ The reference seemB to be to Iliad xxnr. 129, the wordi 
addressed by TheUs to Achilles. 
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fonns. Hence the particular desire is peculiar to our- 
selves or individuoL Nevertheless, there is some- 
thing natural in it ; for although different people are 
pleased by different things, yet there are some things 
which are pleasanter to all people than others. 

Now in respect of such desires as are natural 
there are but few people who make a mistake, and 
their mistake is always on one side, viz. that of 
excess. For to eat or drink anything to the point of 
surfeit is to exceed the natural limit of quantity, as 
the natural desire does not go beyond the satisfaction 
of our want Accordingly such persons are called 
gluttons because they go beyond what is right in 
satisfying their want. It is only exceedingly slavish 
people who behave in this way. 

In regard to such pleasures as are individual there 
are many people who go wrong, and they go wrong 
in many different ways. For if people are said to be 
unduly fond of particular things, either as taking 
pleasure in wrong things or as taking more pleasure 
than ordinary people^ or as taking pleasure in a 
wrong way, the excess of which the licentious are 
guilty may assume all these forms. For they take 
pleasure in some things which are detestable and 
therefore wrong, and if these are things in which it is 
right to take pleasure ; they take a greater pleasure 
in them than is right or than most people take'. 

It is clear then that excess in respect of pleasures 
is licentiousness, and that it properly is a subject of 

^ The mt may probably be retained, but the text should be 
4 rf itSKXov 4 tit ol iroWol, without the comma after fuiKkov, 
• Omittiiig the comma after df l 
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censure. But in respect of pains there is this 
difference between temperance and courage. A 
person is not called temperate if he bears pains 
bravely, and incontinent if he does not; but the 
incontinent person is so called because he feels more 
pain than is right at not obtaining pleasures, his 
pleasure being the cause of his pain, and the tempe- 
mto man is so calle<l I)ccau8o lie is not i>ainod at tlio 
absence of pleasure and at his abstinence from iL 
Chap. XIV. The liccutious man then desires all pleasures, or the 
greatest pleasures, and is led by his desire to prefer 
these to anything else. He feels a double iNiin 
therefore, viz. the pain of failing to obtain them and 
the imn of desiring them, as all desire is atteudcil by 
imw. Yet it seems jmradoxical to assert that his 
pleasure is the cause of his pain. 

We never find people whose love of pleasures is 
deficient and whose delight in them is less than it 
ought to be. Such insensibility to pleasures is not 
human; for even the lower animals distinguish 
different kinds of food, liking some and disliking 
othera A being who should not take pleasure in 
anythmg, nor make any difference between one thing 
and another, would be &r from behig a man. But 
there is no name for such a being, as he never exists. 
ciiarActer ^'^^ temperate man holds a mean position in 
^^ ^ i*cspect of pleasures. lie takes no pleasure in tlio 
mftn. things in which the licentious man takes most pleasure; 
he rather dislikes them; nor does he take pleasure 
at all in wrong things nor an excessive pleasure in 
anything that is pleasant, nor is he pained at the 
absence of such things, nor does he desire them, 
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except perhaps in moderation, nor does he desire 
them more than is right, or at the wrong time, and so 
on. But he will be eager in a moderate and right 
spirit for all such things as are pleasant and at the 
same time conducive to health or to a somid bodily 
condition, and for all other pleasures, so long as they 
are hot prejudicial to these or inconsistent with noble 
oonducrt or extravagant beyond his means. For unless 
a person limits himself in this way, he affects such 
pleasures more than is right, whereas the temperate 
man follows the guidance of right reason. 

Licentiousness seems to have more the character chap. xv. 
of voluntary action than cowardice, as the former is liioanUoiit- 
due to pleasure, and the latter to pain ; and whereas lontanr 
pleasure is something that we choose, pain is some- ^^I^Ldioe. 
thing that we avoid. Also, while pain distracts and 
destroys the nature of one who suffers it, pleasure 
has no such effect, but rather leaves the will free. 
Hence licentiousness deserves more severe reproach 
than cowardice ; for it is easier to train oneself to 
meet its temptations as they frequently occur in life, 
nor does the training involve any danger, whereas the 
contrary is the case in meeting alarms. 

It would seem too that cowardice as a moral state 
is not voluntary in the same degree as particular acts 
of cowardica For cowardice in itself is painless, but 
particular acts of cowardice occur because people are 
so utterly driven out of their wits by pain that they 
throw away their arms and disgrace themselves 
generally, and this is the reason why such acts have 
the appearance of being compulsory. In the case of 
the licentious man on the other hand, the particular 
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acts are voluntary^ as be eagerly deairee them, but 
lioentiousness as a whole is not so Tolnntaryy as 
nobody desires to be licentious. 

We apply the term 'Micentiousness " {aKoKtiaia\ 
to the iaults of children as well as to those of grown- 
up people, as there is a certain similarity between 
them. It does not matter to my present purpose 
which of the two kinds of iaults is named after the 
other ; but it is clear that the later is named after 
the earlier\ 

The metaphor* (in the word oKoXaaia) is not^ it 
seems, a bad ona For that which is prone to dis- 
graceful things, and capable of rapid growth, stands 
in need of pruning or chastisement (KeKoXdaOtu Sci), 
but such proneness and such growth are preeminently 
characteristic of desire or of childhood ; for children, 
like licentious people, live by desire and not by 
reason, and the longing for pleasure is nowhere so 
strong as in them. If then this disposition is not 
obedient and subject to authority, it will greatly 
develope. For the longing for pleasure which a 
foolish person has is insatiable and universal, and the 
active exercise of the desire augments its native 
strength, until the desires, if they are strong or 
vehement^ actually expel the reasoning power. They 
ought therefore to be moderate and few, and in no 
way contrary to reason. But we speak of such a 

1 If the word '• HoentiouA" were lued of a child hi Knglkh, it 
would, I think, be used with a certain reeerration. 

* The obtenration, which cannot be translated into Bni^iih, 
depends upon the etymological connexion between inlkm^U 
" licentiousness ** and icokaau " chastisement" 
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disposition as obedient and chastened ; for as a cliild 
ought to live acconling to the direction of his tutor^ 
so ought the concupiscent element in man to live 
according to the reason. In the temperate man then 
the concupiscent element ought to live in harmony 
with the reason, as nobleness is the object of them 
both, and the temperate roan desires what is right, 
and desires it in the right way, and at the right time, 
i.a acconling to the law of reason. We may now 
bring our discussion of temperance to a close. 

^ It will Ik) nnderatood that the irmdayc»yor was not to much a 
'^tiiior " hi Uie modern sense as Uio confidontiol sonraiit who took 
charge of a child. 



W. N. K. 



BOOK IV. 

Cvulf. I. Thb next virtue to be considered is liberality. Liber- 
LibenOity. ^.^y geems to be a mean state in regard to property. 
For the liberal man wins praise, not in war, nor in 
the same sphere as the tcni|)erato man, nor again in 
resiiect of his judgments, but in regard to the giving 
and taking of pi-o^ierty and juirticularly in giving it 
By pro])erty we understand all such things as luive 
Prodi. their value measured by money. Prodigality and 
l^iM^ty. illiberality are excesses and deficiencies in regard to 
property. We invariably apply the tenn "illiber- 
ality'' to i)cople whose hearts are set more than is 
riglit upon proi)erty, but we sometimes employ tlio 
term " prodigality *' in a complex sense, si^eaking of 
people who are incontinent and who si)end money 
in licentious living as "prodigals.*' Prodigals tliere- 
fore are held to be utterly worthless people as com- 
bining in themselves a number of vices. But this is 
not a proper application of the term "prodigal," it 
strictly means a person who lias one particular tice, 
viz. that of wasting his substance, for a prodigal* is 

^ The stateiucnt that tho prodigal (aaon-os) niins himself 
depends iipou the derivation of S^oiTot frum n, ata{€i¥. 
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Olio who is ruining himself, and to waste one's sub- 
stance seems in a way to be ruining oneself, as thts is 
. the only means of life. It is in this sense then that 
we understand the term ''pnxligality." 

Tilings which admit of use* may be used cither 
well or badly, liut riches are a useful thing. Again, 
the person who makes the best use of anything is the 
person who i>ossesses the virtue appropriate to that 
thing. Accordingly lie will make the best use of 
riches who possesses tlie virtue which is appropriate 
to property, i.e. the liberal man. Further it seems 
that tlie use of property consists in spending and 
giving ; tlie taking and keeping of projierty should 
Hither be described i\s acquisition. Hence it is more 
truly distinctive of the liberal man to give to the 
right people than to take from the right quarter and 
not to take from the wrong quarter. For it is more 
tndy distinctive of virtue to lie the author than to be 
the recipient of benefactions, and to do what is noble 
than to abstain from doing what is shameful. But it 
is dear that^ while giving implies doing well and 
acting nobly, taking implies only being well treated 
or not behaving in a shameful mauner. Qratitude 
too is the due of one who gives, not of one who does 
not take, and praise is his duo in a higher degree. 
Also, it is easier to abstain from taking than to give, 
tor people ara less ready to throw away what is their 
owu than to abstain from taking what belongs to 
somebody else. Again, people who give are called 

^ XP^tOf xp9<r^ai, xpiyVifioff, xp^f^orOf all words occurring in this 
passage, are etymologically connected. 

7—2 
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liberal, people who abstain from taking are not 
praised for liberality so much as for justice, but 
l^eople who take are not praised at all. Of all virtu- 
ous i>eoi)1e none are so much l>cIoved as the lil)eral ; 
for they are benefactora, and their beneiuction consists 
in their giving. 
Chap. ii. Yirtuous actions are noble and have a noble 
iMticM^f ^ motive. The lilnsral man, being virtuous, then will 
liiienUiiy. gjy^^ f^.^^ ^ uoblc motivc and in a riglit spirit ; for he 
will give the right amount, and will give it to the 
right persons and at the right time, and will satisfy all 
the other conditions of right giving. He will do all 
this too with pleasure or without \m\\ ; for a virtuous 
action is pleasiuit or jmin^ess, and it is certainly any- 
thing but painful. But he who gives to the wrong 
people, or who gives not from a noble motive but for 
some other cause, vrill not be called liberal, but by some 
other name; nor will he be so called, if giving is pain- 
ful to him, as in that case he would prefer the wealth to 
the noble action, and this preference is illiberal Nor 
will the liberal man take from wrong sources ; for 
such taking, again, is unlike the character of one who 
is no admirer of proi>erty. Nor, again, will he be 
inclined to ask favours ; for one who is in the habit of 
conferring benefits will not be ready at any moment 
to receive them. When he does take, it will be from 
right sources, ag. from his own possessions, and he 
will take not as if taking were noble, but because it is 
necessary, if he is to have the means of giving. He 
will not n^lect his own property since he wishes to 
employ it in relieving other people. lie will refrain 
from giving indiscriminately that he may have the 
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meaiiB of giving to the right [leople, and at the times 
and in the places where giving is noble. 

If a man is oxcossiyoly liberal, he will actually go 
too far in his giving, the result being that he will 
reserve too little for himself; for disregard of self 
is a cluiracteristic of liberality. But in estimating 
liberality we must take account of a person's fortune ; 
for liberality consists, not in the amount of the 
money given, but in the moral state of the giver^ 
and the moral state proportions the gift to the 
fortune of the giver. It is quite possible then that 
one who gives less than another may l)o more liberal, 
if his means are smaller. It seems that iicople who 
have not made their own fortune, but have inherited 
it^ are more liberal, as they have never known what 
want is, and people are always fondest of their own 
productions, e.g. parents of their children, and jioets 
of their poems. 

It is difficult for a lil)eral man to be rich, as he is 
not fond of getting or of saving money, but rather of 
spending it, and values wealth not for its own sake, 
but as affording an opportunity of giving. Hence it 
is a reproach often levelled against fortune that the 
jieople who deserve riches most have often the least 
])ut the fact is easily explained ; for it is im}M)HRible 
to have wealth or anything else without taking the 
trouble to have it At the same time the liberal man 
will not give to the wrong people, or on any wrong 
occasion, and so on ; for to do so would be to cease 
to act in a liberal spirit, and if he were to si)end 

^ As in the parable of the widow's two mites. 
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money upon these objects^ he would not have the 
means of spending it upon the right objects. For the 
liberal man, as has been said, is one who spends in 
proportion to his substance, and who spends ui^on 
the right objects. But one who spends in excess of 
his fortune is a prodigal Hence it is that we do not 
call dcsi)ots pro<ligaIs, as it does not seem easy for 
them to exceed the amount of their projHirty by tbdr 
gifts and expenses. 

As liberality is a mean state in regard to the 
giving and taking of property, the libeml man will 
both give and spend on the right objects and to the 
right amount^ whetlier in small matters or in greats 
and will feel pleasure in doing so. He will also take 
from the right sources and to the right tmiount For 
as the virtue is a mean state in regard both to giving 
and to taking, he will do both in the right manner. 
For honourable taking is consistent wiUi honourable 
giving ; but such taking as is not honourable is 
incompatible with it Thus the giving and taking 
which are consistent are found to exist together in 
the same |)erson, but the giving and taking which are 
incomiMitible are clearly not so found. 

If it happens that the liberal man spends more or 
less than is right and noble, he will feel pain, but it 
will be a moderate and right pain ; for virtue 
natumlly feels pleasuro and pain on the right occa- 
sions and in the right manner. 

Again, the liberal man is easy to deal with in 
money matters. He is oue who cau easily be clieated, 
as he does not care for money, and is more distressed 
at not having speut what is right tlian {mined at 
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haviug spent what is not right ; in fact he is a person 
who does not approve of Simonides\ 

Tlie prodigal on the other hand goes wrong in Cuap. ul 
these respects as in others ; for he does not feel ^^' 
pleasure or pain at the right causes or in the right 
manner, as we shall see more clearly when we 
proceed. 

We have said that prodigality and illiberality are 
excesses and deficiencies, and that they are so in two 
respects, viz. in giving and taking, for wo ix3ckon 
8i>ending as a form of giving. Prodigality then 
exceeds in giving atid not taking, but is deficient in 
taking. Illiberality is deficient in giving and exceeds 
in taking, but is deficient and exceeds in giving and 
taking on a small scale. 

Now the two characteristics of prodigality vk, 
giving and not taking, are seldom combined in the 
same person. It is not easy. for a person, if he has no 
source of revenue, to give to everybody ; for private 
persons, if they give in this way, soon find that their 
property runs short, and it is private persons who 
are commoidy called ]>rodigal8. A prodigal of this 
kind however, if he existed, would seem to be far 
sui)crior to an illiberal person ; for his faults are 
easily exited by age and lack of property, and ho is 
cafNible of attaining to the mean or intermediate 
state. In fact he possesses the characteristics of a 
liberal man, as he gives and does not take, although 



^ Thero aro Bevoral dicta of Simonidos, such as thoso which 
Sir A. Grant quotes, sliowing his appreciation of wealth. Op. 
Rhetarie n. eh. 16, p. 1391 A,.,,- 
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ill neither respect is his action right or good. If he 
were to be trained aright or otherwise reformed, he 
would be liberal ; for then ho would give to the ri{^t 
l)eople^ and would not take from the wrong souroes. 
It seems then that his character is not a bad one ; for 
it is not a yicious or ignoble nature, but a foolish one, 
which exceeds in giving and in alMtiiicncc from hd&iiig. 
A prodigal oF this kind seems to bo far suiierior to an 
illiberal iierson, not only for the reasons which hare 
been given but because the former does good to many 
people while the latter does good to nobody, not oven 
to himself. But most pnKligals, as lias been said; not 
only give to the wrong i^eople but take from the 
wrong sources, and are so far illil)er.d. They Inxxime 
grasping because they are eager to spend, and are 
not able to do so easily, as their means soon run 
short ; they are therefore obliged to get the mcams 
from other sources. At the same time as nobleness 
is a m«atter oF indifference to them, they are reckless 
and indiscriminate in their taking ; for they are eager 
to give but they do not care at all how they give or 
how they get the means of giving. The result is that 
their very gifts are not liberal, as they are not noble 
in themselves or in their object or made in the ri{^t 
manner. These prodigals sometimes enrich people 
who ought to be iK)or, and, while they will not give a 
penny to i)ersons of respectable character, they heap 
presents upon their flatterers or the ministers of their 
various pleasures. Thus they are generally licentious ; 
for as they are fond of spending, they squander 
money on licentious living among other things, and 
as nobleness is not the rule of their lives, they sink 
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into being mere pleasure seekers. A prodigal then, 
if left destitute of guidance, commits these vagaries, 
but by careful training he may come to the mean or 
right state of life. 

lUibendity on the other hand is incumble ; for it iniber. 
seems that old age and imi)otence of any kind makes ^ ^' 
men illiberal. Also it runs in human nature more 
than prodigality ; for most i>eople are fonder of 
money than of giving money away. It is of wide 
extent too, and assumes numerous forms ; there seem 
to be many asi>ects of illiberality. For as it consists 
in two things, viz. deficiency of giving and excess of 
taking, it is not always found in its entirety. It 
sometimes happens that the two parts are separated, 
and while some peo))le go too far in taking, othei*s do 
.'not go far enough in giving. The people who are 
described by such names as "niggards,"' '^ misers," 
and ''curmudgeons,'' arc all deficient in giving, but 
they do not covet or wish to lake, other iKJople's 
proi>erty. Tiiey arc influenced in some cases by a 
pense of equity, and a desire of avoiding disgrace ; 
for there are some people who seem, or pretend, to 
hoard their money with the view of securing them- 
selves against ever being compelled to do what is 
disgraceful. Tliis is the chiss of skinflints, and all 
such people whose names are derived from an exces- 
sive unwillingness to give to anybody. Others again 
are induced to abstain from taking other people's 
property by fear, feeling that it is difiicult for them 
to take other people's property without having their 
own property taken by other i>eople ; Iience they 
choose neither to take nor to give. Others again go 
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too far in taking by taking anything from anybody, 
ag. bncli people as pnrBiie illiberar or degraded 
occupations, keepers of brothels and the like, and 
usurers who lend smsill sums of money at extortionate 
rates of hiterest All these are people who take 
money from wrong sources, and take more than is 
right It ap[)ears that a sordid love of gain is the 
common characteristic of them "all, as they all con- 
sent to bear an evil name for the sake of gain, and 
this a trifling gain ; for if people take large sunia 
from improi>cr sources or of an impmiicr kind, we do 
not call them illiberal. Thus wo do not so speak of 
despots when they sack cities and ])Iunder temples ; 
wo rather speiik of them as wickcil, impious^ and 
unjust But canlsharpers, cntpurses* and robbers 
are illiboml ])cople, as making gsun by sordid or 
di8gi*accfu1 means ; for it is the love of gain which 
makes both cardsharpers and robbers ply their busi- 
ness and consent to bear an evil name. It is for 
profit that robbera face the greiitest dangers, and 
cardshari)ers make giun from their friends, to whom 
they ought to give. Both classes, as wishing to make 
gain from impi*oi)er sources, may be said to have a 
sordid or disgraceful love of gain, and all such forms 
of taking are illiberal. 

It is i*easonable to regard illibei-ality as tlie oppo- 
site of liberality ; for it is a greater evil tlian 

^ The Qrook word iXtvBtpos, liko tho Kiigliali ** libonU," may 
moan citlior *' gonorouB " or *' liuiiourablo," and ArUtoUo hardly 
Hccnui to bo aware that he confiuica the uioanini^s. 

' Tho Greek word meauB one who Htoak tho clothes of •ouio- 
. body while he in bathing. 
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prodigality, and men are more likely to err on the 
side of illiberality than in tlie direction of prodigality 
as we have described it Tliis must suffice then, as 
our account of liberality and of the vices which are 
opposed to it 

It would sccni natural to discuss magnificence Ohap. iv. 
next^ as magnificence' seems also to bo a virtue ^^.^* 
which has to do ^ith property. But it does not 
extend, like liberality, to all the uses of property ; it 
touches only such as involve a largo expenditure, and 
here it exceeds lil)erality in scale ; for as the name' 
itself suggests, ni.ignificenco is suitable expenditure 
upon a great scale. ' But the greatness is relative to 
the occasion ; for a person who fits out a trireme 
does not incur the same exjiense as one who is the 
head of a sacred legation. What is suitable then is 
relative to the peraon, occasion and circumstances. 
If a iicrson spends money duly upon small or un- 
important occasions, if he can say, e.g. in tlie poeVa 
wordSj 

"Oft to a vagrant gave I^** 

he is not called magnificent, but only if he makes 
such an cx[>ondituro upon gresit occasions; for al- 
though the niagiiificcut person is liberal, it docs not 
follow that the liberal i>cr8on is mngnificent 

The deficiency of such a moral state is called MoAimeMi. 
meanness; its excess vulgarity, bad taste, and the^ *^*^* 
like, implying not so much an excessive expenditure 

^ Reading ovn;. 
' fieyaXofrpcircca. 
* Ody99ey xvii. 420. It is Odyssens who speaks. 
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on right circumBtances us an ostentations expenditure 
on wrong occasions and in a wrong manner. But of 
this we will speak later. 

The magnificent man is like a connoisseur iu art ; 
ho has the faculty of perceiving what is suitable, and 
p. 44. of s|>cnding large sums of money with good taste. 
]<'or as wo said at tlie outset, a moral Hlato is dotor- 
luincd by its lu^tivitics and its objects. The cxik)Iihoh 
of the magnificent man then are large and suitable* ; 
so too are his results; for this is the only way in 
which a large expenditure can at the sivme time be 
suitable to its result It follows that the result ouglit 
to be worthy of the ex[>enditurey and the exi>enditure 
worthy of tlio result^ or of an even greater result 
The motive of tlie magnificent man in incurring tim 
expense will be nobleness ; for nobleness is a charac- 
teristic of all tlie virtues. He will spend his money 
too in a clieerful and lavish spirit, as a minute 
calculation of expense is a mark of meanness. He 
will consider how a work can be made most beautiful 
and most suitable, rather than how much it will coet^ 
and how it can be done in the cheapest way. The 
magnificent man will necessarily be liberal as well; 
for the liberal man too will spend the right amount 
of money and will spend it in the right msumer. 
But here the greatness, i.e. the great scale, of the 
magnificent man, will appear, although liberality lias 
the same field as magnificence ; with equal exiiendi- 
tiu*e he will make the i*e8ult more magnificent For 
the virtue or excellence of a possession is not tlie 

* Again tlio ai-guiiieiit turns u|)on the otjmological meaning 
of fuya\<nrp4w€ta. 
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same as that of a result or a work of art; for it is the 
possession which is worth most that is the greatest prize 
or honour, as eg. gold, but a work of art is prized 
for its greatness and nobleness. For the contempla- 
tion of such a work excites admiration, and what is 
magnificent is always admirable. In a word, magnifi- 
cence is excellence of work on a great scale. 

There is a kind of expenditure which we call Chap. v. 
honourable, such as expenditure upon the Qods, votive S*mi^?ifr. 
ofTcrings, temples, and sacrifices, and similarly allceiM^- 
that appertains to divine worship, or upon the favourite 
objects of patriotic rivalry, as when i>eople consider it 
tlieir duty to supply a chorus or fit out a trireme or 
even to give a public dinner in a handsome style. 

But in all these matters, as has been said, there p. loi. 
must bo a regard paid to the agent and his resources. 
The expenditure ought to bo worthy of him and his 
resources, and to bo suitable not only to the result 
but to its author. It follows that a poor man cannot 
be magnificent, as he does not possess Uie means of 
spending large sums of money suitably. He is foolish 
if he makes the attempt, as his expenditure will be 
neitlier proportionate to his means nor proper in 
itself, but unless a thing is done in a riglit way, it 
cannot bo virtuous. But magnificence is suitable to 
jieoplc who are in possession of the necessary means, 
whether they have acquired them by their own eiforts 
or have inherited them from their ancestors or 
connexions, and to persons of rank and reputation 
and the like, as all these advantages confer importance 
and dignity. 

Sudi may he said to be, in general, the character 
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of ilie magnificent man, and such, as has been said, 
the expenditure in ivliieh his magnificence displays 
itself; for this is the greatest and most honourable 
kind of expenditure. It displays itself also on such 
private occasions as occur once m a lifetime, e.g. 
marriage and the like, or on any occasion of peculiar 
hiterest to the state or tlio upper chisses, or in 
receiving foreigners and taking leave of them or in 
making an interchange of prtMsents; for the magni- 
ficent man spends money not on himself but upon 
public objects, and gifts have a cerbiin similarity 
to religious oiferings. Again, a magnificent mim will 
erect a house in a manner suitable to his wealth ; 
for even a iirivatc house may bo an ornament to tlie 
city. He will prefer to si)end his money xiinm such 
works as are permanent, for none are so noble as 
these, and in all these cases he will observe the law 
of propriety ; for the same things are not appropriate 
to gods and to men, or in building a temple and in 
making a tomb. In his expenditure too, everything 
will be great of its kind ; there is notliing so mag^ 
uiflcent as great expenditure on a great occasion, but, 
when that is impossible, the next thing is such great- 
ness as the particular occasion allows. 

There is a difierence between greatness in the 
result and greatness in the expenditure. Tlius the 
most beautiful of balls or bottles has a certain 
magnificence as a present for a child, although its 
price is trifling and paltry. It is characteristic tli^i 
of the magnificent man, whatever be the class of woric 
that he produces, to produce it in a magnificent way ; 
for the result so produced cannot easily bo surpassed. 
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and it ij proportionate to tlie expenditure made 
upon it 

Such then behig the character of the magnificent <^nAP. vi. 
man, the man who is guilty of excess, or the vidgar ^"^«^*y- 
man, exceeds in spending more than is right, as lias 
been said ; for lie spends large sums upon trifles and 
makes a display which is offensive to good taste, as 
ag. by entertaining members of his club at a break- 
fast which is as sumptuous as a wedding-breakfast, 
or if he provides a comic chorus, by bringing the 
members of it on to the stage in purple dresses, afler 
the manner of the Megarians. And all this he will 
do, not from a noble motive, but merely to exhibit his 
wealth, and because he thinks that it will win him 
admiration. Where he ought to spend a great deal, 
he will spend little, and where he ought to spend 
little, he will spend a great deal. 

Tlie mcim man, on the other hand, will lie deficient Moannest. 
on all occasions, and after an enormous expenditure, 
will ruin the beauty of his work for a trifle, never 
doing anythhig without hesitating about it, and con< 
sidering how he can reduce his expenditure to a 
minimumy and grieving over it and always imagining 
he is doing things on a larger scale than is necessary. 

Thus these moral states, viz. vtdgarity aiid mean- 
nesSf are vices, although they do not bring reproach 
upon us, as they are not injurious to others nor 
particularly indecorous. 

Highmindedness^ as its very name suggests, chap. vn. 

Highmind- 
1 One cannot help regretting that " magnanimity,'' which is ednent. 

the precise English equivalent of ftryoXo^x^ ^^ ^^^ 1>7 
tisago to bear a limited sense. 
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seems to be occupied with high tilings. Ijet us begin 
theu by ascertaining the character of those things. It 
makes no difference whether we consider the moral 
state or tlie i)erson in wlioin the nioiul sttite is seen. 

A highmiuded i)er8on seems to be one who re- 
gards himself as worthy of high things, and who is 
worthy of tlieni. For he who does so witliout being 
worthy is foolJHli, and no virtuous i>ei*son is foolish or 
absurd. 

Sucli tlien is the liiglmiinded person. One who is 
worthy of small tinngs, and wlio regaitls himself as 
worthy of them, is tenii)erate ar sensible, but ho is 
not Iiighmuided ; for highmindcdness aui only exist 
on a largo scale as bcsuity can only exist in a tall 
person. Smsdl i)cople nv.iy be elegant and well pro- 
lK>i*tione4l, but not beautiful. 

He who regtirds himself as worthy of high things 
and is unworthy of them is conceited, although it is 
not everyone who takes an exaggerated view of his 
own worth that is a conceited person. 

He who takes too low a view of his own worth is 
mean-minded^ whether it be high things, or moderate, 
or even small thuigs that he is worthy of, so long as 
he underrates his deserts. This would seem to be 
especially a fault in one who is worthy of high 
things ; for what would he do, it may be asked, if hi$ 
deserts were less than they are ? 

Tlie highmiuded man, while ho holds an extreme 
position by tlie greatness of his deserts, holds an 

^ It would be desirable to u«e " lowmindedneas " m the 
opposite of '* highmindedness," but the word hM recoivcd an 
iuappro[)riate sliade of meaning. 
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intermediate or mean position by the propriety of his 
conduct^ as he estimates Iiis own deserts aright, while 
others rate their deserts too high or too low. 

But if then he regards himself as worthy of high 
things, and is worthy of them, and especially if he is 
worthy of the highest things, there will be one 
particular object of his interest Desert is a term 
used in reference to external goods, but we should 
naturally esteem that to be the greatest of external 
goods which we attribute to tlie gods, or which 
persons of high reputation most desire, or which is 
the prize awarded to the noblest actions. But honour 
answcra to this description, as being the highest of 
external goods. 

The highminded man, then, bears himself in a 
right spirit towards honours and dishonours. It 
needs no proof that highminded peo[)lo are concerned 
with honour; for it is honour more than anything else 
of which the great regard themselves, and deservedly 
regard themselves, as worthy. Tlie mean-minded man Mean- 
underestimates himself both in respect of his own T " 



deserts and in comparison with the acknowledged 
deserts of the highminded man. The conceited man Conceit. 
overestimates his own deserts, but he docs not estimate 
his own deserts more highly than the highminded man. 

The highminded man, as being wortliy of the 
highest things, will be in the highest degree good, for 
the better man is always worthy of the highest things, 
and the best man of the highest things. It follows 
then that the truly highminded man must l)e good. 

It would seem too tliat the highminded man 
possesses such greatness as belongs to every virtue, 
w. N. E. 8 
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It would be wholly inconsifitent with the character of 
the highminded man to ruu away iu hot haste, or to 
commit a crime ; for what should bo his object in 
doing a diagraoeiiil action, if nothing is great in liis 
eyes? If one examines the several points of character, 
it will appear quite ridiculous to say that the high- 
minded man need not bo good. Were ho vicious, be 
would not bo worthy of honour ut all ; for honour is 
the prize of virtue, and is paid to none but the good. 

It seems then that highmindedness is, as it w^re, 
ihe crown of the virtues, as it enhances them, and 
cannot exist apart from them. Hence it is difficult 
to be truly highminded, as it is impossible without 
the i)erfection of good breeding. 

A highminded man then is especially concerned 
with honours and dishonours. He will be only 
moderately pleased at great honours conferred upon 
him by virtuous jieople, as feeling that he obtains 
what is naturally his due or even less than his due ; 
for it would be impossible to devise an honoiur tliat 
should be proportionate to [perfect virtue \ Never- 
theless he will accept honour^ as i)eople have nothing 
greater to confer upon him. But such honour as is 
paid by ordinary people and on trivial grounds, he 
will utterly despise, as he deserves something better 
than this. He will equally despise dishonour, feeling 
that it cainiot justly attach to him. 

While the highnHnde<l nicin, then, i\a luis been 
said, is principally concerned with honours, he will, at 

' This sentence as showing Aristotle's exalted conception of 
** highmindedness,'* tlirows light u{)on several remarks before 
and after. 
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the same time, take a moderate view of wealth, 
political power, and good or ill fortune of all kinds, 
however it may occur. He will not be excessively 
elated by good, or excessively depressed by ill fortune ; 
for he is not affected in this way by honour itself, as 
if honour were the greatest thing in the world. For 
it is honour which makes political i)ower and wealth 
to be objects of desire; at all events the possessors of 
power and wealth are eager to make use of them as 
means of gaining honour. He therefore who regards 
honour as insignificant will regard everything else in 
the same light 

This is the i-eason why highminded people seem CiiAr.vm. 
to be su|)crciliou8. It seems too that the gifts of 
fortune contribute to highmindedness ; for people of 
high birth or great political power or wealtli are 
considered to be worthy of honour, as they are in a 
IKisition of su|>eriority, and that which is 8U|>erior in 
any good is always held in higher honour. It is thus 
that such gifts of fortune enhance a person's high- 
mindedness, as in consequence of tJi£fn he receives 
honour fix)m certain quarters. But in truth it is only 
the good man wlio deserves honour, although if a man 
possesses gifts of fortune as well as goodness he is 
considerc<l to be in a liighcr scuhc worthy of honour. 
People who iiosscss goods of this kind, without virtue, 
are not justified in considering themselves to be 
worthy of great things, nor is it right to call them 
highminded, as neither greatness nor highmindedness 
is possible without complete virtue. The possessors 
of sucli goods belong to the class of pcoi>le who are 
apt to become supercilious and insolent; for without 

8—2 
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virtue it is not easy to bear the gifts of fortune in 
goocl taste. Not being able to bear them, and 
imagiuiiig themselves to be superior to everybody 
else, such i)eople treat others with contempt, and act 
according to their own sweet will ; for they imitate 
tlie highminded man without being like him, but 
they imitate him only so fiu* as they have the power ; 
in other words they do not perform virtuous actions, 
but tliey treat other i)eopIe with contempt Tlie 
highminded man is justified in his contempt for 
others, as he forms a true estimate of them, but 
ordinary people have no such justification. Again, 
the highminded man is not fond of encountering small 
dangers, nor is lie fond of encountering dangers at 
all, as there are few things which he values enough to 
etidaf^ger himself /^ tJiem. But he is ready to 
encounter great dangers, and in the hour of danger is 
reckless of his life, because he feels tliat life is not 
worth living without honour. He is capable of 
conferring benefits but ashamed of receiving them, 
as in tlie one case he feels his superiority, and in the 
other liis inferiority. He will try to return a benefit 
which has been conferred upon liim with interest^ as 
then the original bene&ctor will actually become his 
debtor, and will have been the recipient of a benefit 
It seems too that a highminded i>er8on remembers 
those upon whom he has conferred a benefit, but not 
those from whom he has received it; for the recipient 
of a benefiiction is inferior to the benefactor, and 
the highminded man always aspires to superiority. 
Again, he is glad to be told of the benefits which he 
has conferred, but he cannot bear being told of those 



J 
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which he lias received. That is the reason (he thinks) 
why Thetis^ does not recount to Zeus the services 
which she has done him, and why the Lacedaemonians* 
in negotiating with the Athenians recounted not their 
services but their obligations. It is characteristic too 
of the In'ghminded man that he never, or hanlly ever, 
asks a favour, that he is ready to do anybcnly a 
service, and that, although his bearing is stately 
towanis persons of dignity and affluence, it is unas- 
suming towanls the middle class ; for while it is a 
difficult and dignified thing to be superior to the 
former, it is ea^y enough to be superior to the latter, 
and while a dignified demeanour in dealing with the 
former is a mark of nobility, it is a mark of vulgarity 
in dealing with the lattef, as it is like a display of 
physical strength at the expense of an invalid. Such 
a person too will not be eager to win honours or to 
dispute the supremacy of other i)eople. lie will not 
bestir himself or bo in a hurry to act, except where 
there is some great honour to be won, or some great 
result to be achieved. His performances will be rare, 
but they will be great and will win him a great name, 
lie will, of course, be open in his hatreds and his 
friendships, as secrecy is an indication of fear. lie 
will care for reality more than for repulalion, ho will 
bo o[>on in word and deed, a^ his 8U|>orciliousncss 
will lead him to speak his mind boldly. Accordingly 

1 Iliad I. son, 504. It is wliero Tliomis invokes tlie aid of 
Zeus on beludf of Acliilloa. 

* The occasion is said to have boon one when the Thobans 
invaded Laconia. It may be assumed that the Lacedaemonians 
I seeking Atlicnian support. 
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lie will toll ttie tnith too, cxcoi>t where lie ia ironical, 
although he will iise irony in dealing with ordiiuuy 
people. He will be incapable of ordering his life ap 
as to please anybody else, unless it be a friend, as 
such dependence would be servility. That is the 
reason why all toadies have the spirit of menials, and 
persons of a mean spirit arc toiulics. Nor again will 
he be given to admii-ation, as there is nothing whidi 
strikes him as great Nor will he bear grudges*; for 
no one who is highminded will dwell ui)on the imst^ 
least of all upon past h\juries ; he will prefer to over- 
look them. He will not be a gossip, he will not talk 
much about himself or about anybody else ; for he 
does not Oire to be praisetl himself or to get other 
people censured. On the other hand he will not 
be fond of praising other people. And not being a 
gossip, he will not sjieak evil of others, even of his 
enemies, except for the express purpose of insulting 
tliem. He will be the last person to set up a wailing 
or cry out for help when sometliing hap|)ens which is 
inevitable or insignificant, as to do so is to attadi 
great importance to it He is the kind of person who 
would ratlier possess what is noble, although it does 
not bring in profit^ than what is profitable but not 
noble, as such a preference argues self-sufiiciency. 

It seems too that the highminded man will be 
slow in his movements, his voice will be deep and his 
manner of si)eaking seriate ; for it is not likely that a 
man will be in a hurry, if there are not many things 
that he cai*es for, or that he will be emphatic, if he 
does not regard anything as imix>rtunt, and these are 
the causes which make people s]>C2ik in Hhrill tones 
and use rapid nioveinents. ^ 
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Such then being the character of the highminded Chap. nc. 
roan, whose cJiaracter is the mean, he who is deficient 
is called meanminded, and he wlio exceeds is called 
conceited. 

It does not follow that these jieraons are them- Meiui. 
selves bad; they are not evil doers, they are onlySSUl**" 
misguideil ; for the meanminded man is one who, 
being worthy of good things, deprives himself of the 
things of which he is worthy, and seems to prejudice 
his own i)osition by self-depreciation and self-ignor- 
ance, as otherwise he woidd try to get what he 
deserves, assuming it to be good. Not that people of 
this kind seem to be foolish, thoy are rather timorous. 
But it seems that their way of thinking deteriorates 
the character, as our aims always depend upon our 
estimate of our oyn\ deserts, and these people abandon 
the hope of noble actions and pursuits as well as of 
external goods from a feeling that they do not de- 
serve them. 

Conceited people on the other hand, are foolish ConcoU. 
and ignorant of themselves, and make themselves 
conspicuous by being so ; for they try to obtain 
positions of honour under an impression of their own 
deserts, and then if they obtain them, prove failures. 
Ilioy got thoinsclvcs up in fine dresses, and pose for 
elToct, and so on, and wish their good fot*tune to bo 
known to all the world, and talk about themselves, as 
if that were the road to honour. 

Meanmindedness, rather than conceit, is opposed 
to highmindedness ; for it is a more common and a y^ 
worse defect *^ 

ITighmindc<lness then has to <lo with honour on a Chaf. x. 



p. 60. 
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Virtaoni large Bcale, as has been said But tliere is apparently 
qieeiii^ auother . virtue which has to do with honour, as was 
iM^iSa^ remarked at the outset It would seem to be related 
to highmindednesSy as liberality is related to magnifi- 
cence; for neither tliis virtue nor liberality is con- 
cerned with great things, but they both produce in 
us a right di8i)osition in regard to things of moilerate 
or smsiH iniiMirbuicc. 

As in the taking and giving of proiierty there is a 
mean state, an excess, and a deficiency, so it is with 
the desire of honour. It is possible to desire honour 
too much or too little, or to desire to obtain it from 
AinbiUoii. the right sources and in the right manner. We 
censure tlie ambitious man for desiring honour moro 
than is right and for desiring to obtain it from wrong 
sources, and the unambitious man for not choosing to 
be honoured even for his noble deeds. But there are 
occasions when we praise the ambitious man as a 
man of spirit and a lover of nobleness, or praise the 
unambitious man for his modemtion and self-restraint 
p. 60. as we said at the beginning. 

It is clear then that there are various senses in 
which a person is said to be fond of a thing. We do 
not always understand the word '^ ambitious" or 
*' fond of honour," in the same sense ; M'hen we use it 
as a term of praise we mean '' ambitious moro tlian 
ordinary people," and when as a term of censure we 
mean *' ambitious more than is right" 

There is no name for the mean state, and it seems 
that both exti'cmcs lay claim to it, lis if it were 
unoccupied ground. But where thci*e is excess and 
deficiency, there is also a mean. People desire honour 
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botli more and less than is right; thercfora they 
Bomethnes desire it also^ in a right spirit At least 
this moral state is a subject of praise, as being a 
mean state in respect of honour, although it has no 
recognized name. As comfMired with ambition, it 
appears to be lack of ambition, as compared with lack 
of ambition, it appears to be ambition, as compared 
with both, it appears to be a sort of combination of 
the two. It seems that this is the case with other 
virtues as well; but in this case it is the extremes 
which appear to be opposed to each other rcUliei' 
tlux/ii to tJie mcaHf there being no name for tlie inter- 
mediate or mean state. 

Gentleness* or good temper is a mean stsite in Chap. xi. 
respect of angry feelings ; but there is no recognizeil ^J^*^*" 
name for the mean or indeed, it may be said, for tlie temper, 
extremes. We apply the term " good temper '* to the 
mean, although it inclines in sense to the deficiency 
which has no name. 

The excess may Ih5 de8cril>ed as a sort of angriness irwci- 
or irascibility, for the emotion is anger, although the ^' 
causes which produce it are many and various. 

A person is jiraised if he grows angry on the 
right occasion and with the right ])eop1e, and also in 
the right manner, at the right times and for the right 
length of time; such a person will be good-tempered 

* Heading tfan di) Ka\ eSr df i. 

* There is no satisfactory Englisli equivalent for wpa&rris; 
"gentleness" and ''mildness'* are not specially limited to anger, 
and "placability/* although it rofors to it, denotes only one 
condition of asi)cct of the angry feelings. Porhaiis "good 
temper'* reprosonts the Greek word as nearly as iiossiblo. 
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therefore, as good temper in a tcnn of ])raiae. For 
a goo(l-teiiii)erocl iierHOii is in effect one who will be 
cool and not carried away by his emotion bat will 
wax wroth in such a manner, on such occasions, and 
for so long a time, as reason may prescribe. Bat it 
seems that he will err rather on the side of defici^icy ; 
for a goo4l-tcm|)cred or gentle ]>crson is inclined to 
fiirgivcncsH nttlior tliiui t4> ruvciigo. 

The deficiency, whether it be called a iihlegmatie 
disposition or anytliing else, is a subject of censure, 
for people look foolish, if they do not grow angry on 
the right occasions or in the right way. For it seems 
that they have no feeling or no feeling of pain, and 
that, if they do not grow angry, they are iiica|iablo of 
defendhig themselves. 13ut it is only a slavish nature 
which will submit to be insulted, or will let a friend 
be insulted, without protest 

Tlie excess may take any one of all these forms. 
We may be angry with the wrong people, or on tlie 
wrong occasions, or more than is right, or sooner, or 
for a longer time. I do not mean that all these faults 
ai*e found in the same jierson ; that would be impos- 
sible, as evil is self-destructive, and, if it exists in its 
entirety, becomes intolerable. 

Irascible i)eople then soon grow angry, and grow 
angry with the wrong i^ersoii, or on the wrong 
occasions, or more than is right But they soon 
cease being angry ; indeed, this is the l)est point in 
their character. The reason is that they do not 
control their anger ; they are so qnick-tein|)cred that 
they retaliate in an open way and then have done. 
guick Choleric people again arc excessively quick- 
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tempered, and get angry at eTery proTocation and on 
ereiy oocanon ; Iienoe tlieir name*. 

Sullen people are slow to make friends again and, fMim- 
as they keep their temper down, thdr anger lasts a "**** 
long time Retaliation brings a feeling of relief; for 
the rerenge makes a person cense from his anger, by 
prodndng a state of pleasure instead of pain. But if 
this does not take place, Uie burden remains; for as 
he does not reTcal his anger, nobody helps to reason 
him out of it^ and it takes time for a person to digest 
his anger in his own souL Sullen people are the 
greatest possible nuisance to themselves and to their 
best fnends. 

We call people stem if tliey wax wroUi on the stM^mMw. 
wrong occasions, and more than is right, and for a 
longer time, and if they will not make friends again 
without revenge or punishment Such (leoplo are 
more difficult to live with than others'. Wo gene- 
rally regard the excess, viz. tlio irascible ratlier than 
tlie phlegmatic disposition, as the op|K>site of gomi 
temper, as it is more frequent; for it is more natural 
to men to take vengeance than to forgive. 

Tliis account of anger proves what has beenp-^^. 
already said; it is not easy to define the right 
manner, objects, occasion, and duration of anger, or 
how fiir it may riglitly go, and where it begins to be 
wrong; for we do not censure a person who deviates 
a little from the right, whether on the side of excess 
or of deficiency. Sometimes we praise peoi)le who 

^ ocpoxoXof, connected with xo^oi. 

' I haye yentared to transpose tliis clause, as it clearly refers 
to ** sternness.'' 
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are clefideoi awl caD tlwai goadriaapcnd; 
tiinei we qieak of people wbo exhibit a atei 
as manly, beUeTing ibeni to be ca|aUe of rale. How 
Ikr awl in what way a penon mnsl deriate y^tiai ike 
mean in order to be oeosorable is a qoeatioii wUdi it 
i« not easy to decide theoretically ; fw the judgment 
depends aiKin particalar circomslances aiMl ia an 
a^roftlic|»crce|»taoii. So much IiowcTcria dear, that 
the mean moral state is laadable» Le. the state in 
which we grow angry with the right persona and on 
the riglit occasional and in the right manner and ao 
on, whereas the excesses and defidaMaes are censur- 
able, sliglitly censurable, if they go but a little way, 
censurable in a higher degree, if Uiey go fiirtlier, and 
exceedingly censurable, if they go a long way. It is 
clear then tliat we must cling to the mean mcMnal 
state. 

Cair. xu. Tills must be a sufficient account of the moral / 
states which have to do wiUi auger. ^ 

In human society, with its common life and as- 
sociation in words and deeds, tliere arc some people 

ou*. who seem to be obsequious. Tliey are i)eople wlio 

imu. try to please us by praising all Uiat we do and never 
thwarting us, and who iliiuk they ought to avoid 
causing annoyance to anybody who comes in their 
way. There arc others wiio take tlio contrary lino of 
always tliwarting us and never give a tlumglit to Uio 
INun wliicli they cause; these are called surly aiul 

SnrUiicM. contentious people. 

It is clear enough then that the moral states thus 
described are censurable, and that the intermediate 
or mean state, in virtue of which a person will assent 
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and similarly will object to tho right things in tho 
right spirit^ is laudable. No special name is assigned 
to this mean state, but it most neariy resembles 
friendliness ; for the person in whom it exists answers Friendii. 
to our idea of a virtuous friend, except that friendli- 
ness implies affection as well It differs from friendli- 
ness in being destitute of emotion or affection for the 
lieople with whom one associates, as it is not friend- 
ship or hatred that makes such a i>erson assent to 
things in a right spirit but his own character. For 
he will so act alike to strangers and acquaintances, 
and to people with whom he is or is not intimate; 
only in each case his action will be suitable; for it is 
not natural to pay the same regard to strangers as to 
intimate friends, or to be equally scrupulous alK>ut 
causing them pain. 

While it is thus stated in general terms that such 
a person will associate with other people in a right 
spirit, it must be added that, in his endeavour to 
avoid causing {min or to cooiiei-ate in giving pleasure, 
he will never lose sight of what is noble and ex- 
pedient For it seems that he has to do with such 
pleasures and pains as occur in human society. 
Whenever then it is not honourable for him or is 
injurious to cooperate in giving pleasure, he will 
object to giving it, and will prefer to cause pain ; or 
if a thing brings discredit and considerable discredit 
or injury upon its author, while opposition to it 
causes him only slight pain, he will not accept it but 
will False an objection to it 

He will not associate in the same spirit with 
people of high position and with ordinary i>eople, or 
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with pooi)Ie whom he knows well and whom he knows 
only sliglitly, and ao on as other differences may 
occur; but he will i*eiider to each class its proper due. 
Again, while he chooses the j^roniotion of pleasure in 
itself, and shrinks from the infliction of pain, he mil 
be guided by a consideration of consequences^ if they 
arc grciiter than the iinnic<liate plcaHuro or imin, i.a 
of nobleness and exixHliency ; in other words ho will 
hiflict slight pains for the sake of great subseciueut 
pleasure. 

Such is then the mtermediate or mean character, 
although it has no proper name. But if a person 
tries to promote the pleasure of others, he may either 
aim at being pleasant without having an ulterior 
object^ and then he will be oUled complaisant, or it 
may be his object to get some ixsrsonal advantage in 
the way of money or of the good things which money 

FUttery. brings witli it^ and then he will be called a flatterer. 
If a i^erson on the other hand is disagreeable to 
everybody, he is a surly and contentious fellow, as 

p-124- has been said. 

The extreme states here api^ear to be opiiosed to 
one imother -i-cUher tlian to tite mean sUUe, because 
the mean state has no name. 

CBip.xin. The mean state of which boastfulness is an ex- 
treme has very much the same sphere, and it^ also is 
nameless. But it will be wortli while to examine 
these states ; for we sluiU better understmid tlie fiicts 
of character after discussing the moral characters 
severally, and shall be convinced that the virtues are 
mean states, by finding this to be the universal rule. 
^ lloadiug ovnj. 
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Tlie people who in the converse and mtercourse 
of life make it their object to give pleasure or 
pain have been already described. Let us now speak 
of such i)eople as are tnithful and false, whether in 
wonl or in deed or in their pretensions. 

It seems that the boaster is one who is fond of ?*^*'"*' 
pretending to possess tlie qualities which the world 
esteems, although he does not possess them, or does 
not possess them to the extent that he pretends. 
The ironical* person on the contrary disclaims or irony. 
disparages what he imssesses, the intermediate person, 
who is a sort of ''plain dealer," is truthful both in 
life and in si)eech ; he admits the fact of his posses- 
sions, he neither exaggerates nor disparages them. 

It is possible to be both boastful and ironical 
either with or without an ulterior object But every 
man si>eaks, acts and lives in accordance with his 
character, unless ho has an idterior object in view. 

Falsehood in itself is base and conHunible, truth is 
noble and laudable; so too tlio truthful person, as 
holding a mean or intermediate position, is laudable, 
the untruthful people are both censurable, but especi- 
ally the boaster. 

Let us 8i>cjik of them both, beginning with the TmUifni. 
truthful iMjrson. Wc are not speaking of one who is "*^* 
truthfiU in leg^il covenants, or in all such matters as 
lie within the domain of justice or injustice (for these 
would be matters belonging to a different virtue), but 
where without any such important issue at stake a 

^ "Irony** is not on exact equivalent of Uie Greek tlpoivcca, 
which denotes tlie character of one who depreciates himself; 
** dissimulator opis proprisd '^ in Horace's words. 



tiouanew. 
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person is trutliful both in word and in life, because 
Iiis moml state is truthful. Such a i)er8on would seem 
to be virtuous ; for he who is a lover of truth and 
truthful where truth is of no inii)ortance will be 
equally true where it is of greater imixirtsmce. He 
will avoid falsehood in important mattem as involving 
disgnice; for he avoided it in itself apart from its 
consequences; but so to avoid it is laudable. He 
hiclines by preference to an underatatement of the 
truth, as it appears to be in better taste than an 
overstatement, for all excesses ai*e offensive, 

Pratoxi^^ A person who pretends to greater things than he 
possesses, if he has no ulterior object in doing so, 
seems to be a person of low character, as otherwise he 
would not take pleasure in a falsehood ; but he looks 
more like a fool than a knave. Supposing he has an 
object, if the object be glory or honour, the pretenti- 
ous i)ei'son, like the boaster \ is not highly censurable; ' 
but if it be money or the means of getting money, his 

BoMtfai. conduct is more discreditable. It is not a particular 
&culty, but a particular moral purpose, which consti- 
tutes the boaster; for it is for virtue of his moral 
state and his character that he is a boaster, as a 
person is a liar, if he takes pleasure in falsehood for 
its own sake, or as a means of winning reputation or 
gain. Thus it is that boaHtful i)eople, if their object 
is reputation, i)retend to such qualities as win praise 
or congratulation, but if their object is gain, tiiey 
pretend to such qualities as may be beneficial to their 

^ Tlio woriU «f o d\a{tiif arc probubly spurious, as Mr Ity water 
has seen ; Uiey uiuko good sense, but it would seom Uiat tlio 
scuse retjuires ratlier ur oudf 6 aXaC<^v. 
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imghbourg, and cannot be proved not to exist, e.g. to 
bUII in prophesying or medicine. This is the reason 
why the g^reat m<\jority of boasters pretend to such 
qualities as these, and make a boast of them as they 
are beneficial and it is diflicult to disprove them. 

Ironical people, on the other liand, in de])reciating irony. 
themselves, show a more refined character, for it 
seems that their object is not to make gain but to 
avoid pom])osity. They are particularly fond of 
disclaiming the same qualities as the boaster affects, 
vis. the qualities which the world esteems, as was the 
way, e.g. of Socrates. 

People, whose pretensions apply to such things Hambuff. 
as are Irivial and obvious, are called humbugs ; they 
deserve nothing but contempt 

Sometimes irony itself appears to be boastfulness, 
as in the dress of the Lacedaemonians ; for exaggerated 
deficiency is a form of boastfulness as well as excess. 
But peo])]e who employ irony with mo<lenition, and 
upon such occasions as are not too obvious and 
{lalpable, present an appearance of refinement 

The boaster appears to be the opposite of the 
truthful man, as being worse than the ironical man. 

As relaxation enters into life no less than business, chap.xiy. 
and one element of relaxation is playful diversion, it 
seems that here too there is a manner of intercourse 
which is in good taste ; there are right things to say 
and a right way of saying them, and the same is true 
of listening. But the right way of speaking or 
listening will differ according to the class of people 
to whom one speaks or listens. 

It is clear that in this matter as in others it is 
w, N, E. 9 
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possible to go beyond, or to fall sliort of, the mean. 
Baf- Now they who exceed the proi)er limit in ridicule 
fooueiry. ^^^^ {q ^o biiifoons and vulgar i)eopley as their heart 
is set upon exciting ridicule at any cost, and they aim 
rather at raising a laugh than at using decorous 
Booribii. language and not giving pain to their butt On the 
"*^ other hand they who will never themselves si>oak u 
woni that is ridiculous, and who are indigiuuit witli 
everybody who sj^eaks so, may be Haid to be b<x)ri8li 
and rude. 
Wituiiean. People whose fun is in good taste are called 
witty {euTpdireXoi), a name which implies the happy 
tunis' of their art, as these happy turns may be 
described as movements of the clmracter ; for charac- 
ters, like bodies, are judged by their movements. 
But as it is never necessary to look for for subjects of 
ridicule and as an excessive fondness for ftui and 
mockery is pretty universal, it happens that not only 
true wits but buffoons are described as witty, because 
they are amusing. But it is clear from what has been 
said that tliero is a diirorence, and hidoetl a wide 
dilierencey between the two. 
Tact. The characteristic of the mean state is tact A 

person of tact is one who will use and listen to such 
language only as is suitable to an honourable gentle- 
man; for there is such language as an honourable 
gentleman may fitly use and listen to in the way of 
fun, and the fun of a gentleman is difierent from that 
of a slavish i)ersony and again, the fun of a cultivated 
person from that of one who is uncultivated. We 

^ fvrpanfXia ia connected witll rpcVciy "to tuni." 
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may see this to be so at once by a comparison of the 
old and the new comedy; in the former it was 
obscenity of language which raised a laugh, but in 
the latter it is rather innuendo, and this makes a 
great difference from the point of view of decorum. 

Is it tiien tc) be the definition of a good jester that 
he uses such hingtiage as befits a gentleman, or that 
he does not give pain, or actually gives pleasure, to 
his listener? It is probably inii)ossible to determine 
this point, as different things are detestable or agree- 
able to different people. But the language to which 
a person listens will correspond to the language which 
he uses ; for it seems that he will make such jests as 
he can bear to listen to. There will be some kinds of 
jest then tliat he will not make, for mockery is a 
species of reviling, and there are some kinds of re- 
viling which legislators prohibit ; they ought perhaps 
to have prohibited certain kinds of jesting as well. 

Tliis will 1)0 therefore the moral state of the 
refine<I gentleman ; he will be, so to say, a law unto 
himself. 

Such is then the mean, or intermediate character, 
whether it be called tact or wittiness. 

But the buffoon is the slave of his own sense of 
humour ; he will sjuire neither himself nor anylKMly 
else, if lie can raise a laugh, and he will use such 
language as no person of refinement would use or 
sometimes even listen to. 

The boor is one who is useless for such social 
purposes; he contributes nothing, and takes offence 
at everything. Yet it seems that relaxation and fun 
are indispensable elements in life. 

9—2 
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The iiiciui sbitcs tlicn in life which have l)ccii 
described, are three, viz. fricmlliness, trutl{fiihu*ssj 
and wittiness. They are all concerned with the 
association of |KK)ple in certain wonls and deeds. 
They are different in that one is concerned with truUi 
and the others witli pleasure, and, of the two which 
are concenie<l with pleasure, one finds its sphere in 
anuisenients, the other in the (i^eneral interamrso 
of life. 
Chap. XV. It would not be right to speak of a sense of shame 
si^Mw. as a virtue, for it is more like an emotion than a 
moral state ; at least it may be defined as a kind of 
fear of ignominy, and in its effects it is analogous to 
the fear of dangers, for people blush when they are 
ashamed, an<l turn pale when they are afraid of 
death. It is clear then that both afiections are in a 
sense corporeal, and this seems to be a mark of an 
emotion ratlier than of a mond state. 

Tlie emotion is one which is appropriate not to 
all ages but to youth. We consider that the young 
ought to show a sense of shame, as their life being 
directed by emotion is full of mistakes, and it is 
shame which holds them in check. Again, while we 
praise young men for exhibiting a sense of sluune, 
nolxxly would pmise an old man for shamefaceilness, 
as we hold that he ought not to do anything which 
occasions shame. Neither will a virtuous person feel 
shame, as shame is occasioned by misconduct ; for he 
ought not to misconduct himself. It makes no 
difference if there are some things which are really 
disgraceful, and others which are regarded as dis- 
graceful ; people ought not to do cither, and therefore 
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ought not to be ashamed. It is only a man of low 
character who will be capable of doing anything that 
is disgraceful. 

Tlie idea of a person living in such a moral state 
that, if he were to do anything of the kind, he would 
be ashamed, and of his therefore imagining himself to 
be virtuous, is absurd; for shame is occasioned by 
voluntary actions alone, and the virtuous man will 
never voluntarily do what is base. Still shame can be 
virtuous only hypothetically. It implies that^ if a 
person should act in a particular way, he would be 
ashamed; but there is nothing hypothetical in the 
virtuous. Again, granting that it is biise to bo shame- 
less and to feel no siiame at doing disgraceful deeds, 
we need not conclude that it is virtuous to do them 
and to be ashamed of doing them. 

Similarly, continence^ is not a virtue, but a sort of 
mixed state as will be shown in the sequel'. But let 
UH now proceed to consider justice. 

^ The point of similarity is that ooiitiiietice (cyicparcia) iiiiplies 
tlie prescnco uf a wrong desire as sliaino (ncdoir) implies the 
purfomiance of a wrong action. 

' In Book vii. 
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Chap. I. We ooine HOW to investigate justice aiul iiijutttice. 
Jasiica. yf^ jj^^y^ jq consider what is the character of the 
actions witli which they deal, what is tlie sense in 
which justice is a mean state, and what are the 
extremes between which tlie just is a mean. In our 
investigation we will follow the. same plan as in the 
virtues already described. 

We see that everybody who uses the term "justice" 

means by it the moral state which makes people 

capable of doing what is just, and which makes them 

just in action and in intention. In the same way 

injustice is the moral stsite which makes them luijust 

in action and in intention. Ix^t us begin then by 

;issuming this rough definition of justice and iiyustice. 

We regard justice as one moral state and injtistux 

Diffensuce OS another. For the mond stsites ai*e difieix^nt in one 

j^^JS*" i*espect fi-om tlie sciences and fiiculties. Whereas it 

^I^JJ^JJ^ seems that the same fticulty or science applies to 

lAciiUiM. contraries, one of two contrary moral or phijslaU 

states* does not apply to its contraries; thus hesdth 

^ rfir is n *' state/' in Lutiii hubUta, gcncnilly, but not 
necessarily, a ''moral state." 
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does not produce results wliich are contrary to health 
but only results which are healthy; for we speak of 
a person as walking healthily when he walks as a 
healtiiy person would walk. 

Now it IS often possible to ascertain one of two 
contrary moral states from the other, or to ascertain 
moral states from their phenomena, t.e. from tlieir 
causes and conseqtiencea. For if it is evident what is 
a good state of health, it becomes evident at once 
what is a bad state; or again, a good state of health 
is evident from the conditions which produce good 
health, and the conditions which produce good health 
from the gotnl stsite of hcsdth ; for if a good state of 
health is a state in which the flesh is plump, it 
necessarily follows that a bad state of health is a 
state in which the flesh is lean, and that that which 
pro<1ucefl ])Iumpuess of flesh is that which jiroduccs 
gooil health. 

Again, it follows as a general rule that, if one of 
two opiMMsitc terms be used in a ])Iundity or senses, so 
is the other, c.g. if the word "just" has sevend souses, 
so has the word "unjust" 

It seems tliivt the words "justice*' and "iujustice" Chap. n. 
are use<I in a ])lurality of senses, but as the various 
senses are closely allied, their homoiiymy' or aud)i- 
guity escapes notice, and is not so evident, as it is 
when the various senses are wholly distinct ; for the 
diflercnce is striking when it is one of external ap- 
pearance, e.g. the ambiguous use of the word #cXe(9 

^ A '^ homonym '*in ArisiotoHanphmscoloG^y is a wonl linving 
two or iiioro ilittUnct BonsoB, bucIi nB " bull," " bill ** or ** ImiII." 
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for tlio clavicle of aiiiiiiuls, and for tlie key which ia 

1180(1 in locking doors. 

Different It h nccessary thercfoi-c to ascertain all the varioiia 

^•jiuUce" senses in which a person may be called nnjnsL Ho 

]Wk^" 18 said to be nnjns^ if he breaks the law of the land ; 

he is also said to be nnjnst^ if he takes more than his 

share of anything*. It is clear then .that the just 

I man will be (1) one who kee]>s the law, (2) one who 

is fair. Accordingly what is just is (1) what ia hiwfnl, 

(2) what is fair; what is unjust is (1) what is uidaw- 

ful, (2) what is unfair. 

S|»iioroor Now, svs the unjust man in the second of these two 

iiijuMiictt!*' scnst's is one who tsikes more than his share, he will 

have to do with gooils, not indeed with all goo<1s, but 

with all the goods of fortune, which are always good 

ii^** in an al>solutc sense, hut not always good relatively 

MiU to the individual. Tlicsc are indeed the objects of 

men's prayers and ])ursuits; but they ought nither to 

pray that such things sis are al)solutely giMMl may lie 

good also relatively t4> themselves, and to choose such 

things as are goo<l for themselves. 

The unjust man does not always choose what is 
more than his shai*e; on the contrary he chooses 
what is less than his share of such things as ore 
absolutely evil. But as it seems that the less of two 
evils may, in a sense, l>e called a good, and to bike 
more than one's share means to bike more than one's 
share of what is gooil, he is reganled as taking more 



^ 1 Qgroo with J)r Juckson in omittiuG^ tiio wonU kqI n ii^taot 
and in thinking thoy were inscrteil by a copyist who did not soo 
that " unfairness " was implied in 6 irXcor/icnjf. 



rclatjvo. 
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tliau liis 81101*6. Such a person may be called unfair; 
for unfiumess is a general and comprehensiye term. 

The law-breaker being, as we saw, uf\just and the Ciup. ju. 
law-abiding person just, it is clear that whatever is 
lawful is in some sense just ; for such things as are 
prescribed by l^slativc siuthority are lawftil, and all 
such things we call just Lsiws ]>ronounce upon all 
sulijects with a view to the interest of the community 
as a whole, or of those who are its best or leading 
dtisens whether in virtue or in any similar sense. 
Tims there is one sense in which we use Uio tcnn 
''just" of all that tends to create and to conserve 
happiness and tlie elements of happiness in the Ixxly 
politic. The law commands us to {lerform the actions 
of tlie courageous person, i.c. not to leave the ranks, f 

or run away, or throw down our arms ; the actions of 
the tem^ierate person, i.e. to abstain from adultery 
and outrage, or the actions of the gentle person, i.a 
to abstain from jissault and abuse, and so with all the 
other virtues and vices, prescribing some actions and 
prohibiting others, and doing all this in a right spirit 
if it be a right law, but in a spirit which is not equ<dly 
right, if it be a hvw i>assed on the spur of the momsent 

Justice then, as so defined, is complete virtue JhhUco ami 
although not complete in an absolute sense, but in^ °^' 
relation to one's neighbours. Hence it is that justice 
is often regarded as the supreme virtue, "more glo- 
rious than the star of eve or dawn"^; or as the 
proverb runs 

"JuBtioo 18 tlio suiimiary of nil Virtue'." 

^ It l(N>k8 08 if tlio oxfircMJoii woro a pootical quol^'.ioii. 
' A lino attribiilod to Thoogiiitt, Phocylides and ol^lior iK)ot8. 
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Ifc b ill tJic liiglicHt HciiHC complete virluey as being 
ail exercue of coin[ilcte virtue*. It is eomplete too, 
because he who possesses it can employ his yirtue in 
relation to his neighbours and not merely by himself; 
for there are many people who are callable of exhibit- 
ing virtue at home, but incapable of exhibiting it in 
relation to their iicighlMmrH. Accordingly there scenis 
to bo good HciiMO iu the saying of iUas that "oflioo 
will reveal a man/' for one who is in oilice is at once 
brought into relation and association with others. It 
is this same reason which makes justice alone of the 
virtues seem to be the good of others, as it implies a 
relation to othera, for it promotes the interests of 
somebody else, whether he be a ruler or a simple 
fellow-citizen. 

As then the worst of men is he who exhibits his 
depinvity both in his own life and in relation to his 
friends, the best of men is he who exhibits his virtue 
not in his own life only but iu relation to others ; for 
this is a diiRcult task. 

Justice therefore in this sense of the wonl, is not a 
payt of v irtue but the whole of virtue ; its opposite, 
iiuustice, not a luirt of vice but the whole of vice. If 
it be asked what is the difference between virtue and 
justice in this sense, it is clear fi-om what has been 
already said; they are the same, but the underlying 
coiiceiitioii of them is different ; the mond state whicli, 
if regaixled relatively to others, is justice, if regarded 
absolHti'Jy as a inomi state, is virtue. 
Chap. iv. But we are investigating the justice which is a 
• rolJr** P"^^** olvvirtue; for there is such a justice, as we hold. 

of Yirtue. \ 1 l^oading r^f rcXctur ctpcr^r xPl^^^- 

\ 
\ 
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Similarly there is a particular iigiistice which requires ^'*^^'^ 
investigation. We may infer the existence of ^ts of rice. 
particular vytistia^ from the following fact: a person 
who exliibits any other form of wickedness in action, 
although he acts unjustly', does not take more than 
properly belongs to him, e.g. if he throws away his 
shield out of cowanlice, or makes use of abusive 
language from bad temper, or from illibcrality refuses 
pecuniary help; but when he takes more than his 
share, it often hap{)ens that he acts not from any one 
of these forms of vice, and certainly not from all, 
but from a species of vice {as is plain because 
his action is censurable), or in other words from 
injustice. Tlicre is then another ii\justice wliich is, 
as it were, a part of iigustice as a whole, and a sense 
of the word "uiyust" in which it is a part of the 
whole field of ]i\justice or illegality. 

Again, if one man commits adultery for tlio s;ikc 
of gain, and makes money by it, while another incurs 
expenditure and loss for the sake of gratifying his 
imssion, the latter would seem to be licentious rather 
than grasping, but the former to bo unjust and not 
licentious, the reason being clearly that his object 
was not the gratification of his pnAsion but gaiii. 
Again, while it is jiossiblo to refer all other unjust 
actions or crimes Uy some particular vice, e.g. io in- 
continence in the case of adultery, to cowardice in the 
case of desertion from the ranks, and to anger in the 

* The English words " unjust ** and " injustico " have properlF 
a inoro restricted moaning than rfdiiroff and ahiMiv a'i here usM. 
A person who should throw away his shiold in battle would, not 
bo said to act " uiyustly." / 
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case of assault, where it is a case of tmjuat gaiii, there 

is no vice to which it can be referred except iiyustioe. 

It is evident then that, besides injustice as a 

whole, there is another particular injustice which has 

the same name^, as its definition fells under the same 

genus, for both take effect in relation to other people; 

but tlio one is concerned witli honour or proiierty or 

safety or wliutever comprehensive name we may have 

for all such tlihigs, and is due to tlie pleusuro of 

making gain, the other is concerned with the whde 

sphere of virtuous action. 

CHikP.v. It is clear then that tliero are various kinds of 

ShSrtui** J^ti^> ^^^^ *''***' there is a kind which is different from 

Audin- complete virtue. We must therefore ascertain its 

nature and character. 

Tlie unjust has been defined in two distinct senses, 
viz. as what is illegal or what is unfair. Simihiriy, 
the just as what is l^gal or what is fiur. Now the 
injustice alt*eady described corresponds to or is coex- 
tensive with illegality. But as what is unfair and 
wliat is illegal are not the same thing, but stand to 
eacli other in the i-elation of i>art to wliole, wluit 
is mifiiir being always illegal but what is illegal not 
being always mifair, itfoUpwa that the words ''uigust" 
ari d "inj ustice," wlien used in tJie limited sense, liave 

^ At Uio begiuniug of tho CkUegoriei, ArUioile dutiu|piiiilioi 
ofAumffur, Jy opofta liopov jcoiyoy, o hi Kara roZpofia Xoyur r^r ovalas 
hipos from wp^imffiOf Zw ro re Spoiia Koufw ical o mra toC90§ui 
Xoyoff Ttjs vvaias 6 avrot. Tho distinctiou in not horo important: 
cp. p. 80, i. 24. An geueral and imrticuhir injiutico aro Hpocifi- 
cally ditfertnt, they aro homonymous ; an they full under tho laiuo 
general hea*!, they are synonymouH. 
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a (liffcrciit meaning from tlio Kinio wonk when nncd 
in tlie large sense, standing to them in the relation of 
parts to wlioles ; for tliis iiyustice is a part of uni- 
▼ersal ii\jasticey and similarly tliis justice a part of 
universal jnstica It is necessary therefore to speak 
of particular justice and particular injustice, and 
similarly of Uie just and the unjust in a particular 
sense. 

We may set aside then the justice and iiyustice UniTemi 
which correspond to complete virtue and vice, the 
former being the exercise of complete virtue, and the 
latter of complete vice, in relation to others. It is 
evident too how the just and the unjust corresponding 
to universal justice and ii\|ustice are to be determined. 
Tlie miyority of such actions as the law prescribes are 
actions issuing from complete virtue ; for the law bids 
us live in the practice of every virtue, and forbids us 
to live in the practice of any vice. Dut the causes 
which are prtMluctive of complete virtue are all such 
legislative enactments as have been {Kissed in rcganl 
to education for the duties of citizenship. As to the 
education of the individual which makes him not a 
good eUizen but a goo<l man in an absolute sense, it 
will be necessary to determine hereailcr' whether it 
is a branch of the political art or of some other; 
for it is possibly not the same tiling in all cases to 
be a good man and to be a good citizen. 

There are two kinds of particular justice and of Pwiicniar 

^ The promise w not fulfilloil in tlie Elhiat, but tlie question kinds, 
hero raised is considered in the Politics iii. ch. 4. It must not 
be forgotten thnt Aristotle looks upon K^iics as a branch of 
Politics. 
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the jiist action wliich corresiMiids to particular justice, 
one consisting in the distributions of honour or wealth 
or any other things which are diviclecl among the 
nienibei*s of the community, as it is here that one 
I citiasen may have a share which is equal or unequal 
I to another's, the other kind which is corrective of 
^ laroiig in private transacthins. This latter again lias 
two sulxlivisionsy private transtictions being (1) volun- 
tary, (2) involuntary. Voluntary transactions are 
such as selling, buying, lending at interest, giving 
security, lending without interest^ depositing money, 
hiring ; and they are said to be voluntary because the 
origin of these transactions is volunbiry, i.e. people 
enter upon tliem of ttieir oimi free wUL Involuntary 
transactions again are either (1) secret^ as ag. tlieft^ 
adultery, poisoning, pandering, enticing slaves away 
from their masters, assassination, and fidse witness, 
or (2) violent, as assault, imprisonment, murder, rape, 
mutilation, slander, and contumelious treatment 
Chap. VI. As the pcrson who is unjust is unfair, and the 
J*^^ tiling wliich is unjust is unfair, it is clear' that there 
Uee. is a certain mean in respect of unfaimess, or inequidity. 

This mc;ui is that which is fair or equal ; for whatever 
be the nature of an action that admits of excess or 
defect^ it admits also of fairness or equality. 

If then tliat which is imjust is unfUir, that which 
is just is fair, as indeed every one sees without 
argument 

But since that whicii is fair or equal is a mean 
between two extremes, that whicli is just will in a 
certain sense be a mean. But fairness or equality 
' Because ri dpiaop implies t6 irXcoKdcrcIr. 
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implies two persons or things at least'. It follows 
therefore that that which is just is a mean, that it is 
fiur*or. equal and that it is relative to certain persons. 
It follows also that, inasmuch as it is a mean, it is a 
mean between certain extremes, viz. excess and defect, 
and that inasmuch as it is just, it is relative to certain 
persons. But, if so, then that which is just must 
imply four terms at least ; for the persons relatively 
to wliom it is just are two, and the things in which it 
consists' are two likewise. Also, if the persons are 
equal, the things will be equal ; for as one thing is to 
the other thing, so is one i^erson to the other {lei'son. 
For if the persons are not equal, they will not have 
equal shares ; in fact the source of battles and com- 
plaints is either that people who are equal have uu- 
eqiud shares, or that people who are not equal have 
equal shares, distributed to them. The same truth 
is clearly seen from the principle of merit ; for every- 
body admits tliat justice in distributions is determined 
by merit of some sort; only ])eoplo do not all under- 
stand the same thing by merit The democrats 
understand freedom, the oligai*chs wealth or nobility, 
and the aristocrats virtue. 

Justice then is a sort of i)ix)iK)rtion ; for proper- Jottioo 
tion is not peculiar to abstract quantity ^ but belongs tiomlto. 

^ TO tvo¥ 18 either " the fair '' or *' the equal ** but faimees in 
distribution cannot exist, onless there are two recipients, nor 
equality unless there is a division of goods. 

' Omitting the words iea\ npot re 

* It seems desirable, with Dr Jackson, to omit ra npoYnara ; 
but if the words are retained, tliey do not alter the sense. 

^ "Abstract quantity*' is, Sir A. Grant says, *' number expressed 
in ciphers." 1 1 is e.g. the number 2, not two horses or two cnHs etc. 




Chap. VH. 
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tOK quantity generally, proporUoii being txiuality of 
^rittioB and implying four terms at least 

Now it is plain that discrete proportion implies 
four terms ; but the same is true of continuous pro- 
pcHtion; for in continuous proportion one of the 
terms is used as two, and is rei^eated. Tlius as A is 
to 7i, so is /? to (7* ; here Jt is re|ieated ; conseciuently 
if Z/ be set down twice, the tenns of the proportion 
will be four. 

That which is just then requires four terms at 
leasts and an equality of ratio between tliem, the 
]>er8ons and the things being similarly divided*. As 
tlien the term ^l is to the tenn B^ so will C be to A 
and consequently aUemamlo as il is to C, so will B 
be to 2>. The whole therefore will bear the same 
ratio to the whole i.e. A-^-C irill be to 17+ D <ms AtB 
to B or C to D*; but this is the combination wliich 
the distribution effects, and, if the terms be thus 
united, it is a just (^imbination. 

The conjunction tlierefore of ^l witli C and of B 
with D is what is just in distribution, and this justice 
is a meiui lietween tlie violations of proportion ; for 
that wliich is ])ro]M>rtionate is a mean, and tliat whicli 
is just is proportionate. Mathematicians call this 
kind of proportion geometrical; for in geometrical 



^ It A : B :: B : C ho Utkon at tlio example of Gontiuooiu 
|>ro|ioriion, A : B :: C : D will bo an exmnple of diaoreie propor- 
tion. 

' i.a 8o tli:it person should be to person, as tiling to thing. 

* In the 8iip|»osed instance A and B are persons, C and D are 
things, aiitl the combination consists in adding C (Udng) to 
A (i»er8on) au^i D (thing) to B ((lersonV 
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proi)ortiou the wliolo is to tlio whole as eiich of the -. 
separate terms is to cacli\ But this ]>rop()rtioii is 
not coiitiiiiious, OS no one arithmetical term can stand • 
both for person and fbr tiling. 

That which is just then in this sense is that whicli 
is proportionate, and that which is utgust is that 
which is disproi>ortionate. It follows that this dispro- 
portion may take the form either of excess or defect; 
and this is actually the case, for the author of the 
iiUustice has too much, and the victim has too littleA 
of the good. In regard to evil the contmry is thd\ 
case; for Uie lesser evil in comparison with the greater^ 
counts as a good, as the lesser evil is more desimble \ 
than the greater, and that which is desirable is a good, \\ 
and that whicii is more desirable is a greater good. 

This then, is one form of justice icof jHirtiailar 
justice. 

The remaining form of justice is the corrective, CorrocUye 
which occurs in private transactions whetiier volun- ^ ^' 
tory or involuntjiry. 

This justice is different in kind from the former. 
For distributive justice in dealing with the public 
funds invariably follows the proportion which lias 
been described, i.e. gemnetrkcU propartion, as even if 
the distribution be made to two or viorc people out 
of tiie public funds, it will be in accordance with tlie 
ratio of the contributions which they have severally 
mode'. Also the injustice which is opposite to this 

» 'he.A-\-C:B+D :: A :B or :: C : D. 

* The moaning is that, if A pays a largor inconio-tox than B, 
he will recoifo a largor Bliaro of such publio property as may bo 
diitributod. 

W. N. B. 10 
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form of justice is the violation of geametriccU propor- 
tion. But the justice which exists in private trans- 
actions, although in a sense it is fair or equal, and the 
corresponding injustice is unfair or unequal, follows 
not geometrical but arithmetical proportion*. For it 
makes no difference here whether it be a virtuous 
man who defmuded a bad man, or a bad man who 
defrauded a virtuous n)an, or whether it bo a virtuous 
or a bad man who committed adultery ; the law looks 
only to the degree of the injury, it treats the parties as 
equal, and asks only if one is the author and the other 
the victim of ii\ju8tice or if the one inflicted and the 
other has sustained an iivjury. Injustice then in this 
sense is unfoir or unequal, and the endeavour of the 
judge' is to equalize it; for even when one person 
deals a blow and the other receives it, or one person 
kills and the other is killed, the suffering and tlie 
action are divided into unequal parts, and it is the 
effort of tlie judge to i*estore equality by the {penalty 
which he inflicts, as the i)enalty is so nnich subtiucted 
from the proflt For the term ^'profit" is applied 
generally to such cases, although it is sometimes not 
strictly appropriate; thus we speak of the "profit" of 
one who inflicts a blow, or the "loss*' of one who 
suffers it^ but it is when the suffering is assessed in a 

' If ill geoinetridil proportion 2 : 4 :: 3 : G, iu HrithrooUctil 
l)ro|»orliou 2 : 4 : : 4 : 6, 4 being the aritliiuoUcul mean between 3 
uiiil 6. 

' As tlie Atheniun ducaon/r was partly judge and partly juror, 
it is necessary, in every case of translating it, to use tlio English 
word which best represents the particular functions dcnotoil by 
Uie Greek. 
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court of law that the prosecutor gets profit, and 
the guilty person loss. Tliat which is fair or equal 
then is the mean between excess and defect But 
profit and loss are excess and defect, although in 
opiM)6ite senses, the excess of good and the defect of 
evil being profit^ and the excess of evil and the defect 
of good being loss. The mean between them, is, as 
we said, the equal, whicli we call just. Hence correc- 
tive justice will be the mean between profit and loss. 

This is the reason why, when people dispute, they 
have recourse to a judge (SiKa<rr^^) and to go to a 
judge is to go to what is just; for the judge professes 
to be a sort of personification of justice^ 

Again, people look for the mean in a judge, and 
sometimes give judges the name of *' mediators,''* 
which implies that, if they attain the mean, they will 
attain what is just That which is just then is, in a 
sense, a mean, as tlie judge is a mean. 

It is thO judge's fimctiou to I'cdi'ess ineqiuUity. 
It is as if a line were divided into unequal segments, 
and he were to cut off the amount by whicii the larger 
of the two segments exceeds the half and to add it to 
the smaller segment It is when the whole is equally 
divided into two segments that people are said to 
have what belongs to them, as having received an 
equal amount This equal amount is an arithmetical 
mean between the greater and the smaller lines. 
This is in fact the reason why it is called "just*' 

* Tlio English words "judge/* "just," "justice** may fairly 
represent the connexion of durucrrf/r with to ^Uumv, 

' fjLtaidiof is connected with fiiaos, as ducatrTijs with ducaioc. 

10—2 
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(BUaiop)^ because tlie division is just an equal one^ 

For when a part is cut off from one of two equals, 
and added to the other, the second exceeds the first 
by twice the part so added to it For if the imrt had 
been cut off from the one, and not addetl to the other, 
the second wouhl have exceeded the first by once 
this imrt only. Therefore ifie line to wlUdi Ute 
additUyii is made exceeds the mean by once this 
part^ and Uie mean exceeds the line by wliich the 
part was cut off by once this part This then will be 
our means of ascertaining what it is necessary to 
subtract from that wliicli lias too much, and wliat to 
add to tliat which has too little. AVe must add to 
that which has too little the amount by which the 
mean exceeds it, and subti'act from the greatest tlie 
amount by wliich it exceeds the mean. Let the lines 
A A', BBy CC\ be equal to one another; let the 
segment AE be subtiiicted from AA' and the seg- 
ment CD added to C(7; then the whole line DCC 
exceeds EA' by CD and (7Z, and therefore exceeds 
BB by CD". 

' The argumeut rests upon a false etymology ; for bUoios is 
totally distinct from ^ixa. The next sentence, which b omitted 
as being incapable of transhition, means " U hi o<iiiivalent to 
calling r^ dimiioir, d/xa<oy, Olid Uio ducoimir, dtxaonir.'' 
* This seutenoo may bo illustrated by a flguro 

^ ^ jC 

B B 

V £ ^ C 

It is assumed, although not stated, that AE^ Z>f7and CZ are all 
equaL 
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'The terniB "profit'' and "loss" are derived from 
voluntary exchange. For in Sficli ewdiaiigCy if a 
person has more than what belongs to liim, he is said 
to be making profit, and if he lias less than he had to 
start withy he is said to be suffering loss; it is so 
e.g. in buying and selling, and in all other transactions 
wliich the law freely allows'. But wlien people get 
as the result of exchange' exactly what they had at 
the beginning, neither more nor less, they are said to 
have what belongs to them and to be neither losers 
nor gsiiners. 

That which is just then in corrective jtistice is a 
mean between profit and loss of a particular kind in 
involuntary cases\ It implies that the parties to a 
transaction have the same amount after it as before. 

There are some people who hold that retaliation' Chap.viu. 

ReUlia- 

^ Tliore can be no doubt Uiat the'senienco fori hi roOro Ka\ M 
tAp SKKwv r^x^iiv .... ro<r(nfTO¥ jcol rocoGroy, which Bokker, follow- 
ing Trendolonburg, transfora to p. 89, 1. 7« is out of place here. 

* It is better to place a colon, instead of a full stop, after yo/xor 
and a full stop, instead of a colon, after xrpdaiMiy. 

* It seems to me that the true reading is avra hC avr<5v 
yiwifrai and that it means ** by using their original properties in 
exchange come to possess those properties again or their exact 
Talnes, neither loss nor more.** At all events avrd is»ra cf 

^ Tlio transactions in which profit and loss occur, although 
they may be voluntary in their origin, are so far involuntary in 
their result as the loser is not a consenting party to his loss ; 
hence Uio words r»v vapa to tKovtrtav may stand and may boar 
their natural meaning. 

* Tlie word " retaliation," which is the nearest English equiva- 
lent of TO airriirtnovBot, must not be understood as meaning only 
requital of eoil. 
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is absolutely just Tliis was tlie doctrine of Uie 
Pythagoreans, wlio defined justice al)sohitely as re- 
taliation on one's neighbour. 

But retaliation does not acconl with the concep- 
tion of either distributive or corrective justice, al> 
Uiough corrective justice is certainly what is intended 
by the Riiadamanthine* nde: 

''Am A TiUiirM ncUoii, hiicIi hin fiito; 
Tlioii Jiutiou hIiuH Ik) inio uiid Mtnugliil'* 

The law of retaliation and the law of corrective justice 
in many cases do not agree. For instance, if a person 
who strikes another is a magistrate, he ought not to 
be struck in return, and if a iierson strikes a magis- 
trate, he ought not only to bo struck but to be 
punishetl. Again, it makes a great difference whether 
what is done to a person is done with his consent or 
against it, and the law of retaliation takes iio accouid 
of this difference. Still in such associations as depend 
upon exchange it is this kind of justice, viz. retalia- 
tion, which is the bond of union ; but it is propor- 
tionate, and not equal retaliation"; for it is pn>por- 
tionate requital which holds a sbite together. 

People seek to requite either evil or good. It 
looks like slavery not to requite evil ; and if they do 
not requite good, no interchange of aermces takes 
place, and it is this interchange which holds society 
together. It is thus that men build a temple of the 
Graces in their streets to ensure reciprocity, as being 

^ RhadaniaiitliUH was oiio of the judges of tho lower worUl. 
* A line aacribed to llesiod. 

' AVhat Aristutle calU " equal retaliation" is the law of "* An 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.'' 
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the jicciiliar characteristic of grace^; for it is our 
duty to return the service of one who has been 
gracious to us, and to tsike the initiative in showing 
grace ourselves. 

Now, proiK)rtionate requital is produced by cross- Proper- 
conjunction*. Tlius let A represent a builder, B a r^nlui. 
cobbler, C a house, and D a siioe. Tlien the builder 
ought to receive from the cobbler some part of his 
work, and to give liim his own work in return. If 
then there is proiiortionate eqiudity in the first in- 
stance, and retaliation or recijrrocUy follows, the 
result of which we are speaking will be attained*. 
Otherwise the cxcliange will not be equal or perma- 
nenL For there is no reason why the work of the 
one should not be superior to that of the other, and 



^ The connexion of x^P^^ ^i^^ ^^^^ x^*^^^ sngrgests the pro- 
priety of adopting the English word ''grace*' In translating 
tliis pasmgo ; bnt x^P^^ i" ^'^^ strictly '' favour " or " kindness " 
than " grace." 

* " Cro8s-coi\junction ** is a technical term which may bo 
explained thus. Snppose that in 
the figure, A is the bnilder, B 
the cobbler, C the honse and 2> 
the shoes, suppose too that A is 
combined with D and B with C, 
then the proportion 

J+/>: B'\-C x\A : J9, 

is the rcHult of " cross-conjunction." 

' I think it is clear that the case here supposed is one in 
which two persons desiring to make an exchange of goods have 
goods of equal value to exchange ; then the simple exchange of 
one good for the other satisfies tho l^w of retaliation or r^^- 
j>rocitr. 
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Uierefore tliey ought to be equalized. Cl^i^ is 
equally the case with all the arts; they would bo 
destroyed, if the cflect u[>ou the patient were not, in 
kind, quantity and quality, the same as tlie effort of 
the agent) For association is formed, not by two 
doctors, but by a doctor and a husbandman, and 
generally by people who are different, and not equal, 
and who need to bo equalized. It follows that such 
things as are the subjects of exchange must in some 
sense be comparabla This is the reason for the 
Mowey. invention of money. Money is a sort of medium or 
mean; for it measures everything and consequently 
measures among other things excess or defect^ ag. 
the number of shoes which are e^iuivalent to a house 
or a meal. As a builder then is to a cobbler, so 
must so many shoes be to a house or a meal; for 
otherwise there would be no exchange or association. 
But this will be im[)ossible, unless the shoes and the 
house or meal are in some sense equalized. Hence 
arises the necessity of a single universal standanl of 
measurement, as was said befoi-e. This standard is in 
truth the demand for mutual services, which holds 
society together ; for if people had no wants, or their 
wants were dissimilar', there would be either no 
exchange, or it would not be the same as it is now. 

^ The soiiteiico transposed from p. 87, 1 31 is most coii?euienUy 
placed here, but ut Uie best it is an interruption of the ar^^ment 
It scorns to moan that in such an art or science as e.g. mediane a 
))cr8on by using certain moans must be sure of producing certain 
eflocts. 

' I understand by " dissimilar wants*' wants whicli cannot be at 
once su)>plied by mutual service. 
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Money (yofitafui) is a sort of recognized represen- 
tative of this demand. That is the reason why it is 
called money (vofiia-fia), because it has not a natural 
but a conventional {v6/jl<p) existence, and because it is 
in our jK)wer to change it> and make it useless. 

Iletaliation or reciprocity will take place, when 
the terms have been so equated that, as a husband- 
man is to a cobbler, so is the cobbler's ware to the 
husbandman's \ But we must bring the terms to a 
figui*e of proportion not* after the exchange has 
tsikcn place — or one of the two extremes will have 
both advantages ue. fvill liave its superiority cotmted 
ttmce over — but when both parties still retain their 
own wares; they Avill then be equal and capable of 
association, because it is possible to establish the 
proper equality between them. Thus let ^ be a 
husbandman, C food, B a cobbler, and D his wares, 

^ Bnppose the husbandman to offer in exchange a quarter of 
com and the cobbler a certain nonibor of {Miirs of boots ; it is 
necessary to decide how many pairs of boots are equal in value to 
a quarter of com before reciprocity (to avTiw€im¥66s) can take 
place. 

' Tlie ov should be retained ; but it is desirable to treat the 
words tl fii fifj . . . , ^itpop as parenthetical, and to place a comma 
after cdrpoy and a colon after ra auT»¥, 

If I understand this difficult sentence, it means that the 
husbandman (in the case supposed above) having received in 
exchange a number of pairs of boots calculated upon an estimate 
of his commercial superiority to the cobbler must not claim to 
have that superiority calculated again, when the exchange has 
already been effected. But ro crcpoy aKpo¥ is an incorrect phrase 
as the two parties of the exchange are not the two Sxpa in the 
''figure of proportion.** See note on p. 151 of this translation. 
I incline to think that ixpow should be omitted. 
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which I'lrc cqiiatetl U) the food. But if this khul of 
reciprocity were iiiiiK>»HibIe, there would lie no aaso- 
ciatioii. 

The fiict that it is demand which id like a principle 
of unity binding society together is evident because, 
if there is no mutual demand on the part of two 
liersons, if neither of them or one only needs Uie 
Hcrviccs of the other, they do not effect an excliangOy 
whereas, if sonieI)ody wants what somebody else has, 
e.g. wine, tliey effect an exchange, giving the wine e.g. 
in return for the right of imi)orting com. Here Uien 
the wine and the com must be e(iuated. 

Money is serviceable with a view to fiiture ex- 
change; it is a sort of security which we possess 
that, if we do not want a thing now, we shall be able 
to get it when we do want it; for if a i)erson brings 
money, it must be in his power to get what he wants. 

It is true that money is subject to the same laws 
as other things; its value is not always the same; 
still it tends to have a more constant value than any 
thing else. All things, then, must have a ix^cuniary 
value, as tliis will always facilitate exchange, and ho 
will facilitate association. 

Money therefore is like a measure that equates 
things, by making them commensurable ; for associa- 
tion would 1x3 impossible without exchange, exchange 
without e(]uality, and equality without commensura- 
bility. 

Although it is in reality inqiossible that things 
which are so widely different sliould l)ecome com- 
mensurable, tlicy may become sufTiciently so for prac- 
tical puriK>ses« There must bo some single standanl 
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then, and that a Btandanl upon which the world 
agrees; hence it is called money (v6fii<T/jLa)\ for it is 
this which makes all things commensurable, as money 
is the uniyersal standard of measurement Let A bo 
a house, B ten minae, O a coucli. Now A is half B^ 
if the house is worth, or is equal to, five minae. Again, 
the couch C is the tenth jmrt of B. It is clear then 
that the number of couclies which are equal to a 
house is five. It is clear too that this was the method 
of exchange before the invention of money; for it 
makes no difierence whether it is five couches or the 
value of five couches that we g^ve in exchange for a 
house. 

Tlie nature of the just and the uiyust has now CnAr. ix. 
been described. Tlie definitions which have been 
given make it clear that just conduct is a mean be- 
tween committing and suffering ii\justice; for to 
commit injustice is to have too much, and to suffer it 
is to have too littla But justice is a mean state, not JmiUco a 
in the same sense as the virtues alre^uly descrilK)d, htlTiiot ilT 
but rather as aiming at the mean, while injustice ^\^, 



aims at the extremes*. It is justice which entitles o'>>«r vir- 
the just man to be regarded as capable of deliberately 
effecting what is just> and of making a distribution 
whether between himself and somebody else, or l)c- 
twecn two other peo])le, not in such a way as to give 
himself too large, and his neighbour too small a share 

> A(^ii, the point lies in the connexion of yu/iio-fia '* money ** 
wiUi popMf '* convention ** or " agreement" 

' Justice then is distinguished from the other virtues, inasmuch 
as tlie extremes of which it is the mean fall under the same, 
instead of under diflferent vices. 
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of wfaat m (iesnUey ami cuaYerndj to give 
tno matJl ami hk neigh Immit tuu large a tfkire uf wlist 
k mjanonm^ bat to gire boCk himielf ami Us neigk- 
bonr inch a thareas hi proportinnairfy eqoal, and to 
do the iame when the ducribatioQ k between other 
people. Injustice on the contrary aims at that which 
M anjiist ; bat Uiat whkii w onjosst is disproportionate 
excewi and defect of wiiat is profitable or injuriooa. 
Ileoce iiijastice is* exceus ami defect, imismuch as it 
aims at exce^M and defect, tix. exce« of what is 
absolutely profitable, and defect of what » injorioos 
in one tt own case, while in the cases of other people, 
alUuMigli they are geiier.dly similar, tlie Tiolatioa of 
[irofiortioa may take the form eitlier of excess or of 
defect Biit the defect of unjm»t action is to suffer 
injustice, the excess is to inflict it 

This then may be taken as a sufficient account of 

the iiHture of justice and injustice resfiectively, and 

similarly of that which is just or unjust in generuL 

CsAr. x. l^t a pcnMm.muy do injustice without being 

^JCmtwi 'i*5<5*5ssarily unjust What then, is the nature of such 



»e\ 



Mm maw luijust sicUoiis tliat, if u |icrHOii comuiits them, ho is 
initMiir*. proved at once to be in some i>articulur res^iect 
unjnst, e.g. to I)e a thief, an adulterer, or a roblierf 
I think tlie answer is that there is no such distinct 
class of uctioim*, for a person may commit adultery 
with a woman, knowing who she is, although he 
conunits it not from any originad defect of moral 
pur|H)se, but from tlie i>a88ion of the niomenL Such 

Mt in not tlio iictiuii but tlio iiionil piir|M»Mo, which mukua 
ti mull (idixuf : Cp. p. 95, I. 10 uray d* cV frfMMiipfafuts, udtxor xai 
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a person then, although he commits an act of injustice, 
is not unjust; thus ho is not a thief, although he 
committed a tliefb, nor an adulterer, although he 
commit adultery, and so on \ ' 

The relation of retaliation to justice has been 
already described. But we must not forget that the 
object of our inquiry is at once justice in an absolute 
sense, and political justice' i.e. such justice as exists PoUUcai 
among people who aro associated in a common life ^"* ^' 
with a view to indcjiendence, and who eiyoy freedom 
and ccpiality whether proiK)rtionato or arithmetical*. 
It follows tliat, where this condition does not exist, 
people are not capable of mutual political justice, but 
only of a certain justice which is analogous to it For 
justice, stricUy so calledy can exist only where the 
relations^ of people are determined by law, and the 
existence of law implies injustice, as the administra- 
tion f}/* justice is the detennination of what is just and 

* ])r .laukscm tniiisrcra tlio firat two sentences of cli. 10, p. 91, 
11. 18 — 26 to p. 95, 1. 9, and the transference is clearly an 
improvement especiallj as the third sentence resumes the subject 
of retaliation and of justice generally. There is no such reason, I 
think, for disturbing the position of the words nm fitv o^¥ tfxti . . . 
ttprjrat npartpo¥ 11. 26, 27. 

> I apprehend that "political justice" is not the same as 
** justice in an absolute sense" but is, as Dr Jackson says, " the 
most perfect representation of if See p. 92, IL 16, sqq. Aristotle 
is led to a special consideration of "political justice" by the 
political view which he always took of Ethics. 

' In an aristocracy or oligarchy the "equality ** is, in Aristotle's 
language, " proportionate,'' in a democracy it is "arithmetical.'* 
The condition of " freedom** excludes the slave population from 
participation in " political justice." 

* vpht avroits is bettor than npo£ avrovs. 
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ui^iubL But ii\ju8tico implies unjust actiou, alUumgh 
unjust action docs not always imply injustice, and 
unjust action consists in assigning to oneself an un- 
duly large share of suck things as are good in an 
absolute sense, and an unduly small share of suck 
things as are bad in an absolute sense. Hence we 
submit to the authority, not of an individual, but of 
the statute book, because an individual is apt to 
exercise his authority in his own interests, and to 
make himself desiK)t 

The magistrate is a guardian of justice, and, if of 

justice, then of equality. It seems that he gains no 

advantage /rom his office, as he is assumed to be just; 

for he does not assign to himself a larger share of 

what is absolutely good, unless indeed it be proix>r- 

tionate to his own merit Hence he labours^ in the 

interest of others; which is the reason why justice is 

II. 188. allied the good of others, .is we said before. Some 

reward therefore must be given him in the sbaiie of 

honour or privilege ; ami it is when a magistrate is not 

content with these rewards that ho nuikcs himself 

despot 

jiMtiee of Justice, as between mastera and slaves, or between 

|^2dl£!vM, fathers and children, is not the same as political 

chuSreii*"** J^^^^' t.e.^*««^*cc bcttvecH cUizeH aful eitkeii, although 

it resembles it, for a man cannot commit injustice in 

an absolute or strict sense against what is his own; 

but his property' apd his children, until they reach a 



' lioadiug; noy^l. 

'It mujtt bo rcDiembcred that u uLiVo woa aji iimch ii tcrfffia of 
his iiiujtitcr us in\y utlicr chattel. 
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certain age and become iudependeut^ ai'e^ as it were, 
parts of himself, and nobody deliberately chooses to 
hurt liimself ; hence ii\ju8tice to oneself is an im- 
'lK)Bsibility. It follows that political justice and in- 
justice are also impossible in tlte rdatiofi of a master 
to slaves or of a father to ddldren; for they depend, 
as we said, ujion law, and exist only whci*o law has a i». 157. 
natural existence Le. among people who, as we saw, 
eiyoy equality of lode and subjection. There is 
more scope then for justice in i*elation to a wife 
than in relation to children and property, for this, 
i.e. jtAStice in Uie rekUion of husband and t«^c, Ja««ce of 
is domestic justice, although this again is different and wife. 
from i)olitical justice. 

Political justice is partly natural and partly con- PoiiUad 
ventionaL ^'""'•• 

The part which is natural is that which has the (i) luAmtX, 
same authority everywhere, and is independent of 
ophiion ; that wliicli is conventional is such that it (3) coiiv«ii. 
tlocs not matter in the firat instance whether it takes 
one form or another, it only matters when it has been 
laid down, e.g. that the ransom of a i>ri8oner should 
be a mina, or that a goat, and not two sheep, should 
be offered in sacrifice, and all legislative enactments 
which are miulc in iNirticular cases, as the sacrince in 
honour of Brasidas* at AmphipoUs, and the provisions 
of an Act of Parliament. 

It is the opinion of some pcox)Ie that all the rules 
of justice are conventional, because that which is 

' Tlio MSS. authority is in fnvoiir of omitting fifj before 
> Soo TliiicydidoM v. di. 1 1. 
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uatunil is iiumutablc and luis the ssuiie ftuthority 
OTerjwIicrc, as fire burns equally here ami iu Pefsiti, 
but they see the rules of justice coutinually alfcerii^. 

But tills is not altogether true, altliough it is true 
to some extent Among the gods indeed it is pro- 
bably not true at all; but in tliis world, although 
there b such a tiling as iiatund justice, still all joslioe 
is variable Nevertheless there is a justice whidi ia^ 
as well as a justice wliich is not, iiaturuL 

Withui the sphere of the contingent it is easy to 
see wiiat kind of thing it is that is natural, and what 
kiiMl tliat is not natund but l^al and conventiooal, 
both kinds being siuiilarly variable. The aame di&- 
tiuction will ap|>ly to other ca^v ; thus the right haml 
is naturally stronger than the left, atthougfa tliere k 
noboily ^ who may not acquire the [lower of using bo4h 
hands alike. 

Such ruks of justice as depend ou cooventioii and 
couveuieuce may be compared to standard mcMnnM ; 
for the measures of wine and cum are not everywhere 
ctiual, but are larger where iieoi>le buy and smaUer 
where they scir. Similarly, suck ruks of justice as 
exist not by nature, but by the will of Man, are not 
everywhere the same, as (M^lities themselves are not 
everywhere the same, although there is ev er yw he r e 
only one uatuniUy per&ct polity. 

Itut every nde of justice or law stands (o itulivi- 

^ liiMJiiig wu^rux with tiio 31i>«:>. 

^ Tb«) buy«»R» \Uhi mIIws w. I cuoctiim, tho Mine people, yiz. 
tuercluutu who niuke whoiwuie purviuiMM aoii wU Uioiu by retAiL 

So l>r Jack*Mi« wbo InuudaiUM ** bciii^ luq^vr iu wiiuluiale» ;uid 
>uiiillvr til rvbiil. tuurkuCik'' 
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dtuU actions in the relation of the universal to par- 
ticulars ; for "while actions are numerous, every such 
rule is one, as being universal. 

There is a ilifTerence between an act of iiyustice 
and tliat wliich is ui\just> between an act of justice 
and that which is just A thing is ui^ust by nature, 
or by ordinance ; but this very* thing, vfhen it is done, 
is an act of injustice, although, before it is done, it is 
only ui\just Tlie same is true of an act of justice*. 
But the several kinds of acts of justice, or iiyustice, 
their number, and their sphere, will form subjects of 
investigation heresifter. 

Such being the things which are just and uiyust, 
a jierson may be said to act justly or uigustly when 
he does them voluntarily. When he does them in- 
voluntarily, he does not act justly or unjustly, except 
in an accidental sense, i.e. he does what is accidentally 
just or ui\just 

The definition of an act of justice or iigustice VoiniiUrj 
dci>ends ui)Ou its voluntary or involuntary character; of i^ ami 
for when it is voluntary, it is open to censure, and it JJSSi 
is then also an act of injustice. It will be uivjust then 
in a sense, but will not amount to an act of injustice, 
if it lacks voluntariness. 

By a voluntary action I mean, as has been already VoiunUry 
said, such an action as is in a person's power, and is ^eT' 

* The beet M8S. give avro W tovto. 

> After this sentence Aristotle remarks that the word for aii 
"act of justice" is generally ducacoirpoyij/io, ^iKoimfia being re- 
stricted in meaning to the *' correction of an act of it^jastice " bnt 
the remark, as it turns upon the correct U9e of the Greek w(»rdfi, 
ia uutnuudateable. 

W. N. K. 11 
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Ix^rforiiitMl by him knowingly, and not in ignoraiioo of 
the pcriMin to whom ho doctt it» or of the iiiBtmment 
with which lie does it> or of llie result^ e.g. of the 
person whom he strikes, and the instrument with 
which he strikes, and the effect of his blow ; and not 
only so, but he must not perform it accidentally or 
under compulsion ; for if a person e.g. were to sdie 
his hand and strike somebody else with it, it would not 
be a voluntary action, as not being in his own power. 
Again, it is possible that the person struck may be his 
father, and that he may know him to be a man or 
some one who is present, but may not know him to 
be his father. The same sort of distinction must be 
made in regard to the effect and to the action gone- 
rally. If an action is done in ignorance, or, although 
not done in ignorance, is not in a person's ix>wer, or 
if he is comi)elled to do it, it is involuntary; for there 
are many things in tlie course of nature which we 
both do and suffer with full knowledge but wliich are 
not eiUier voluntary or involunUiry, as e.g. growing 
old or (lying. 

The luxsidcnlal charaolor may lK)long ocpially to 
just and unjust actions. Thus a iierson inay restore 
a deposit involuntarily and from motives of fear; 
but in that case it is not right to say that he does 
what is just or that his conduct is just, except acci- 
dentally. Similarly, if a person under compulsion and 
involuntarily refuses to restore a deiiosit, he must 
be said to be unjust and to do what is unjust acci- 
dentally. 

Voluntary actions we i>erform either with or witli- 
out deliberate [mr[)ose — with it, if we i>erform them 
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after preyious deliberation, and without it, if without 
such deliberation. 

There are three ways in which people may hUrt 
each other in society. An action done in ignorance 
is called a mistake, when the person aflbctod, or the Mistoke. 
thing done, or the instrument, or the oflcct, is not 
such as the agent supposed. For instance, he sup- 
posed that he would not hit or would not hit with 
the i>articular instrument or would not hit the par- 
ticular i)erson, or that the blow would not have the 
particular effect ; but the effect proved different from 
his expectation, ag. it was his intention to prick a 
person, and not to wound him, or the person was 
different^ or the instrument'. 

Now when the hurt done is contrary to expecta- Mishap, 
tion, it is a mishap; but when, although it is not 
contrary to expectation, it does not imply malice, it 
is a mistake ; for a person makes a mistake, when the 
original culpability lies in himself, but ho meets with 
a mishap, when it lies outside liimseir. When a 
person acts with knowledge, but without deliberation, 
it is an act of injustice, as in all human actions which Act of 
arise from anger and other necessary or natural ^^^ ^' 
emotions; for in doing such hurt^ and making such 
mistakes we are unjust, and they are acts of injustice, 
but it does not follow that we are at once uigust or 
vicious, as the hurt is not the consequence of vice. 

But when the action is the result of deliberate injutice. 

^ Reading f for »s. 

* The distiiiciioii seems tolerably dear: a person may do 
something with knowledge, bnt without malice, then it is dftap- 
Tfifta ; or he may do it quite unintentionally, thon it is drvxnt^ 

11—2 
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imqxMM), llio ugciit in inijiiHt uiul wickcil. Ifciico it m 
rightly hold that Huch actions as arise frum uiif^r tut) 
uot done of malice ])iX5r)ense ; for it is not he who acts 
in anger, but he who provoked the anger, that b^ins 
the quarrel 

Again, in cases of anger it is not whether the deed 
was done or not but whether it wui just that is tlio 
question in disi>utc; for anger arises at the apiiear- 
ance of injustica It is not as in contracts, where two 
l)arties dispute about the fiict, and one of them must 
be a rascal, unless they are acting in forgetfulness. 
Here they agree as to the fact, but tliey dispute as to 
the side on which justice lies. The case of a deli- 
berate aggressor is different ; he knows on which side 
justice lies\ Hence the person who acts in anger 
thinks he is injured, the deliberate aggressor does not 
think so. 

If a i>erson hurts another from deliberate moral 
]>urpose, he acts luijustly. Such acts of injustice 
necessarily prove a niim who acts unjustly to be 
imjust> when • they are violations of proportion or 
eqiuility. Similarly a |)ei*son is just, if he acts justly 
fi-om deliberate moral ]>ur|>ose*; but he acts justly if 
he merely acts voluntarily, altliotigh, it niay he^ tioC 
deliberately. 

Involuntary actions are cither veuud, or not They 
are venial, if they are mistakes committed not only in 
ignorance but from ignorance ; but if they are uot 
committed from ignorance but in ignorance, and irom 

^ There should, I think, be a full stop after dyKxI. ^ 
* The full stop after hiKaumpayi should be a colon or a 
comma. 
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an emotion which is neither natural nor liunian^ they 
are not venial. 

It may bo doubted if we Imvo adequately defined Obap. xi. 
what is meant by sufTcring and committing iiyustice. ofwSSIifg 
in the first phuK) is it the case, as Euripides puts it in injustice 
his strange way, uHiy. 

'*! killed my inothor, tlmt *n tho talo in brief. 
Woro yon both willing or unwilling boUiM'' 

In other words, is it really possible for a peraon to 
suffer injustice voluntarily? or is the suffering of in- 
justice always involuntary, as the committing of it is 
always voluntary? Again, is the suffering of injustice 
always voluntary or always involuntary, as the com- 
mitting of it is always voluntary ; or is it sometimes 
voluntary and sometimes involuntary? 

Tho same question may bo raised in i*cgard to just 
treatment; for as all just action and aUutyust cictian 
is voluntary, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
voluntariness or involuntarinoss of l)eing justly and 
uiyustly treated should similarly corrcs]H)nd to the 
voluntariness or involuntariness of acting justly and '^■ 
ui\)u8tly. But it would seem absurd to say that 
everybody who is justly treated is so treated volun- 
tarily, as there are some people who are justly treated 
involuntarily. There is in ftu^t the further question 

^ The quotation is said to como from the Bellerophan ; but it 
more probably comes from the Alcmwan. For Alcmroon the son 
of Amphiaraus slow his mother Briphyle who liad betrayed his 
father to death. 

I adopt Dindorf 's reading 

yofripa Kariierav rr)v tfirjVy fipaxps Xoyor. 
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^vliicli may be raised, Is every one who BufTero what is 
uiijiist unjustly treated, or is it true of suffering 
injustice as well as of committing it^ thcU it depends 
upon a certain moral purpoael It is possible that 
tlie justice, whether in acting justly or in being 
treated justly, may come in only incidentally, and the 
siime is clearly true of injustice. For it is not tho 
same tiling to do what is unjust as to commit injustice, 
nor to suffer what is unjust as to suffer injustice ; and 
this is equally true of acting justly and being justly 
treated; for it is impossible to be treated justly or 
unjustly, unless there is somelxKly who acts justly or 
luijustly. 

If tlien to do injustice means simply to hurt some- 
body voluntarily, and voluntariness implies knowledge 
of the person, the instrument, and the manner, then 
an incontinent person, if he hurts himself voluntarily, 
will voluntarily suffer injustice, and it will be possible 
to commit injustice to oneself. (The possibility of 
committing injustice to oneself is another difRcult 
question'.) Agsiin, a i>crson may Ummgh incontinence 
be voluntarily hurt by another jierson acting volun- 
tarily, and if so, it is i>o8sible to suffer ii\jiistice 
voluntarily. 

But perhaps this definition is incorrect, and we 
miuit add to the words "hurting with knowletlge of 
the person, the instrument, and the manner," the 
words ''contrary to the person's wish." Thus a person 
may be hurt, and may suffer what is unjust, volun- 

* Tho sentence in bracketu is a sort uf note, which may or niuy 
nut l>o in its trno pluco hero. It natunilly connects itself with 
ch. 12. 
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tarily, but he cannot be the voluntary victim of 
ii^justice. For nobody, not even the incontinent 
person, wishes to be hurt ; but the incontinent person 
acts contrary to his wish\ For nobody wishes what 
he does not think to be good, and the incontinent 
jMsrson docs not do what he thhiks it his duty to do. 
But he who gives his own property, as Qlaucus given 
Diomedes in Homer 

''Gold gifts for bronze, a hundred booros for ninoV 

suffers no iigustico, for it is in his own power to give, 
but it is not in his own power to suffer injustice, as 
iiyustice presupposes an unjust agent. It is clear 
then that the suffering of injustice is not voluntary. 

It still remains to discuss two of the questions Chap. xn. 
which we j)roposed viz. (1.) Is it he who assigns to 
somebody else more than he deserves, or he who 
ei\joys it, that commits injustice? (2.) Can a person 
do injustice to hiniRcIf ? 

For if tlie first supiK)8ition is possible, i.e. if it is 
the distributor, and not the recipient of the excessive 
share, who commits the injustice, then, if a person 
knowingly and voluntarily assigns more to another 
than to himself, ho does injustice to himself. Tliis 
is what mo<lerate people are thought to do ; for the 
virtuous or equitable man is inclined to take less than 

^ The suffering of injustice, in Aristotle^s view, may possess 
the chamcteristic of voluntariness but not of wish ; in other 
words a person may voluntarily do himself hurt but cannot 
voluntarily do himself ii\justico. But, if so, his Inngungo is not 
free frcmi obscurity. 

« Iliad vi. 230. 
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his duo. PerhaiM liowever the aiae ib not w> simple 
as it seoms ; for it may Impi^eu that in asaiginngmare 
of some good to anotlier tliun to himself a i)er8on 
aspired to gain an excessive share of some other good, 
e. g. reputation or absolute nobleness. Or the question 
may be answered by reference to the definition of 
committing injustice; for in the supposed case the 
distributor sutfci-s nothing contrary to his own wish, 
consequently he is not unjustly treated, at least on 
this account, but at most is only hurt. It is evident 
too, that it is the distributor who commits tlie in- 
justice, and in all cases not the recipient of the 
excessive share. For it does not follow, if a person 
l>osses8es what is unjust, that he commits injustice, 
but only if he voluntarily does it, and tliis is the case 
with the person who originates the action, i.a with 
the distributor, and not with the recipient 

Again, there are various senses of the wonl ''da" 
There is a sense in which inanimate things may be 
said to commit nmrder, or in which the hand, or a 
servant at his master's bidding, may be said to com- 
mit it But these do not connnit injustice, although 
they may do what is uiyust 

Agaui, if the distributor gave his judgment in 
ignorance, he does not commit injustice in the eye of 
the law, nor is his judgment unjust, except in a 
particular sense, as there is a diflerence between legal 
justice and primordial justice^ ; but if he knowingly 



^ " Primordial justice" (t6 npwrow dUatov) is abstract or uni- 
versixl justice, independent of such legislative or judicial enactnionts 
as exist in particular states. 
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pronounced an ui\ju8t judgment^ he is aiming at a 
larger share of popularity or revenge than he ought 
to have. And if he is induced by such motives as 
these to pronounce an uiijust judgment, hq is an 
unfair gainer as truly as if he were to i)articipate in 
the unjust award; for even in that case he who 
adjudged a plot of land unjustly would receive not 
land but money. 

I'eople Buppoac it is in their own power to commit CiiAP.xm. 
ii\justice, and therefore supi)ose it is easy to be just o/jSlSlaM. 
But that is not the case. For it may be easy and in 
our own power to commit adultery with our neigh- 
bour's wife, or to strike somebody else, or to give 
away money ; but it is not easy, nor is it in our own 
power, to do these things from a certain moral state. 

Similarly, people suppose it requires no special 
wisdom to understand what is uivjust, as it is not 
difficult to comprehend the actions prescribed by law; 
but these actions ai*e not just actions except acci- 
dentally, they are just only if the action or distribu- 
tion assumes a particular form. It is a harder task to 
understand just actions as so defined than to under- 
stand the means of health, although that too is any- 
thing but easy. For hero it is ea^y to understand 
the nature of honey, wine, hellebore, cautery, and the 
knife; but to know how and to whom, and on what 
occasions they must be applied, to produce health, is 
as difficult a task as to be a doctor. 

The same idea leads people to suppose that it is 
not less characteristic of the just man to act unjustly 
than to act justly ; for the just man will be not less 
but actually better able than anybody else to perform 



/ 
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such octioiia as committing mUiltcry, or doaliiig a 
blow, und the bmvo man to throw away his shield, 
turn tail, and run in any direction. But cowardice 
and iiyustice consist not in tloing what is cowardly 
and unjust except accidentally, but in doing it from a 
certain moral state, just as tlie art of medicine or 
healing consists not in ushig or not using the knife, 
nor in giving or not giving drugs, but in a particular 
science of doing so. 

The rules of justice apply to people who iKirtici- 
l)ate in such things as are absolutely good, althougli 
it is possible to have too much or too little of them ; 
for to some beings, e.g. perhai)s to the go<ls, thoro ia 
no possibility of having too nnich of these goods, 
wliile to others, the incumbly wicked, tliere is no sucli 
thing as a beneficial shaix) of them /unocver anuM it 
may he, but, wliatever their share may be, it will bo 
hurtful. To most men, however, they arc beneficial 
up to a certain iN)int; hence justice is e^ise^UUMij 
human, i.e. it affects tlie mfUiial relatiaiis of vien as 
men. 
CuAP.xiv. We have next to discuss equity, and the ecpiitable, 
Equity. ^^^ i\^^ relation of ecpiity to justice, and of that which 
is equitable to that wliicli is just For it apjiears 
upon investigation that they are not absolutely the 
Mune, nor generically difteront Sometimes Um we 
pmise that which is equitable, and the e(|uitable man, 
and actually apply the wonl inetaphoricsilly as a term 
of praise to other objects, using it as an e(|uivalent' 

' Tlio Greek wurd fVtciici)? ineaiiD **virtuoii8" a.s well as 
^ " equitublo," 
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for good, and meaning, that the more equitable of 
two things is the better. But there are other times 
when, as we pursue our reflexions, we feel it to be u 
paradox that the equitable, if it be different from the 
just, should be laudable ; for we argue tliat, if that is 
so, either the just is not good, or the equitable is not 
good*, if it be different, or, if both be good, they arc 
identical. 

Tliese arc, I think, the considerations which give 
rise to tlio difficulty respecting the equitable. But 
they are all in a manner correct, and not inconsistent ; 
for tliat wliich is equitable, although it is better tlian 
that which is just in one aspect of tlie word ''justice," 
is yet itself just, and is not better than what is just in 
the sense of being generically distinct from it. It 
follows tliat the just and the equitable are tlie same 
thing, and that, wliile both are good, the equitable is 
better. 

The difficulty arises from the fact that, while that 
wliich is equitable is just, it is not just in the eye of 
the law, but is a rectification of legal justice. And 
the reason is that all law is couched in general terms, 
but there are some cases ui>on which it is impossible 
to pronounce correctly in general terms. Accordingly, 
where a general statement is necessary, but such a 
statement cannot be correct, the law embraces the 
mcgority of cases, although it does not ignore the 
element of error. Nor is it the less correct on this 
account ; for the error lies not in the law, nor in the 
legislature, but in the nature of the case. For it is 

^ Oniibtiiig ov diVmov. 
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plainly imixissiblo to proiiounco with complcto accu- 
racy upon such a subject-matter as liumsui action^ 

Whenever then the terms of the law are general, 
but the particular case is an exception to the general 
law, it is right, where the legislator's rule is inadequate 
or erroneous in virtue of its generality, to rectify the 
defect which the legislator himself, if lie were present^ 
wouhl admit, and had ho known it, wouhl have recti- 
fied in legislating. 

That which is equitable then is just, and better 
than one kind of justice, not indeed better than 
absolute justice, but better than the error of justice 
which arises from legal generality. This is in fsict the 
nature of the equitable ; it is a rectification of law 
where it fails tlirough generality. For the reason 
why things are not all determined by law is that 
Uiere are some things about which it is impossible to 
lay down a law and for which a s|)ecial decree is 
therefore necessiiry. For whei*e the thing to be 
mciiHured is indefinite the rule must 1k> indefinite, 
like the leaden rule* that is used in licsbian archi- 
tecture ; for as the rule is not rigid but adapts itself 
to the shape of the stone, so does the decree to the 
circumstances of the case. 

We see then what is the nature of equity, and 

^ In Uie BCiiteiico I havo vontured to cx|)aiid tlie sense of 
TotavTfj whidi sums up, as often in Plato and Aristotle, the general 
idea of the context 

' Wliat the " leaden rule " was is clear from the passage itself, 
but there is some reason to think that U)o polygonal masonry 
used in Lesbian buildings required a flexible or sclf-adapUng 
rule. 
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that it ia just^ uud what is the justice to which it is 
8ui)crior. 

From this it is easy to see the nature of the equit- 
able man; for one who in his moral purpose and 
action aims at doing wliat is equitable, who does not 
insist upon his rights to the damage of iiis neighlM)ui*H, 
but is content to talce less titan is his due, allliougli 
he Itas tlie law on his side, is equitable, and his moral 
state is equity which is a kind of justice, and not a 
different moral state. 

The foregoing considerations^ clear up the ques- Cbaf. xy. 
tion wliether it is i)08sible for a i)er8on to act unjustly 
to himself or not For justice, in one of its senses, 
includes sucli exercise of the several virtues as are 
prescribed by law. Thus tlie law does not allow 
suicide, and whatever it does not allow it forbids. Soieide 
Again, when a {lerson voluntarily hurts another in 
defiance of tlie law, not by way of retaliation, he 
commits hyustice voluntarily, "voluntarily** meanhig 
'*with knowledge of tlie {person and the instru- 
ment" But a man, who cuts his throat m a fit 
of anger, does so voluntarily in defiance of right 
reason, and tliis the law does not allow ; accordingly 
he m.'iy be said to act uiyustly. But ur\justly to 
whom? Surely to tlie state, and not to himself; for 
he suffers voluntarily, but no one is voluntarily 
treated witli ii\justice. That is the reason why it is 
the state which inflicts a penalty, Reattaches a certain 



^ It cannot be said that the paasage which begins here follows 
naturally upon the consideration of equity. Dr Jackson would place 
it at p. 98, 1. Z 
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ignominy to the suicide as acting ui\]ii8tly to the 
state. 

Again, in the sense in which a man is said to be 
unjust, if he merely commits injustice and is not 
entirely vicious^ it is impossible for him to act un- 
justly to himself. (This is a different case from tlie last ; 
for the unjust man here may be said to be wicked in 
the same sense as the coward, not as possessing an 
entirely wicked character nor as exhibiting such a 
character in his injustice, but as wicked in a particular 
and limited sense*.) Otherwise it would be possible 
for the same thing to be subtracted from and added 
to the same i>er8on. But this is an impossibility; 
the words ''just" and ''unjust** necessarily hnply more 
persons tliau one. 

Again, an act of injustice is not only voluntary 
and deliberate but prior in time to the injury received. 
(A person who retaliates because of wrong done to 
him, and retaliates on tlie same scale, is not regarded 
as acting unjustly'.) But if a person can act unjustly 
to himself, he will be simultaneously the author and 
victim of the same iiy ustice. Again, if a person could 
act unjustly to himself, it would be possible for him 
to suffer uijustice involuntarily. 

Further, nobody commits injustice without com- 
mitting some particular act of injustice ; but nobody 
commits adultery with his own wife, or breaks into 
his own house, or steals his own property. 

' i.e. whon his action, but not his moral purpose, is uigust 
' The seuteuoe is bracketed, as being purouthetical ; it merely 
oxphiins the difference between general and imrticular injustice. 
3 Again I conceive the sentence to be iiarentheticaL 
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But the whole question whether a person can act 
unjustly to himself is settled by the answer which we 
gave to the question whether a person can be volun- 
tarily treated with iivjustice. 

'It is evident that it is bad to suflfer injustice and 
bad to commit it ; for the one is to have less and the 
other to have more than the mean, and the mean 
corresponds to what is healthful in medicine and 
productive of a good condition in gymnastic Still it 
is worse to commit ]i\)ustice than to suffer it; for the 
connnitting of iigustico is censumblo and im])lios vice, 
whether complete and absolute vice or an appixixima- 
tion to it (for it is not every voluntary unjust action 
which implies injustice) but the sufferuig of injustice 
does not imply vice or injustice. The suffering then 
is in itself the less evil, although it may well prove 
accidentally the greater. Science however does not 
concern itself with such a possibility as this ; it calls 
pleurisy a more serious miscliief than a stumble, 
although the latter may be accidentally worse than 
pleurisy, ag. if a man should happen to stumble, and 
so to fall, and m consequence of his fall should be 
taken prisoner by the enemy and put to death. 

Speaking metaphorically, or by analogy, we may injnsUceto 
say that there is a justice, not indeed between a man ^ 
and himself, but between certain parts of himself, I 
do not mean justice in all its senses, but such justice 
as occurs in the relation of master and slave or of the 



* The loose Bimcturo of tliis chapter is shown bj the tNUMmge 
wliich occiui hero p. 101, IL 8—22, intomiptiiig, as it doos, tlie 
dlscuflfion of self-injury or injustice to oueselfl 
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different members of a familyi for in these discussious 
the rutionul uud the irrutional iMiils of the soul aro 
kept distinct It is this distuiction of parts that 
people have^ in view when they hold that a {lersoii is 
capable of injustice to himself, because these parts 
are liable to sufier something contrary to their incli- 
nations ; hence there exists some such justice between 
them as the justice between ruler and subject 

lliis tlicn may be taken as a suflicient descriptiou 
of justice, and the other moral virtues. 



BOOK VI. 



We have ali-ciuly statod that it ia right to chooso Cwap.i. 
the mean ratlier than the excess or deficiency, andof'uie ^ 
that the mean is such as right rcsison prescribes. It 
is time then to explain this definition of the mean. 

In all the moral stites which we have described, 
as well as hi others, there is some object which the 
rational man keeps in view in intensifying or relaxing 
his activity ; in other words, there is a certain criterion 
of the mean states which lie, as we hold, between 
the excess and the deficiency, and are in accordance 
with right reason. 

But this statement, although it is true, is not 
explicit For in all such studies as admit of scien- 
tific treatment, it is true enough that we ought not to 
take too much or too little trouble or ease, but to 
observe 'Hhe mean as right reason prescribes"; but 
if we tell a person only this, he will not be any 
wiser than before; he will not know e.g. what sort 
of remedies ought to be applied to the body, if he be 
told merely that they are all sucli as medicine or 
a medical man prescribes. Similarly therefore in 
w. N. K, 12 



^ 
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regard to the moral states of the soul it is necessary 
not only that the rule laid down should be a true one 
but also that the nature of right reason, and of the 
criterion wliich it supplies, should be determined. 
Chap. II. Wc distinguished tlie virtues of the soul as being 
t'lSioc- either virtues of the character or virtues of the inind. 
tn^^**^ We have discusseil^ the moral virtues and we may 
now consider the others; but there is a preliminary 
remark to be msule upon the soul itself, 
n. 31. It was laid down before that there are two i>art8 

aiid ir- of the soul, the nitional and the irrational. We nmst 
v!iau^ now make a simihu* division of the mtional part 
Uie Boni. jjQi II lyQ assumed then that tlie ratioiml elements 

if tio*^* ^M*© two, viz. (I) that with which wo contomphito such 
pJii oftiie ©^"stences* as have invariable principles and (2) that 
soul into witi) which we contemplate such as are variable. 
For, when things are generically different, there must 
be generiadly different iiails of the soul which are 
naturally correspondent to each of them, as the know- 
ledge which these parts i)ossess of such things is due 
to a certain similarity and affinity between the parts 
themselves and the things. 
(1) Uie Jjet one of these parts be called the scientific and 

^)Qm the other the ratiocinative part For deliberation 
Sre^-L *^^ ratiocination are identical; but nobody delibe- 
mtes upon such things as are invariable. Tlie ratio- 
cinative then is one part of the rational {mrt of the 
soul. 

It is necessary therefore to ascertain what is the 

* 111 Books n — v. 

' Tho difference between the two kinds of existences is the 
difference between necessary and contingent truths. 
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perfect Htate of each of these parts of the soul ; for 
the perfect state will be the virtue of each. But its 
virtue will be relative to its proper function. 

There are three faculties in the soul which deter- Deter- 
mine action and truth, viz. sensation, reason ^ andofMtion 
appetite or desire. widtraUi. 

Of these, sensation cannot originate any action, as SeiimUon. 
is plain from the fact that the brutes possess sensa- 
tion but are incapable of moraP action. 

If we pass to (lie oilier factdtieSf we see tluxt 
pursuit and avoidance in tlio appetite or desire cor- ^^^^ ^ 
resiYond to afflnnation and denial in the intellect ; BeMon. 
hence as moral virtue is a state of deliberate moral 
punx>A0, and moral purpose is deliberative desire, 
it follows that the reason must be true and the desire 
must be right, if the moral purpose is good, and that 
what the reason affirms the desire must pursue. 

Now intellect and tnith as so defined are practical Apprehen- 
or moral. But the good and evil of the specidative u^ui^um 
intellect^ which is ueitlier practical nor productive, JyjJJ**" 
are simply qbstract truth and falsehood. For the|j*^^ 
function of the intellect generally is the apprehension moral or 
of truth ; but the function of tlie practical intellect is ^^^^ 
the apprehension of truth in conformity with right 
desire. 

Moral purpose tlien is the origin of action, i.e. the MonU pur- 
original motive, but not the final cause; and theS^naT 
origin of moral purpose is desire or reason directed JJJJj^' ^ 

^ It would not be right to limit roOr in this passage to intuitive 
reason. 

* Tlio word "moral " must bo insortod to give the force of thu 
Aristotolian, or rathor lihidomiati, npn$it, 

12—2 
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to a certain end. Moral purpose then implies reason 
or intellect on the one hand, and a certain moral 
state on the other ; for right action and its opposite 
in action are impossible without both intellect and 
character. 

The mere intellect has no motive iK)wer ; it must 
be intellect directed to a certain end, in other wonls 
it must be practical. For the practical intellect 
governs tlie productive, as every producer has an 
object in producing, and the thing produced is not an 
end in itself, but is relative or conducive to some- 
thing else. But action is an end in itself; for right 
svction is an end, and this is the object of desire. 

The moral purpose then may be defined as desi- 

derative i*cason or intellectual desira t.e. as reasati, 

q^iallfied by desire or desire qtudified by irUelligence; 

and it is this originative faculty which makes a man. 

The past Nothing that is past can be an object of the moral 

^6ct of P^^>'i><>»^ Nolxnly for instance proposes to liave 

monipur. sacked Ilium; for we deliberate not upon what is 

past but upon what is future or contingent ; but the 

past cannot Ih3 undoiia Thus Agathon says rightly 

enough 

*'God himself lacks this power alouo 
To make what has been doue undone." 

It appears then that the apprehension of truth is 
the function of both the intellectual parts of the soul. 
We may conclude therefore that the state which will 
best enable each of these parts to arrive at the truth 
will be its excellence or virtue. 
Chap. ui. Let US go back then and resume the discussion of 
these virtues. 
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We may take it that the means by which the soul Means of 
anives at truth in affirmation or denial are five in at tri^. 
number, viz. art, science, prudence, wisdom, and 
intuitive reason; for conception and ojnnion admit 
the possibility of fidsehood. 

The nature of "science" is clear from the follow- (i) Sdaiee. 
ing considerations, if we must use exact language and ' 
not be led away by analogies\ 

We all conceive that that which we know, t.c. t/uU 
whidh is an object of science^ is invariabla As to 
things which are not invariable, they are no sooner 
out of our siglit than we cannot tell whether they 
do or do not exist It follows that the object of 
science is necessary. It is therefore eternal; for all 
such things as are necessary in themselves are eter- 
nal, and that which is eternal admits neither of 
generation nor of corrui)tion, i.e. it Iws neither begin- 
ning nor end. 

Again, it may bo said that all science is capable of 
being taught, and that that which is an object of 
science is capable of being learnt But all teaching 
depends upon pre-existing knowledge, as we say e.g. 
in the Analytics*. It proceeds either by induction or 
by syllogism. Now induction is a first principle and 
leads to the universal, but syllogisms start from uni- 
versals. There are first principles then from which 
syllogisms start, but they are not arrived at by syllo- 



^ i.e. by analogical or nietaphorical, and therefore incorrect, 
uses of the term " science." 

' Ofi. tho firMt Bontonce of Poit, AnalyL ira<ra hthavmUa 
Koi natra naBfivit diovoi/riic^ cV npoxnrapxpvarit ytVcrai yy«<rcwr. 
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gisins; thoy nai8t tlioroforo bo urrivod at by induc- 
tion*. 
i>aiiniUou Sdenco then may be defined as a demonstrative 
state of mind, t.e. a state in which the mind exercises 
its foiCuUy of demonstrationy with all snch further 
qualifications as we add to the definition in Uie 
Analytics*. For it is only when a person has a 
certain belief, and is sure of the principles on which 
his belief rests tliat he can be said to possess scientific 
knowledge, as, if he is not more sure of his principles 
or premisses than of his conclusion, his scientific 
knowledge, if he iK)ssesses it, will bo only accidental. 
So nnich then for tlie definition of Hcienca 
CuAP.iv. That which is variable includes the objects boUi 
WArt. ^f j)roductlon and of action. But production is ilif- 
ferent from action. This is a point on which we may 
trust the popular or exoteric view. 

The rationally practical state of mind then is 
different from the rationally productive state. Ac- 
cordhigly neither of them is included in the other; 
for action is not production, and production is not 
action. But as architecture e.g. is an art^ and as it 
may be defined to be a rationally productive state of 
mind, and there is no art which is not a rationally 
productive 'sUvte of mind, nor any such state of mind 
whicli is not an art, it follows that art must be the 
»une thing as a productive state of mind under the 
guidiuice of true reason. 

Again, all art has to do with creation, i.e. it has to 

* Tlie words inayarfh ^(^ sliould be rotained in tlio toxt 

* Po9t. AfuUyL I. cL, 2. 
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oontrivo and' consider liow to creato sonio one or 
other of the tliinga whose existence is contingent 
rather than necessary, and whose original cause lies 
in the producer, and not in the production itself. 
For art does not apply to things which exist or come 
hito existence by necessity or by nature, ns tlio 
original cau6e of these things lies in themselves. 

Production and action being different, it neces- 
sarily follows that the end of art is production and 
not action. Tliere is a sense too in which chance and 
art have the same sphere, as Agathon says 

''Art fosters Fortune, Fortune fosters AiL'' 

Art then, as has been said, is a certain i»roductivo DnnniUoii 
state of mind under the guidance of true reason, and ^ ^' 
its opposite, viz. tlie absence of art, is a productive 
state of mind under the guidance of false reason, and 
both are concerned with the variable or contingent 

We may ascertain the nature of prudence by chap.v. 
considering who are the i)eop]e whom we call i>ru- j^L^' 
dent 

It seems to be characteristic of the prudent man 
to be capable of deliberating well upon what is good 
or expedient for himself, and that not in a particular 
sense, e.g. upon tlie means of health or strength, but 
generally \i\yon the means of living well. This view 
derives support from the fact that we go so far as to 
s^HMik of people who deliberate well in some parti- 
cular line as ''prudent," when their calculations are 
successfully directed to some good end, if it is such as 
does not fall within the scope of art* It may be said 

^ liotaining Ka\ before Btttpuv. 
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generally then that a person who is successful in 
deliberation is prudent 

But nobody deliberates ujx)u such matters as 
are incapable of alteration, or upon such as lie be- 
yond his own power of action. 

Now science implies demonstration, and demon- 
stration is impossible in matters where the first prin- 
ciples are variable a^id not liccesaary; for all the 
results of such principles are variable \ On the other 
hand such things as are necessary do not admit of 
deliberation. It follows tlien that prudence camiot 
be a science or an art — not a science, because the 
sphere of ivction is variable and not an art> because 
all art is j)rodiictive and action is generally diifcrent 
from production. It remains therefore that prudence ^ 
should be a true rational and pmctical state of mind 
in the field of human good and evil ; for while tlie 
end of production is different from the ]>roduction 
itself, it is not so with .action, sis right action is itself 
an end. It is in this view that we consider Pericles 
and people like him to be ])rudent) as having the 
capacity of observing what is good for themselves and 
for mankind; and this is our conception of sucli 
persons as are successful in administering a house- 
hold or a State. This too is the reason why we call 
temperance by ite name {(ra>4ipoavvri)\ as being pro- 
Borvativo of prudence. It is prudential oiiinion that 
temperance preserves, for jdeasure and i»ain do not 

* Tho WoriLi ndrra yap tMxtrai Koi SkXois ^x^w, but only tlicao 
words, aro parenthetical in the Greek. 

* (ni}<t)po€rvyrj, BS derived in Eudemus' view from awr (<r»f€»») 
and (ftpotfrjaii. 
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destroy or distort every opinion; they do not e.g. 
destroy or distort the opinion that the angles of a 
triangle are, or are not, equal to two right angles, 
but only such opinions as relate to practice. For the 
first principles of actions are the ends for which 
actions are done ; but no sooner is a iierson corrupted 
by pleasure or pain than he loses sight of the prin- 
ciple, he forgets that this ought to be the object or 
motive of all his choice and action, as vice is destruc- 
tive of principle. Wo conclude then that pnidenco DeflnWou 
must be a true rational state of mind which is active SenM. 
in the field of human goods. 

It must be added that, while art admits of excel- 
lence, prudence does not, and that, while in art 
voluntary error is preferable to involuntary, in the 
case of prudence, as of the virtues generally, it is 
worse. It is clear then that prudence is a virtue or 
excellence and not an art 

As there are two imrts of tlie soul in rational 
beings, prudence will be the virtue of one of them, viz. 
of the part which opines ; for the sphere of prudence 
as of opinion is that wliich is variable. At the same 
time it is something more than a rational state of 
mind, as may be inferred from the fact that, while 
such a state may be lost by forgetfulness, prudence 
can not be so lo8t^ 

Science is a mode of conceiving universal and Cbap.vi. 
necessary truths. But demonstrable truth or science 
in general implies first principles, as science is impois- 

' It is tlie moral eloment in prudence which gives it per- 
manence, M conipnrod with the merely intellootual virtues. See 
p. 15, 11. 31 Bqq. 
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sible without reasoning. It follows tliat tlie first 
principles of scientific truth cannot bo theiuselves tlie 
subjects of science or art or prudence ; for scientific 
truth is matter of demonstration, and art and pru- 
dence deal only witli contingencies. Nor again arc 
MWis- they the subjects of wisdom, as ui>on some matters 
the wise nmn proccctls dcnionstrativcly iLe. proceetls 
from yixmisses which are iu4 titemselves demonslraUe. 
If then the means, by which we apprehend truth and 
always apprehend it in tlie sphere of such things aa 
are necessary or contingent, are science, prudence, 
wisdom, suid intuitive reason \ and if it csui be no one 
of the first tlireo, i.e. prudence, science aiitl wisiloni, 
whicli is t/ic fiieaiis or instnwiefU of aj^prelieiuling 
first principles^ tlie only possible conclusion is tluit 
(5) luiui- these i)rincii)les are ap[»rehended by intuitive reason. 
Ui^rea- yf^ apply the term "wisdom" {ao^iay in art to 

Obap. vn. ^'i^ gresitest masters of the several arts. Thus Wo 
Wiwioiu. apply it to, Phidias as a sculptor, and to l^olyciitus as 
a statuary, meaning no more by it than artistic excel- 
lence. But there are some people whom we conceive 
to be wise generally, and not in a (larticular sense or 
any otlier such sense, as Homer intends, when he 
says in the Margites 

''Him the Goda made not wise to deWe or plotigli 
Nor in aught eUio.'* 

It is clear then that this yeiiend wisdom will be 
the most consummate of the sciences. 

1 Aristotle here oiuiU " art'' Cp. p. 104, L 10. 
* The Bngliah wurtl ^^wifltlom" is hardly cii|)able of this 
extended ttiguificatiun. 
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If this is so, it follows that the wise man ought 
not only to know the inferences from the first prin- 
ciples ; he should know also the truth about these 
principles. Wisdom therefore will be the union of 
intuitive reason and science ; it may l)e defined as the 
capitid science of the most honourable matters. For 
it would be absurd to suppose that statesmanship or 
prudence is the most excellent science, unless man is 
the best thing in the universe. 

If tlwn some words liavc tlie sanie meaning al- 
ioaj/s ami otliers luive different meanings^ if e.g. the 
words "wliolesome" and "good" mean one tiling for 
man and anotlier thing for fishes, but the wonls 
"white'' and "straight" liave always the same meaning, 
it will be universally admitted tliat the word "wise" 
has always the same meaning, while the word "pru- 
dent" is capable of diflbrent meanings. For whatever 
is keenly ol)servant of its own interests would be 
called "prudent," and would be entrusted with the 
control of those interests ; hence we actually speak of 
certain beasts as "prudent," if they are seen to i>ossess 
a faculty of forethought in regard to their own life. 

It is clear too that wisdom and statesmanship 
csinnot I>c identical. For if we mean by "wisdom" 
such wisdom only as has regard to our jiersonal 
interests, there will be many kinds of wisdom ; there 
will not even be one wisdom having regard to the 
goo<l of all animals, but difiei-ent kinds of wisdom 
having regard to the good of difierent animals; in a 
word there will no more be one wisdom than there is 
one art of medicine for all existing things. Nor will 
it make any difiereuoe, if it be said that Man is 
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superior to all other animals; for there are many 
other things of far diviner nature than Man, sach as 
to take the most obvious example — the constituent 
elements of the universe. 

From these facts it is cleai* that wisdom is the 
union of science and intuitive reason in the sphere of 
things of the most honourable nature. Hence jieoplo 
call Anaxagonis, Thalos, and such men "wiso,'* but not 
''prudent)" seeing how ignorant they are of tiicir own 
interests, and si)eak of their knowledge as extra- 
onlinary, suri)rising, difficult, and sui)erhuman, but 
still useless, inasmuch as they have no humaui good 
in view. 
CuAP.vni. Prudence, on the other hand, deals with sucli 
PnidMioe. things as ai-e of human interest and admit of delibe- 
ration. For wise deliberation is, as we conceive, tlie 
principal function of the prudent man ; but nobody 
deliberates on such tilings as are invariable, or as 
have no definite end or object, or whose end is not 
some pr<icticable good. And he who is absolutely 
wise iu deliberation is he who aims, by a reasonable 
process, at that which is best for a man in practical 
life. 

Again, prudence does not deal in univei*s«ds only, 
but equally demands the knowledge of particular 
facts; for prudence is a practiuU virtue, and in 
practice we have to do with iMirticulars. Hence it is 
tliat some i>eople, without scientific knowledge, are 
more practical than other i>eople with it^ esi>ecially if 
they possess experience ; for if a peraon knows that 
liglit meats are digestible and wholesome, but does 
not know what kinds of meat arc light, he will not 
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cure pe()i)le so well as oue who knows only that fowls 
are wholesome*. 

])ut prudence is a practical virtue. We need 
therefore the knowledge both of universalis and of 
]Mirti(;u]ai*H, but especially the latter. But there must 
bo an architectonic or snpiriiie form of prudence; 
viz. stateamandiip. 

Statesmanship and prudence are identical as states ^*^^^^ 



of mind, but they are not essentially the same. manship. 

In statcsmanshii>y the architectonic prudence, as it 
may be called, is legislation Le. tlie framing of codes 
of laws; but the prudence which deals with particular 
cases is called by the general name of ''statesman- 
shi[).'' This second form of prudence is practical and 
deliberative ; for an act of parliament relates to prac- 
tice, like the minor premiss in the syllogism*. Accord- 
ingly it is people who exhibit this form of prudence 
that alone are said to be statesmen, for they alone are 
men of action in the same sense as artisans are. 

But prudence, in the strict sense, is generally 
taken to relate to one's own uidividual interests. It 
is this which hiis the general name of "prudence," 
the other forms of prudence being domestic economy, 
legislation, and statesmanship, i.e. statesnuinship in 
the narrower sensCy which is subdivided into delibera- 
tion and judicial procedure. 

Oue species of knowledge then is the knowledge Chap.ix. 

^ Omitting icoO^a koI 

* Sir A. Grant seems right in taking ro fcrxaroy to denote the 
minor premiss of a syllogism which, as it applies a general rule to 
a particular case, may be said to be practical or to relate to 
practice. 
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of one's own interests, althougli it has many ▼arietie& 
A persQu wlio understands and studies bis own in- 
terests is generally looked upon . as prudent^ while 
politiciuns are looked upon as busybodies. Henoe 
Euripides' says 

"I prud&ntf when I might have IWod uutroiiblcd 
A unit in a mulUtudo of unitH ; 
For buBy, reatloM, and aspiring souIh..." 

For ])coplo genemlly seek their own good, and 
think they are doing their duty in seeking it. It is 
this opinion then which has originated tlie idea that 
such i>eople are prudent Yet it is perhaps impossible 
for a i)errton to seek his own good successfullyy witli- 
out domestic economy or statesmanship^ Le. unless lie 
takes part in tlie administration of a hotfsdtold or of 
tJie State. Moreover the right manner of administer- 
ing one's own afluirs is an ol)scure subject and needs 
consideration^ as may be inferred from the iact that^ 
while the young become geometricimis and matbema- 
ticiunSy and wise in matters of that sort^ they do not 
seem to become prudent Tlie reason is timt prudence 
ui)plies to imrlicular civses, and these cases bocomo 
known by experience. But it is impossible for a 
youth to be experienced, as experience is Uie ripe 
fruit of years. It may indeed be asked why it is that 
a boy can become a mathematician but not a philo- 
sopher or a physicist; and the answer is probably 
that niatliematics is an abstract science, but Uie first 
principles of philosophy and physics are derived from 
experience, and tlius the young do not believe, al- 

* In Uie Fhiloctete9. 
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thoagli they may rei>eaty philosophical or physical 
truths, but they easily comprehend the meaning of 
mathematical truths. 

Again, error in deliberation may affect either the 
universal or tlie particular judgment; it may l)e an 
ermr c.g. to hold cither tliat water o( a high Ri>ecinc 
gravity is bad, or tliat some particular water is of a 
high specific gravity. But it is evident that prudence 
is not science, as it deals with the minor premiss, i.e. 
tmjfh tJie particfdar, as has been said ; for action is p. 1S9. 
always particular. 

• Prudence is the antithesis of intuitive reason. Pnidenoe 
For while the intuitive reason deals with terms which toiUTe 
are incaimble of logical demonstration, prudence deals '••~"- 
with particular facts which are not matters of scien- 
tific knowledge but of perception, not indeed of the 
])erception of the si>ecial senses, but of a sense analo- 
gous to that by which we i)erceive that ilie ultimate 
or simplest figure in mathematics is a triangle. For 
there nniHt l>e a limit to scientific demonstration in 
matters of the sense as well as in matters of the' 
intellect But this apprehension of particular facts 
is rather perception than prudence; prudence is 
sometliing specifically distinct 

' There is a difference between investigation and chap. x. 
deliberation, for deliberation is a particular form of J^****"" 
investigation. But it is necessary to ascertain what 
is tlie nature of wise deliberation, whether it is a kind 
of science or opinion or happy coiyecture, or some- 
thing generically distinct from all. 

It is clearly then not science ; for if we are sure of 
things, we do not investigate them. But wise delibe- 
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ration is a 8i>ecie8 of deliberation^ and to deliberate is 
to investigate and calculate. 

Nor again is it happy conjecture; for happy 
conjecture is an irrational and hasty process, but 
deliberation takes a long time, mid it is a coinmou 
saying that one should be quick in execution but 
slow in deliberation. 

Sagacity too is distinct from wise deliberation^ 
siigacity behig a H|)ccics of happy conjecture. 

Nor again is wise delibemtion opinion of any kind. 
But as to deliberate ill is to commit an error, and to 
delibemte well is to deliberate correctly, it is clear 
that wise deliberation is a sort of correctness, but not 
a oon'octncss of science or of opinion; for scienco 
does not admit of cori*cctness any more than of error, 
and con*ectness of opinion is truth, but not wise de- 
tiberatioii, and whatever is a matter of opinion is 
something not future but already decided. 

At the same time wise deliberation necessarily 
implies the exercise of reason. It remains therefore 
tiiat it must be correctness of thought^ as thought or 
reasaning does not amount to assertion ; for wliile 
opinion is not investigation, but actual assertion of 
some kind, deliberation, whether it be good or bad, is 
a species of investigation and calculation. 

But as wise deliberation is a certain correctness of 
deliberation, it is necessary to investigate first the 
lutture and subject-matter of deliberation. 

Now correctness is of various kinds. It is dear 
then that there are some kinds of correct deliberation 
which are not wise deliberation ; for the incontinent 
or wicked man may arrive by a process of reasoning 
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at tho goal which ho Bota before himself^ and it may 
bo said therefore that he has deliberated correctly, 
although what he has gained is a serious evil. But it 
is considered a good thing to have deliberated well ; 
for it is only such correctness of deliberation as 
arrives at what is good that dosorvos to be allied 
wise deliberation. But it is possible to arrive at 
what is good by a false syllogism^ Le. to arrive at 
what ought to be done, but not to arrive at it by 
right means. The middle term of the syllogism may 
be false ^ ; but again it does not amount to a case of 
wise deliberation^ when one arrives at the right con- 
clusion, but docs not arrive at it by the right means. 

Again, one person may arrive at the right conclusion 
by long deliberation, another person in a moment 
Wise deliberation then iini>lies something more than 
has yet been said. It is correctness in matters of 
expediency, correctness of object, manner, and time. 

Ijastly, it may be said that a i)er8on has delibe- 
rated well either absolutely or relatively to a certain 
end. Wise deliberation in an absolute sense is such 
as leails correctly to the absolute end. Wise delibe- 
ration of a particular kind is such as leads correctly 
to a particular end. 

If then it is characteristic of the prudent to de- 

^ Tho " falsity " of the ** middle term " or, to speak correctly, 
of the ** minor premiss " may be exemplified by supposing such a 
syllogism as this : 

Quinine is good for a fever; 
This medicine is quinine; 
Therefore this medicine is good for my foTer, 
where the medicine may not be quinine but may still be good 
for the fever. 

W. N. E. 13 
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liborato wisely, wise dclib6mtioiL:mIl bo corroctiiess 
iu nmtters of expedicucy "witlL.fcfecence to a i>ar- 
ticiilar end, of M'hich iirudcnco is a true conceptiou. 
CuAF.xi. . Again, intelligence and its opposite, in virtue of 
Jj^" ^vhicli we speak of i)eople as intelligent or unintelli- 
gent, are not iu gencnd the same as science or 
opinion. For if intelligence and opinion were the 
sanic tiling, everybody would bo intelligent Nor 
is it any one of the particulai* sciences, such as 
medicine which deals with matters of healtli, or 
geometry with magnitudes; for intelligence is not 
concerned with such things as are eternal and 
immutable, nor with everything and anything that 
occui*s, but only with the natunU subjects of liumau 
doubt mid doliberatiou. Hence intelligence has the 
same sphere as ]>rudence, lUthongh intelligence and 
prudence are not identical. Prudence is imi)erativo, 
tie. it issues commands; for its end or object is what 
ought or ought not to be done. Intelligence on tlie 
other hand is merely criticsd, icit makes distinctiafUf; 
for there is no difference between intelligence and 
wise intelligence, or between i>eople of intelligence 
and people of wise intelligence. 

Intelligence is neither the i)ossession nor the 
acquisition of iirudence ; but as a learner is ssiid to 
be hitelligent, when he turns his scientific knowledge 
to some use, so a prudent man is said to show his 
intelligence in making use of his opinion to form a 
judgment and a sound judgment upon matters of 
prudence which he learns from someboily else ; for a 
wise judgment is the same thing as a sound judgment. 
It is from this intelligence in learning that the word 
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'intelligence/' in virtne of which people are called 
intelligent, is derived^ for we often 8i)eak of learning 
as intelligence 

Jndgmont ^ or consideration, its it is called, in Jadpieiit 
virtne of wiiicli we say that some i>eoi>le are con- Hideratiou 
sidenite or show considemtion, is a correct determi- 
nation of what is equitable. It is a proof of this 
definition that we regard the e^iuitable man as es- 
jiecially disposed to exercise kind consideration or 
forgiveness, and speak of kind consideration or 
forgiveness in cei*tain aises as being equitable. But 
forgiveness is correct judgment or consideration in 
determining what is equitable, a correct judgment 
being a judgment of the trutli. 

All the states of mind which have been enume- Chaf. xu 
rated may be regarded as having the same tendency. 
We apply the teions "judgment," "intelligence," 
"prudence," and "hituitive reason" to the same 
lKM)plo. Wo say that tlioy have come to ik)S8C8r 
judgment and intuitive reason, and that tliey are 
prudent and intelligent ; for all these faculties are 
concerned with ultimate* and particular trutlis, and 

^ yptifui iu tills passago varies betwooii "judgmont" and 
"considoratioD," as the iint sontenco sliows ; and it cannot be 
translated by one English word. 

' There appears to be some confusion of thought in this pas- 
sage. The " intuitive reason " (vovr) apprehends " first principles " 
(apxal) which are " ultimates " (tftrxara) as being the primary or 
fundamental concepts upon which all knowledge or action 
depends ; '' prudence " (tPpomitris) on the other hand apprehends 
particular facts or duties which are also "ultimates" as being the 
last stops in the process of reasoning from '* first prinoiplos" to 
knowledge or action ; but tho "ultimates** are essentially different 

13—2 
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it 18 the copaxAtj for judging of prudential matters 
tliat entitles a iierson to be considered a person of 
intelligence, luid of Houud or couHiderato judgnieut; 
for equity is the common cliaracteristic of all tliat is 
good in our relation to our neighbours. 

Anotlier proof tluU t/iese /acuities have the same 
temdeticy is thai matters of action are always particular 
and ultimate ; for it is the business of tiie x>rudent man 
to understand them, and intelligence and judgment 
are also concerned with matters of action, ie. with 
ultimate truths. 
intnitiTe The intuitivo reason, too, deals witii ultimate 

truths at both ends of the mental process ; for botli 
tiie first and lust terms, i.e. both first jn^bicijdes and 
particular facts, are intuitively, and not logically, 
apprehended, and while on the one hand in demon- 
strative reasonings it apprehends tiie immutable first 
terms, on the other in matters of conduct it apprehends 
the ultimate or contingent term which forms the 
minor premiss of the syllogism ; for it is tnitiis of the 
latter sort which ai'c the first principles or origuuil 
sources of the idea of the end or object of human 
life. AstJie universal law Uieu is derived fivm par- 
ticular facts, these fects must be apprehended by 
perception, or in other words, by intuitive reason. 

Tins is why it is thought that these fiicultics are 
natuml, and that while nol)ody is naturally wise, men 
are natundly gifted with judgment, intelligence, and 
intuitive reason. It is an argument in fiivour of this 

in the two cases. It is clear from p. 112, 1. 26 that Kudemus 
does not use pov£ liere in its strict sense, but cp. p. 110» IL 
10—13. 
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view that we regard these faculties as accompanying 
the different i)eriods of life, and that intuitiye reason 
and judgment belong to a particular i)eriod ; which 
implies that they are the gifts of Nature. 

The intuitive reason then is at once beginning and 
end. It is from the truths of intuitiye reason that 
demonstration starts, and with them that it is con- 
cerned. It is right therefore to pay no less attention 
to the undemonstrated assertions and opinions of 
such persons as are experienced and advanced in 
years or prudent than to their demonstrations; for 
their experienced eye gives them the power of correct 
vision '. 

Thus the nature of prudence and of wisdom, the 
subjects with which they are severally concerned and 
the fact that each is a virtue of a different part of the 
soul, have now been explained. 

But it is still possible to raise the question in Craf.xiu. 
rcgaiil to them. What is their utility? For wisdom JJJjJJJJ,*' 
pays no regard to any thing which makes a ^nanjUjjJ"" 
happy, as it is wholly unproductive. Prudence on 
the other hand does regard happiness; but what is 
the good of it? For let it be granted that it is 
prudence which deals with all that is just and noble 
and good for a man, and that these are the things 
which a good man naturally does; still the mere 

1 At the dose of this difficult chapter it may be obeerred that 
Bademus (so far as he expresses himself clearly) regards the 
"intaitiTe reason *' (uovt) as having the power of apprehending 
(I) the uniTorsal axiomatic truths which deductlTe reasoning 
presupposes, (2) the particular facts in' life which form the 
materials of induction. 



/ 
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knowledge of thein no more augments our cai)acity of 
action, if tlie virtues are, ns they are, moral states, 
than the knowledge of what is healthy or vigorous, 
i.a healthy or vigorous in the sense not of pnMluciiig 
health or vigour but of issuing from a healUiy or 
vigorous state; for mere knowledge of medicine or 
gynmastics does not augment our capacity of action. 

If agiun it be assume<l tliat a man is to be 
prudent, not in order that he may i>erfonn virtuous 
actions, but in order that he may become a virtuous 
man, it follows that prudence will not be of any use 
to virtuous peojde, nor indee<l to people who are 
destitute of viiiuo; for it will .make no difference 
whether they possess prudence themselves, or follow 
the advice of others who possess it And, if so, we 
may be content to treat pnulence as we treat healtli ; 
for although we desii^e to be healthy, we do not study 
medicine. 

Again, it wouhl seem paradoxical that prudence, 
although inferior to wisdom should enjoy a higher 
authority, as it seems tliat it must; for it is the 
productive faculty which is tlie ruling and command- 
ing fiicidty everywhere. 

These are the questions which must be discussed ; 
at present we have merely raised difficulties in r^ard 
to them. 

Now the first remark to be nuule is Uiat wisdom 
and prudence will be necessarily desind)le in tlieni- 
selves, inasmucli sui each is a virtue of one of the two 
imrts of tlie soul, even if neitlier of them produces 
anytliing. And the second is tliat they are produc- 
tive. Thus wi»dum is productive of happiness, not 
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indeed in the sense in which the medical art produces 
health, but in the sense in which healtli ' itself produces 
it ; that is to say, as wis<lom is a part of com|)lete 
virtue, the iK)ssession and exercise of it make a man 
happy. 

Again^ a man dischai'gcs his i>i'Oi>er function when 
he acts in accordance with prudence and moral virtue ; 
for while virtue ensures the correctness of tlie end 
which is in view, pnidence ensures the correctness of 
the meiins to it (^\ie fourth jiart of the soul^ viz. the 
vegetative part, jioBsesscs no mond virtue like the 
other {Kirts; it has no power of performing or not 
performing moral action.)' 

/s If it be said that prudence does not augment our 
capacity of doing what is noble and just, let us go a 
little further back and look at it in this way. 

Wo mlmit that tiiere are some people who, al- 
though they do what is just, are not yet* themselves 
just, e.g. if they do what the laws proscribe, but do it 
either unwillingly or in ignorance, or for some secon- 
dary motive, and not for love of the thing itself, 
althougli indeed they do what is right, and do all that 

^ Tlio cnrelo88no88 of liinguage is conspicuous ; but tho moaning 
socnis io bo that whon tho state of tho body is hoaltliy, it is 
caiiablo of a lioalthy activity or, as Mr Fetors puts it, tlie t^it of 
iiealtli produces tlie ivipytia of health. 

* This sentence, which I have bracketed as being parentlictical, 
is an interruption of the argument The soul (>^vxi$) has been 
divided into the rational {to Xoyov txov) and tlie irrational (r6 
IS^oyop) parts, and tlie rational part has been farther subdivided. 
See p. 102, II. 22—27. Tho virtues of these thrco parts have been 
described, and there remains only tho irrational or vegetative {to 
BptwTiKop) which is here excluded from the conception of virtue. 
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a yirtuous mail ought to do. It follows us a corollary 
Uiat a i>er80u may be goo<l in all his actions, if he is 
in a particular moral state, at the time of actmg, Le. 
if he acts from moral purpose, and for the sake of the 
actions themselves. 

Now, while it is virtue which ensui*es tlie correct- 
ness of the moral purpose, it is the function not of 
virtue but of a different faculty to decide upon such 
means as are natural in order to give effect to that 
purpose. But we must dwell upon this point with 
greater attention and exactness, 
curenien. There is a certain faculty which is called clever- 
ness. It is the faculty of hitting upon and acting 
upon Uie means which conduce to a given object If 
then the object be noble, the faculty is laudable, but 
if ignoble, it is unscrupulousness; hence we speak of 
prudent people and uuscrupuluus ' iMxiple aUiko as 
clever. 

Prudence is not cleverness, but neither can it 
exist wiUiout the faculty of cleveniess. But this eye 
of Uie soul, ie. prudence^ does not attain its perfed 
p. 199. condition without virtue, as has been already stated, 
and as is clear; for all such syllogisms as relate to 
action have this m%jor premiss: ''Since tlie end or 
supreme good is so and so," whatever it may be ; for 
the sake of argument it may be whatever we Uke. 
But the supreme good is not apprehended except by 
the good man, us vice distorts and deceives the mind 
in regard to the principles of action. 
, It is evident therefore that it is impossible for a 
man to be prudent unless lie is good. 

^ The BCDse of the passage seema to require rovr «-aM>u^>yovc. 
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v We must resume then the consideration of virtue. 
For the case of virtue is much the same as that of 
prudence in relation to cleverness. Prudence, al- 
though not identical with cleverness, is akin to it;^'rjj^ 
and similarly natural virtue is akin to virtue proper, aiui 
but is not identical with it For it seems that the ^•~***'- 
various moral qualities are in some sense innate in 
everybody. We are just, temi>erate, courageous, and 
the like, from our very birth. Nevertheless, when 
we speak of tlie good, properly so called, we mean 
something different from this, and we expect to find 
these qualities in another form ; for the natural moral 
states exist even in chihlrcn and the lower animals, 
but apart from reason they are clearly hurtful. How- 
ever this at least seems evident, that, as a strong 
body, if it moves without sight, stumbles heavily, 
because it cannot see, so it is wiUi natural virtue; 
but lot it acquire i*cason, and its action becomes 
excellent When that is the case, the moral state 
which before resembled virtue will be virtue proi>erly 
BO called. 

Hence, as in the sphere of opinion there are two 
special forms, viz. cleverness and common sense, so in 
that of the moral character there are two, viz. natural 
virtue and virtue proper, and of these the latter is 
impossible without prudence. Accordingly some 
people hold that all the virtues are forms of pru- 
dence. Socrates who ivas one qf litem was partly 
right and partly wrong in his researches; he was 
wrong in thinking that all the virtues are forms of 
prudence, but right in saying that they cannot exist 
without prudence. 
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It is an evidence of tiiis truth that at the preeeut 
tune everybody hi defining virtue, after stating the 
subjects to which it rekites, adds that it is the moral 
state which aicconls witli right i*ea8on, and right 
reason is prudential i*ea8on. It seems then to be 
generally divined that sucli a moral state, viz. the 
moml state which is in accordance with prudence, is 
virtue, but it is necessary to make a slight change of 
expression. It is not only tiie niond state which in 
in accordance with right reason but the moral state 
which is under the giudance of right reason, i.e. 
virtue; but right reason in such matters is pnidence. 

WUWo Socniles tiien considei*ed the virtues tu be 
forms of reaison, as l)eing all sciences, we consider 
them to be under the guidance of reason. 

It is clear tlien from what has been said that 
goodness in the proi)er sense is impossible wiUiout 
prudence, and prudence without moral virtue. And 
^wt only so, but this is the answer to an objection 
which will perhaps be urged in argiunent, viz. that 
the virtues are found apart one from another; for the 
same person is not perfectly disposed to all the virtues ; 
conse([uently he will already have acquii^eil one virtue 
before he has acquired another. The answer is that, 
although this is |)ossible in the case of the natural 
virtues, it is imitossible in the case of such virtues as 
entitle a i)erson to be ctdledgood in an absolute sense ; 
for if the one virtue of iirudence exist, all the others 
will co-exist with it 

It is clear that, even if prudence were not pi'octi- 
cal, it would be requisite as being a virtue of its yiart 
of the soul, and l>ecause the moral puri)ose will not 
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be right without prudence or virtue, as the one, viz. 
virtiu^ leads to the attainment of the end, and the 
other, viz. prudence^ to the choice of the right means. 
At the same time prudence is not the mistress of 
wisdom or of the better part of fJie sofd^ any more 
than medicine is the mistress of health. For i>ru- 
denco does not employ wisdom, but aims at producing 
it; nor does it rule wisdom, but ndes in wisdom's 
interest And to say that prudence rules wisdom is 
much the same thing as to say that statesmanshi}) 
ndes the Qods, because it regulates all the institu- 
tions, and anunig t/iein the rdigiaiis ohsenranccA, of 
the State. 



BOOK VII. 



Cbap.l But it is time to moke a fresh start by laying it 
22^j[^IS[^. down Uiat there are tliree species of moral character 
v*«fj^V wliich ought to be avoidecl, via. vice, incontinence, 
Bnitautj. and brutality. 

Tlie opposites of the two first are clear. We call 
tlie one virtue, and Uie otiicr continence. As tlie 
opposite of brutality it will be most appropriate to 
name the virtue which is above us, Le. what may be 
called heroic or divine virtue, as when Homer makes 
Priam say of Hector, that he was exceeding good 

"nor seemed 
Tlie aon of mortal uuui, but of some g«Ml K" 

If then it is true, as is often said, that apotlieosis 
is the reward of preeminent human virtue, it is clear 
Uiat the moral state which is opposite to the brutal, 
will be some such state of preeminent virtue ; for as 
in a brute, so too in a Qod, there is no such thing as 
virtue or vice, but in the one something more honour- 
able than virtue, and in the other something generi- 
cally different from vice. But as it is rare to find a 

^ Iliad XXIV. 268, 269. 
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''divine man \** if one may use the fayourite phrase 
of the Lacedaemonians when they admire a person 
exoeedinglyi so too the brutal man is rare in the 
world. Brutality is found chiefly among the barba- Bmuutj. 
riaiiSy although it is dometimes tiie result of disease 
and mutilation; and if people are preeminently 
viciouSy we speak of them by the same opprobrious 
name. 

Uowevory it will be right to say somotliing abotit 
this sort of disposition later on', and we hayb 
already* discussed vice. We must Uieroforo now 
speak of incontinoiicoy offominacyy and luxury ofi (lie 
one hand, and of continence and steadfastness an (he 
other; for it would be wrong to regard these moral 
states as respectively identical with virtue and vice, 
or again as generically different from them. 

It will be proper here, as in other cases, to state 
the obvious or accepted views upon the subject, and 
after thoroughly discussing them, to establish the 
truth of alt, or if not of all, of most, and the most 
important, of the popular opinions in regard to these 
emotions; for if the difficulties are solved, and the 
popular opinions hold their ground, the proof of 
them will be sufficient for our purpose. 

It is the popular opinion then that continence and Chap. n. 
steadfastness are virtuous and laudable, incontinence ^ii^^ 
and effeminacy wrong and censurable, and that th^B^aSrt. 

^ (TffMff is the LacoDian Doric for Otiot, It appears from Plato, Sfftml- 
Menoy p. 99 D that the Lacedaemonians were fond of the word '^*^^* 
^diTiue" as descriptiye of personal excellence. 

« In ch. 6. 

* In Books III. IV. V. 
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continent man is one who abides by his calculationSy 
and the incontinent one who deimrts fi*oni them. 
Also tiiot the incontinent man does what he knows to 
be wrong under the influence of emotion, but the 
continent man, knowing his desires to be wrong, is 
prevented by his reason from following them. Also 
that the temperate man is continent and steadfast ; 
but while some i^eople hold that the continent and 
steadfast man is always temperate, others deny it^ 
and while some speak of the licentious man as in- 
continent, and of tlie incontinent man as licentious 
indiscriminately, others make a distinction between 
them. Again, it is sometimes said that the prudent 
man auniot bo incontinent, and at other times that 
some men who are prudent and clever are inconti- 
nent And lastly men are called incontinent in 
respect, iwt of their sensual emotions only^ hut of 
angry passion, honour, and gain. 
Chap, iu.^ Such are the views generally entertained. 
KuowiiMige^ But the question may be raised. How is it that a 
StteaBeT*" I>erson, if his conceptions of dtUy are right, acts 
incontinently? 

Some people say that incontinence is impossible, 
if one has knowledge. It seems to them strange, as 
Socrates thought, that, where knowledge exists in a 
man, something else should master it and drag it 
about like a slave. Socrates was wholly opposed to 
this idea; ho denied the existence of incontinence, 
arguing that nobody with a conception of what was 
best could act against it, and tliat, if he did so act, 
his action must be due to ignorance. 

Now the Socmtic theory is evidently at variance 
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with the iUcts of exi>erience, and if ignorance be 
the cause of the psission, ue. of incontinence^ it is 
necessary to inquire what is the nature of the 
ignorance For there can be no doubt that a i>crson 
who acts incontinently, however ho may act, docs not 
think his action to he right until he has got into a 
condition of incontinence. But there are some people 
who agree in part with this theory, and in ]>art 
dissent from it; they admit that there is nothing 
which can master or overcome knowledge, but do not 
admit that nobody acts against what htis seemed best 
to him. Accordingly they hold that the incontinent 
man, when he is mastered by his i)lcasure8, possesses 
not knowledge, but only opinion. 

But it may be answered that, if this is opinion 
and not knowledge, if the resisting conception is not 
a strong, but a feeble one, as in cases where we 
hesitate how to act, a person is pardoned for not 
remaining true to it in the teeth of strong desires ; 
whereas neither vice nor anything else that is cen- 
surable admits of panlon at all. 

Is it tlien when pnidence resists the desires ' duU 
a j)er8on is cenmredfor yielding to them? For there 
is nothing so powerful as prudence. But that is an 
absurdity, as it implies that the isame person is at 
once prudent and incontinent, and nobody will main- 
tain that a prudent person can voluntarily do the 
basest deeds. 

Moreover^ it has been already shown that thep. m. 
prudent person^ whatever else he may be, is a man of 

^ There sliould bq a mark, of iuterrogation after iamrtwoiwifs,. . 
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action, for be is one who concerns himself with 
nltimuto or particular fucts, and he possesses the 
ConiiiiAuce other virtues as well us prudence. Again, if the 
peimn^' existence of strong and base desires is essential to 
continence, the temperate man will not bo continent, 
nor the continent man temperate; for it is inconsis- 
tent with the character of the temi)erate man to have 
extravagant or wrong desires. Yet it must bo so 
wiUi His continent man; for if his desires were good, 
the moral state which prevents his following them 
would be wrong, and therefore continence would not, 
in all cases, bo virtuous. If on the otiier hand they 
were feeble and not wrang, it would bo no groat 
credit, and if they were wrong and feeble, it wouhl lie 
no great triumph to overcome tJicnu 
ConiineiiGe Again, if Continence inclines a man to adhere to 
OiiinioD. every ophiion, whatever it may be, it is wrong, e.g. if 
it inclines him to adhere to a false opinion ; and if 
incontinence inclines him to abandon every opinion, 
whatever it may be, there will l)e what may be called 
a virtuous incontinence. Thus Neoptolemus in the 
Philodetes ' of Sophocles deserves praise for refusing 
to adhere to the line of action, which Odysseus had 
persuaded him to adopt, because of the pain which 
he felt at telling a lie. 

Again, // continence be defined as meaning that 
a person urill adliere to his opinions at all costs, the 
sopliistical argument', fallacious as it is, is i)cq)lexiiig. 

1 The argument of Nooptolemus and Philocteted, which illua- 
tratea tliU passage, occurs in Uie PhUocUtes w. 895 sqq. 

'It appeurt tliat "tho sophistical aiiguniont" is the ai^gumeut 
relating to folly and incontinence given below. 
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The sophists, wishing to prove a paradox, and to be 
thought clevor if they are successful in proving it, are 
fond of oonstnicting a syllogism which perplexes their 
interlocutor. For ho is caught in a logical trap, as he 
does not wish to acquiesce in a conclusion which 
is distasteful to him, and yet it is impossible for him 
to escape as he caimot refute the argument One 
such argument is used to prove that folly and incon- 
tinence together make virtue. It is urged that, if a 
person is foolish aiid incontincni, his incontinence 
leads him to do the opiK)site of that which he con- 
ceives to 1)0 goo<l; but he conceives that what is 
really good is evil, and that it is his duty not to do 
it; tlierefore he will do what is good and not what is 
evil. 

Again, if continence be so defined, it would seem 
that he who docs and pursues what is |)leasant from 
conviction and deliberate moi*al i)uriK)so is better 
tlian he who does so not from calcidation but from 
incontinence ; for it is easier to cure the former, as he 
may be led to change his opinion. But the inconti- 
nent man is open to the proverbial saying ''When 
water chokes you, what must you talce to wash it 
down?" For if he had not already been convinced 
that his actions are wrong, he might have been 
converted and induced to give them up ; but in point 
of fs^ although he is convinced of what is right, 
nevertheless he does something else. 

Again, if there is incontinence and continence in 
all things, who is the continent man in an al)solute 
sense? For nobody exhibits all the fonns of inconti- 
nence; yet there are people of whom we speak as 
w. N. K. 14 
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hicontinent in an absolute sense, i.e. without qtud^ 
cation. 
CuAT. lY. Such then more or less are diiBculties which arise 
in r^ard to continence. Some of them we must ex- 
plain away, others we must leave; for it is impossible 
to solve a difficulty except by discovering a truth. 

It is necessary, tlien, to inquire (1) whether 
incontinent people can be said to act with knowledge 
or not) and if so, what is the nature of their knowledge ; 

(2) what is to be regarded as the sphere of coutiueuce 
or incontinence, i.e. whether it be pleasure or pain 
universally, or certain definite pleasures and pains; 

(3) whetlier the conthicnt and the steailfiist person 
are the mune, or diftercnt, and to deal shuUarly witli 
all such other questions as iu*e germane to the present 
inquiry. 

Nature of But the first step in tlie iiKpiiry is to ask whether 
andio^ the Continent and the incontinent i)erson aire distin- 
*****"*"• gnished by the sphere or by the manner of tlieir 
operation; in other words, whetlier the hicontinent 
person is so called merely as being incontinent in 
certain matters, or rather as l)eing incontinent in a 
certain way, or on both grounds. And the next step 
is to ask whether the sphere of continence and in- 
continence is universal or not For one who is 
incontinent in an absolute sense exhibits his inconti- 
nence not in iuiy and every sphere of action but in 
tlie same sphere as one who is licentious. Nor does 
incontinence consist in a mere indefinite disposition to 
certain action — in which case incontinence would be 
the same tiling as licentiousness — but in a disposi- 
tion of a jmrticular kind. 
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For the licentious person is led away of his own incontf- 
deliberate moral purpose, under the idea that he lioratfona. 
ought always to pursue the pleasure of the moment, "*^ 
but the inconthient person pursues it without any 
such idea. 

As to the theory thou that it is true ojiinion, and Crap. v. 
not knowledge, against which i)eople offend in their ^^^^ 
incontinence, it makes no difference to the argument ; ^^ <• m 
for some people who have only opinions do not feel againgt 
doubt, but Bupi)ose that they have accurate know- JUS''*"^ 
Icilgo. *»!*'»'''"• 

If it be said then that people who haye opinions 
are more likely, owing to the weakness of their con- 
Tiction, to act against their conception of what is 
right than people who have knowledge, it may be 
answered that there is no such difference between 
knowledge and opinion; for some people are as 
strongly conyinced of their opinions as others of their 
knowledge, as the example of Heraclitus' shows. 

But we use the word "knowledge" in two distinct ^7!?J^*^ 
senses; we speak of a person as "knowing*' if heiedg*." 
possesses knowledge but does not apply it, and also 
if he applies his knowledge. There will be a differ- 
ence then between doing wrong, when one possesses 
knowledge, but does not reflect upon it, and so doing 
when one not only possesses the knowledge but 
reflects upon it It is in the latter case that wrong 



1 The patsagoB quoted by Sir A. Grant from Diogenes LaerUos 
to show that Heraclitus was criticised in antiquity for his 
dogmatism upon subjects in which scientific knowledge was im- 
possibia 

14—2 
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action appearo strange, but not if it is taken wiUiout 
I'eflexion. 

Again, as the premisses of the syllogism are of 
two modes, tlie maj&r j>remts8 being universal and 
tJie minor particular^ there is nothing to prevent a 
person, although he has both premisses, from acting 
against his knowledge, if in spite of haying both he 
applies the universal and not the particular premiss; 
for it is particulars which are matters of actioiu 
Nay, there is a distinction to be made in the uniyersal 
or major premiss^ itself; one jmrt of it has reference 
to the person, the other part to the thing ; tlnis, the 
major premiss may he^ "Dry things are goo<l for 
every man," and the minar jyremiss ''So and so is a 
man,'* or "Such a thing is dry," but the fiict tliat tlio 
particular thing is of a particular kind may eiUier be 
not known or may have no effect u})m^ tJie mind. 

These different modes of the premisses of the 
syllogism constitute an immense difference in tlie 
hundedge so aeqnired. There is nothing parailoxical 
tlien in saying that the incontinent (lerson jMissesseH 
knowledge of one kin<l ; but it would be suriirising if 
he iK)sse8sed knowledge of another. Again, it is 
l)08sible for men to possess knowledge in a different 
manner fi*om those which have just been described. 
For in a case where v. person possesses knowledge 

* ArUtoUo in fond of oxpressing^ uiorol or montid truUui 
syllogitftic&lly; and as knowledge in liis Yiew takes the form of 
the syllogidui, his point is here tliut in tlie syllogism it is possible 
to go wrong either hy neglecting one of the two premisses or by 
neglecting one of the two factors of whicli the major premisa 
consists. 
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but does not apply it, we see that '' {possession " has a 
different meaning ; in fact there is a sense in which 
be possesses knowledge and another sense in which 
he does not possess it, as e.g. in sleep or madness or 
intoxication. But this is tlie very condition of people 
who arc under the influence of pas^^ion ; for fits of 
anger and the desires of sensual pleasures and some 
such things do unmistalceably produce a change in 
the condition of the bofly, and in some cases actually 
cause madnesa 

It is clear then that we must regard incontinent 
l)eoplo as being in much the same condition as {people 
wlio are asleep or nuul or intoxicated Nor is it any 
l)roof of knowledge, i.e. of knowledge in tlie fiiU 
sense, that they repeat such phnises as would seem to 
imply knowledge; for i^eople who are mad or intoxi- 
cated repeat demonstrations and verses of Empedocles, 
and beginners in learning string phiTvses together, 
l)efore they know their mesining. Assimilation is 
essential to ftdl knowledge, and this is necessarily a 
work of time. We must suppose then that jieople in 
a state of incontinence repeat phrases in the same 
way as actors on the stage. 

Again, we may consider the rejison of iitconti- 
lumct by examhiing its nature \ as follows: There is 
in the syllogism firstly an universal opinion, and 
secondly an opinion relating to particulars which 
fiill under the dominion of sense. Now when a third 
opinion is formed from these two, it is necessary that 

^ Ariiiiotle Beems to mean by ^virucwr an invoBtiffaiiou into 
the special character or principle of oicfMrf la. 
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the mind should on the one lian<l assent to the 
conclusion^ and on the other should in pracUco give 
immediate effect to it To take an example, if it is 
proper to taste everything that is sweet, — whicfi is a 
universal opinion — and such or such a thing is sweety 
— which is a partictUar opinion — it is necessary that 
one, who lias the iK)wer and is not prevented, should 
at once act upon the conclusion, i.6. should tasie iL 
When therefore there is in the mhid one universal 
opinion wliich forbids tasting, and another which says 
that everything sweet is pleasant, and ought to he 
tasted^ when tliere is tJie particular opinion thai a 
certain tlung is sweet, and this particuhu* opinion is 
effective, auid when there is the actiml presence of 
desire, then, while the fii^st universal opinion eigouis 
avoidance of the thing, desire impels to it ; for desire 
has the faculty of setting every one of our members 
in motion. The result is that a person may be said 
ui some sense to be led into incontinence by reason 
or opinion, but it is an opinion which is not intrinsi- 
cally, but only occidcnbdly, omMised to riglU reastm; 
for it is rcull!/ the desire and not the opinion which 
is opposed to right reason. Acconlingly brutes ore 
not said to be incontinent, because they have no 
universal conceptions, but only an image or recollec- 
tion of particulai's. 

If it be asked how the incontinent i^erson is 
delivered from ignorance and restoi-ed to knowledge, 
it may be answered, that the process is the same as 
in the case of one who is intoxicate<l or asleep ; it is 
not peculiar to tlie condition of incontinence, and the 
proper autliorities upon it are tlie physiologists. But 
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as the minor premiss is an opinion of something that 
is an object of sensation, and as it determines actions, 
it follows that one who is in a condition of inconti- 
nence either does not possess an opinion, or possesses 
it in a sense in whicli possession, as wo said, docs not r* s^** 
mean knowledge but merely tlie repetition of phrases, 
as an intoxicated man may repeat the verses of 
Empedoclc8\ And as the minor term or premiss is 
not universal, and has apparently not the same scien- 
tific character as the universal, it seems too that the 
theory of Socrates" is really true ; for it is not when 
knowledge properly so regarded is present to the 
mind that the condition of incontinence occurs, nor is 
it this knowledge which is twisted about by inconti- 
nence, but such knowledge only as is sensational 
or depends on sensation. 

So much then for the question whether a person, Cbap. vl 
wlicn lie acts incontinently, has knowledge or not, 
and in what sense it is i)ossible for him to liave know- 
ledge. 

Tlie next tiling is to state wlicther a person may inoonu- 
bo incontinent in an absolute sense, or all people are JX^ mmI 
incontinent in some particular sense, and, if there is a !'*'"«'»'»'• 
person who is incontinent in the absolute sense, what 
is the sphere of his incontinence. 

It is evident that pleasures and pains are the 

^ There should be a full stop after *EfiircdoKXf ovv in 1. II and 
no stop after Spop in 1. 13. 

* The Socratic theory is that vice excludes knowledge; Aris- 
totle, while asserting that it is consistent with knowledge of some 
kind, admits that it excludes knowledge in the full or proper 
sense of the word. 
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sphere in which the continent and steadiast^ or the 
incontinent and efTeminate, display their characters- 
But some things which produce pleasure are neces- 
sary, others ai*e desirable in themselves but admit of 
excess. By the former I mean physical processes, e.g. 
the processes of nutrition and sexual love, and such 
other physical processes as in our view afforded scope 
for licentiousness and tempemnce. By the latter, 
which although not necessary, are desirable in them- 
selves, I mean e.g. victory, honour, wealth, and other 
tilings of the same class wliich are good and pleasant 
Now, if it is in reference to these last things that 
people tnuisgrcss and exceed the limits of right 
reason, wo do not call thorn ''incontinent" in lui 
absolute or luiqualified sense, but we qualify the 
wonl by saying that they are incontinent in respect 
of money or gahi or honour or angry ^mssion. We 
do not si>eak of them as incontinent in an absolute 
sense, because they are different and are called 
incontinent only by analogy as tlie victor in the 
Olympian games was called Man ' ; for in his case the 
general <lefinition of "man" differed slightly from the 
special definition but still was distinct It is signifi- 
cant of this difference that^ while incontinence is 
censured not as a mistake only, but as a vice, whether 
a vice of an absolute or of some particular kind, 
nobody is censured for l)cing inccmtincnt in resi^ect 
of money, gain, honour, and the like. 

If we look at bodily enjoyments, in regard to 

^ 1 cuiiiiut make aouso of the piissage, uiilu8s it be HupiMMcil 
tliat "ApdpianoSf like Mann in Eiiglisli, is here a pro|>er namo. 
If 80, it tthould bo writtou "AyOpwros rather than ^^pumot. 
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which we commonly speak of a man as temperate or 
licentious, we see that one who pursues excessive 
pleasures, and avoids excessive pains, such as hunger, 
thirst, heat^ cold, and the various sensations of the 
touch and taste, and who does so, not of deliberate 
purpose, but contrary to his purpose and intelligence, 
is called incontinent not with the qualification that 
he is inoonthient in certain respects, as e.g. in respect 
of anger, but incontinent simply in an aibsolute sense. 
Wo may infer this to bo the case, as ]>coplo are 
similarly called cflfcminato in rcsjiect of pleasures and 
I)ains, but not in respect of wealth, gain, honour, and 
the like. This is the reason too why we class the 
incontinent man and the licentious man together, and 
again the continent man and the temfierate man 
together, as being concerned more or less with the 
same [ileasures and pains, while we do not place any 
of the others in the same class with them. They are 
concerned with the same things, but .their attitude 
is different ; the licentious act with deliberate 
purpose, but the incontinent do not Hence we 
should call a person more licentious, if without desire 
or without any strong desire he pursues excessive 
pleasures and avoids moderate pains, than if he does 
so from a violent desire ; for what (it may be asked) 
would such a person do if there should come upon 
him a fierce desire, and it were intensely painful to 
him to omit the gratification of his natural appetites? 
But there are some desires and pleasures which 
are noble and virtuous of their kind ; for according 
to our previous definition some pleasant things are 
naturally desirable, such as wealth, gain, victory, and 
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honour, others the opposite of these, and others 
intermediate. In regard to all such things as are 
desirable or intermediate, it is Uot for feeUng emotion, 
desire and affection for them, that people are cen- 
sured, but for running into some kind of excess. 
Accordingly people are always censured, if they are 
unreasonably mastered by something that is naturally 
noble and good, or unreasonably pursue it, as e.g. if 
they are inordinately devoted to honour, or to chil- 
dren and parents ; for children and parents are goods 
as well as honour, and deyotiou to them is laudable. 
But even here there is a jiossibility of excess, as e.g. 
if one should vie with the gcnls themselves like Niobe\ 
or like Sutyrus who was nicknamed ''the filial" from 
his affection for his &thor, as it made him look 
exceedingly foolish. 

It is true that these cases do not admit of vice, 
and the reason has been already assigned, vis. that 
the objects are all desirable in themselves, although 
excess in them is wrong, and ought to be avoided ; 
nor again do they mlniit of incontinence, as incon- 
tinence is something that ought not only to be 
avoided but to be censured. 

Still the similarity of the emotional condition 
leads us to use the term ''incontinence" in tliese 
cases, although we do not use it without qualification, 
as when wo speak of a i)crson as "a bacl doctor " or 
"a bad actor," although we should not call him "bad" 
in an absolute sense. As in that instsince then toe do 

* The story of Niobe is well known; but Satynis is only a 
name. 
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V4}t U9e the term ^^btzd'* wUkaut qtuUificatian, because 
bad doctoring or bad acting is not badness or vice, 
but only analogous to a vice, so here it is evident that 
we must r^ard nothing as being continence or in- 
contiiionco in a strict sense, but wiiat has the same 
sphere as temjierance or licentiousness, and must not 
apply the terms ''continence" and ''incontinence" to 
anger, except by analogy. Accordingly we add a 
qucUifieatian and say, that a person is incontinent hi 
rcsi>ect of angry ])assion in the same sense as in 
respect of honour or gain. 

Tliere are certain things which are naturally Badmona 
pleasant^ some of them being pleasant in an absolute 
sense and others pleasant to particular classes of 
animals or men, while there are other things which 
are not naturally pleasant but owe their pleasantness 
to physical defects or habits or to depravity of nature ; 
and it is possible to discover moral states corresix)nd- 
ing to each of these kinds of pleasures. 

Wliat I mean is that there are brutal states as BmtaUij. 
e.g. in the female creature who is said to rip up 
pregnant women and devour their children, or in 
some savage tribes near the Black Sea which are said 
to delight in such practices as eatuig raw meat or 
human flesh, or in cannibals who lend their children 
to one another to feast upon, or as the stoiy tells of 
riialaris'. And if these are brutal states, there are 
others which are produced in some people by disease 
and madness, as when a person sacrificed and ate his 

1 The ''story'' is the traditional belief tliat Phalaris ate his 
son in infancy. Cp. BenUey's Disiertation upon the Epi»tle$ 0/ 
Phalaris XVL 
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mother, or another person ate the liver of his fellow- 
slave. Other such states again are the results of a 
morbid disposition or of habit> as e.g. the practice of 
plucking out one's hair, or biting one's nails, or eating 
cinders and earth, or of committing unnatural vice; 
for these habits are sometimes natural, tolien a person's 
fuUnre is viciotis, and sometimes acquired, as eg. by 
those who are the victims of outrage from childhood. 

Now whenever nature is the cause of these habits^ 
nobody would call i)eople who give way to tliem 
incontinent, any more than we should csiU women 
incontinent for being not males, but females ; and the 
same is the case with people in whom habit haa 
produced a morbid condition. 

Tliese various habits, like brutality itself, lie 
beyond the pale of vice; but if a person in whom 
they exist becomes tlieir master or slave, his conduct 
ouglit to be called continence or incontinence, not in 
an al)6oIute, but in a metaphorical sense; just as if a 
person is mastered by his angry psissions, he ought ti> 
be callcil incontinent in resi>oct of anger, but not 
uicontinent hi an absolute sense. For all excess 
whetiicr of folly, cowardice, incontinence, or savagery 
is either brutal or morbid. For if it is a person's 
nature to be frightened at everything, even at the 
noise of a mouse, he is such a cowanl as to be more 
like a bnito licast than a human Iieing; but it wan 
disease which nuule the man' afraid of the wesisel. 
Again, foolish i)eople who are naturally irrational, 
and live a life of mere sensation, as e.g. some races of 
remote barbarians, are like brutes ; but foolish people 
^ In aUiuiou to souio story now forgottou. 
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whose folly arises from disease e.g. from epilepsy, or 
from insanity, are in a morbid state. 

A {)erson may at times possess one of these habits 
without being mastered by it, as e.g. if Plialaris iiad 
rcstraincfl his desire of eating a child or his nnnatu- 
ral passions ; or again lie may not only possess it but 
be mastered by it 

As then human vice is sometimes called vice in an 
absolute sense, and at other times is qualified by the 
epitliet "bnital" or "morbid," but is not called vice 
in an absolute sense, so it is clear that incontinence 
may be either brutal or morbid, but it is only inconti- 
nence in an almolute sense when it is coextensive with 
human licentiousness. 

It is evident therefore that continence and inconti- Chap. vii. 
nence have to do simply with the same matters as 
temperance and licentiousness, and that in other 
mattci'A there is a different kind of incontinence wliich 
is called incontinence in a metaphorical, and not in 
an absolute, sense. 

It must be observed too that the incontinence of incont** 
angry passion is not so disgraceful as the incontinence iMMricmami 
of the desires. For it is as if the passion heard reason n^^^of 
more or less, but misheard it, like hasty servants, who ^•»*^- 
run out before they have heard all that is said to 
them, and so mistake their orders, or like dogs who 
bark at a person, if only he makes a noise, without 
waiting to see if he is a friend. In the same way the 
temper from its natural heat and impetuosity hears 
something, but does not hear the voice of command, 
when it rushes to revenge. For when the reason or 
fancy indicates that an insult or slight has been 
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inflicted, the passion juinjis, as it were, to the con- 
clusion that it must do battle with the person who 
inflicted it, and therefore gets into a fury at once. 
Desire, on tlie other hand, rushes to the enjoyment of 
a thing, if only reason or sensation says that it m 
pleasant Thus imssion follows reason in a sense, hut 
desire does not Desire is therefore the more dis- 
gracefid; for the man of hicontinent tom[)er is in a 
sense the servant of reason, but tlie otiier is tlie 
servant of desire and not of reason. 

Again, there is more excuse for following natural 
impulses, as indeed there is for following all sudi 
desires as are common to all the world, and the more 
common they are, the more excusable are they also. 
But passion and rage are more natural than the 
desires of excessive and superfluous pleasures, as 
appears in tlie case of the man who defended himself 
for strikhig his fatlier by saying ''Yes, for he struck 
his own father before and his own fiither struck his 
father," and pointing to his child '' lie too will strike 
me when he becomes a man ; it is in our blood." So 
too the man, who was being dragged out of the house 
by bis son, told him to stop at the door, as he liad 
himself dragged his father so far but not beyond it 

Again, the greater the cunning, the greater is the 
ii\justice of an action. Now a passionate man is not 
cumung nor is passion cuiudng; it is oi)en. l>esire, 
on the otiier liand, is cunning; thus Aphrodite is 
called the 

*'Qodde88 of the CTprian Ule, 
ArUaan of maoy a wileV 

^ The authorship of the phrase is unknown. 
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and Homer says of her embroidered girdle th<U an it 
wcu 

"Ouile that dotii cozen wisest men of wit^." 

Hence as this incontinence is more ui\]U8t and more 
disgraceful than incontinence of temper, it may be 
called uicoutinence in an absolute sense, and is in fact 
a species of vice. 

Again, nobody feels pain when he commits a 
wanton* outrage. But anybody who acts in anger 
feels pain in his action, whereas wantonness is asso- 
ciated with pleasure. If then such things as are the 
most legitimate subjects of anger are properly re- 
gtirdcil as the most ui\just^ it follows that the inconti- 
nence which is due to desire is more ui\just than tlie 
incontinence which is dtie to angry passion; for there 
is nothing of wantonness in angry passion. 

It is clear then that incontinence in respect of 
the desires is more disgraceful than incontinence in 
re8]Hx;t of angry passion, and that continence and 
incontinence ai*o proi)erly concerned with bodily 
desires and pleasures. But we have still to ascertain 
the differences in these desires and pleasures, for, as Differ«ieM 
has been said at the outset, some are human andandpiaa- 
natural alike in kind and in d^ree, others are brutal, p^, 
others again are the results of physical ii\juries and 
diseases. It is with the first of these alone that 
temperance and licentiousness are concerned. That 
is the reason why we do not speak of brutes as 

' vPpit may here be represented in English by '* wanton 
ontrage" or "wantonness," as it is clearly such oatrageous con- 
duct as is the natural issue of desire. 
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temi)erate or licentious except metaphorically, and 
where one kind of animal is absolutely distinguished 
from another by peculiar wantonness, destructivenesay 
voracity or the like; for animals do not i)OS8ess moral 
puqK)se or ratiocinative power, they merely get into 
an unnatund state, like madmen. 

i^rouiiiy nrutiility is not so bsul a thing as vice, but it ia 

more formi<labIe, for it is not the corruption of the 
highest good in brutes as it is in men, but its non- 
existence. The comparison then of brutality with 
vice is like the comparison of inanimates vdth ani- 
mates in resi>ect of wickedness; for the depravity of 
that which has no originative principle is always less 
mischievous, and bnUca lack reason, which is an 
originative principle. (It is much tlio same then us a 
comparison of injustice with an unjust man ; there is a 
sense in which csich of them is worse than the otiier'.) 
For a biul man will do ten thousand times tis much 
evil as a brute. 

CuAP.vni. As to the pleasures and pains, desires and dislikes, 
of touch and taste, with which licentiousness and 

p.ai6. temperance, as has been already defined, are con- 
cerned, it is possible to be in sucli a moral state tliat 
one is the slave of those of which most people are 
masters, or again to be in such a moral state that one 
is master of those of which most people are slaves. 
Acconling as a i)erson'8 state is one or the other in 
re8i>ect of pleasures he is continent or incontineiit ; 



^ There sliould bo a full stop at xoieiov, and tlie aenteuoe 
frapav\^<riov ovv..,mkiov should bo regarded as virtuallj |MireQ- 
tbetical, if indeed it has a right to a place in the text at alL 
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according as it is one or the other in respect of pains, 
he is courageous or effeminate. The moral state of 
the large majority of mankind lies between the two, 
even if they incline rather to the worse. 

Inasmuch as some pleasures are necessary, and 
others are not necessary, or are necessary only up to 
a certain point, and as neither the excesses nor the 
deficiencies of these pleasures are necessary, and it is 
the same with desires and pains, it follows that, if a 
person pursues pleasures of an excessive character, 
or pursues any pleasures in an excessive degree, or 
pursues them from moral purpose for their own sake, 
and not for the sake of anything that results from 
them, he is licentious ; for he is necessarily incapable Licentious, 
of repentance and is therefore incurable, as to be''^^' 
incapable of repentance is to be incurable. The 
opposite state is the state of deficiency, the mean 
state is temperance. Similarly a person who avoids 
bodily pains, not from inability to endure them but 
from moral purpose, is also licentious. 

Where this moral purpose does not exist, a person 
may be moved either by pleasure or by avoidance 
of the pain resulting from desire. There is therefore 
a difference between these persons. But everybody 
will agree that a person is worse, if ho does some- 
thing disgraceful without desire, or without any 
strong desire, than if he does it at a time when his 
desire is violent, and worse, if ho deals a blow in cold 
blood than when he is angry; for what, it may be 
said, would such a person do if he were in a passion? lioenUoiu. 
Hence the licentious person is worse than tlie incon- l?^i!u^ 
thicnt "*"*"*• 

w. N. E. 16 
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Of tlie cliaracters which have been described the 

oiiei viz. incantineiicef is rather a khid of effemiuacy, 

OouUuoiico the other is liceutiousness. The opposite of the 

^ * incontinent character is the continent^ and of tlie 



effeminate the steadfast; for steadfastness consists 
in liolding out against pain, and continence in over- 
coming pleasure, and it is one thing to hold out> and 
another to overcome, as it is one thing to escaiie 
being beaten and another to whi a victory, llenco 
continence is preferable to steadfastness. 

If a person gives in where i)eopIe generally resist 
and are capable of resisting, he deserves to be called 
Effemi- effeminate and luxurious; for luxury is a form of 
"**^* effeminacy. Such a i^ereon will let his cloak trail in 
the nnul to avoid the trouble of lifting it up, or will 
give himself the airs of an invalid witliout considering 
himself miserable, although he resembles one who is 
miserable. 

It is much the same with continence and inconti- 
nence. It is no wonder, if a person is mastered by 
strong and overwhelming pleasui*es or i>aiiis ; nay, it 
is i)ai*donable, if he struggles against them like l^hi- 
loctetes when bitten by the snake in the phiy of 
Tlieodectes, or like Cercyon* in the Aloi}e of Carcinus, 
or like people who in trying to suppress their laugliter 
burst out in a loud guflaw, as happened to Xeno- 
phantus*. It is only unpanlonable where a |)erson is 



^ It is possiblo that tlio poot Carcinus roproBonted in his 
Alope a struggle between the cruel dis|x)sition and tlie moral 
sense of Corcyou. 

' The allusion is unknown. 
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mastered by things against which most people succeed 
in holding out, and is impotent to struggle against 
them, unless his impotence be due to hereditary 
constitution or to disease, as effeminacy is hereditary 
in the kings of Scythia, or as a woman is naturally 
weaker than a man. 

If a person is fond of amusing himself, he is 
r^arded as licentious, but he is really effeminate; 
for amusement^ being a relaxation, is a recreation, 
and a person who is fond of amusing himself is one 
who carries his recreation to excess. 

Incontinence assiunes sometimes the form of im- FomiB or 
petuosity, and at other times that of weakness. Some i 
men deliberate, but their emotion prevents them from 
abidhig by the result of their deliberation; others 
again do not deliberate, and are therefore carried 
away by their emotion. For as people cannot be 
ticklal, if they are themselves the beginners in a 
ticklhig match', so sonic i>eople, if they anticipate or 
foresee what is coming, and have roused themselves 
and their reason to resist it before it comes, are not 
overcome by their emotion, whether it be pleasant or 
painful. 

It is people of a quick and atrabilious temper 
whose incontinence is particularly apt to take the 
form of impetuosity ; for the rapidity or the violence 
of their feeling prevents them from waiting for the 
guidance of reason, as they are easily led away by 
their imagination. 

^ Tho idea seoms to be that, if a person anticipates tickling, 
lie is in a sense armed against it; it depends for its effect upon 
snrprise; 

16—2 
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Chap. IX. Tlio licentious i)er80ii, as vrna Baid, is not disposed 
11.226. j^ i-oiKsntancc, sis ho abides by iiis purpose, but the 
iucontinent person is always so disposed. The diffi- 
culty then which we mised does not exist The 
former is incurable, the latter can be cured; for if 
vice may bo comimred to such a disease as dropsy or 
consumption, incontinence may be compared to epi- 
lepsy, the one being a chronic, the other an inter- 
ineouu- mittent depravity. There is in fact an absolutely 
Vico. generic distmction between mcontnienco and vice; 
for vice may be, but incontinence cannot be, unooii- 
scious. 
iiuwnti- There are two chvsses of incontinent iK>ople, and 



twoUd^. those who simply lose command of themselves arc 
better than those who possess reason but do not 
abide by it, as they are not overcome by so violent an 
emotion, nor do they act witliout previous delibera- 
tion like the otiiers. For an incontinent person may 
be compared to one who gets intoxicated wiUi a little 
wine, i.e. with less wine than ordinary peopla 

It is evident then that incontinence is not vice 
(although thci*e is, I think, a sense in which it is a 
vice), for the fonncr is contrary, and the latter is 
conformable, to moral purpose. Still they come to 
much the same thing as i*egards actions ; it is like the 
saying of Dcino<locus^ about the Milesians, ''The 
Milesians are not fools but they act just like fools'* ; 
so the incontinent are not unjust but they act un- 
justly. 

The incontinent man then is the kind of person to 

^ The epigniiiiiuatittt of LeroH. 
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{)ui*Huo Buch bcxlily pleasures as ai*e excessive and 
contrary to right reason, although not from convic- 
tion of tlicir ffoodfiess, but the vicious man is con- 
vinced of tlieir goodness because he is the kind of 
l)ei*8(m to pursue them; licnce it is easy to convert 
tlie former, but not tlie latter. For virtue is pre- 
servative, and vice destructive, of principle; but in 
actions the object is a first principle', like the liyiw- 
thcses or definitions in mathematics. In mathematics 
then it is not the reason ^hich is capable of proving 
the first principle, nor is it in actions; it is the virtue, 
^vhother natural or accpiired, of forming a right opinion 
al)out the first principle, t.e. alwut tlie olject (ifiudiou-. 
A i)erson who possesses this virtue then is temperate ; 
a i)er8on who does not possess it is licentious. 

But there are people who are apt to be so carried 
away by emotion as to act contrary to right reason ; 
they are so far overcome by emotion as not to act in 
accordance with right i*eason, but not so far overcome 
as to be convmced that they ought to pursue such 
pleasures unreservedly. Tliese are incontinent i)eople; 
they are superior to the licentious, and not absolutely 
bad ; for they have not lost the highest good, viz. the 
first principle. Opposite to these is another class of 
people who are capable of abiding by their principle 
and are not liable to be carried away, at least by 
emotion. It is evident from these considerations that 
the moral state of the former is vicious and that of the 
latter is virtuous. 



^ There is ngoin a play u|>ou tlio two Bonsos of Apx^f (1) ii 
beginniug, (2) a firat principle or moral awumptioo. 
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Chap. X. It rtnnaiiis to ask tlieu. Is a jicraou coutiueut^ if ho 
^j^j^Jj' abidea by his i-casou and moml i)urpo80y whatever 
to monu they imiy bo, or only if ho abides by them wheu they 
are right? Is he iucontiueiity if lie does not abide by 
his nionU purpose or reason, whatever they may be? 
or is it only, if he does not abide by true reason aiid 
right pur[K)se'? Tliis is a difficulty wliich lias been 
p.*ios. ali*eady raised. The answer seems to be that, al- 
though it may accidentally be any sort of reason or 
purpose, yet essentially it is true reason and right 
purpose, by which the one does, and the other does 
not, abide. For if a person chooses or pursues a 
thing which may be called A for the sake of some- 
thing else which may bo called B, it is B which he 
pursues and chooses essentially, and A only accident- 
ally. By "essentially" we mean "absolutely," and 
therefore alUiough in a certain sense it is any sort of 
opinion by which the one abides, and from which tlie 
other departs, yet in an absolute sense it is true 
opinion. 
oiNtUiiacy. Thei*e are certain i>eo])lo who ui*e reiuly to abide 
by their opinion at all costs ; wo uill them olistinate. 
They are i>ooplo, I mean, who are hard to persuade/ 
mid not easy to convert Such people bear some 
resemblance to continent people, as do prodigals to 
liberal people, and foolhanly people to courageous, 
but there ai'o many i>oints of difference. For while 
the continent person does not veer about under the 
influence of emotion and desire, he iaiwt immovable; 

^ I follow Mr Bywatcr in reading t^ 6 r^ fi^ ^tv^tl \6y^ kcu 
rj npoaipimi rj 6p$j, 
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it is easy to persuade him on occasion; bnt the 
obstinate person resists the persuasion of reason, 
since, as a matter of fact, such {)eople may conceive 
desires, and are frequently led away by pleasure. 

People who are self-opinionated, or ignorant^ or 
Ijporisli, are all obstinate. Self-opinionated peojple 
are so from motives of pleasure and pain ; for they 
have a pleasant sense of victory in refusing to be 
convince, and are pained, if their opinions, like bills 
before Parliament^ are rejected. They are therefore 
more like incontinent than continent people. There 
are also some people who do not abide by tlieir 
resohitions, but the reason is not incontinence; Neop- 
tolemus in the Philoctetea of Sophocles is such a 
person. It was pleasure indeed which prevented him 
from abiding by his opinion, but it was a noble 
pleasure; for it was noble in liis eyes to speak the 
truth, althougli lie was persuaded by Odysseus to tell 
a lie. It Js not everyboily who acts from a motive of 
pleasure that is licentious or wicked or incontinent, 
but only if the pleasure be a disgraceiiil one. 

There are people too whose character it is to take Chap. xi. 
less pleasure than is right in bodily gratifications, 
and in virtue of their character not to abide by 
reason. The continent person then is intermediate 
between such people and the incontinent For the 
reason why the incontinent person does not abide by 
reason lies in an excess, and the reason why the 
insensible person does not abide by it lies in a 
deficiency; but the continent person does abide by it, 
and is not afiected either by the excess or by the 
deficiency. 
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But assuming that continence is virtuous, we must 
conclude tliat both the moral states which are 
opposed to it are vicious, as in fact they clearly are ; 
but because one of these states, viz. iiisetisibUUy, is 
seen only in few instances and on rare occasions, it 
seems that continence is the opposite of incontinen(;p, 
as tcmpciunce of licentiousness. 

Analogy is a fi'equent source of names. Sucli an 
expression then as ''the continence of the temperate 
person" is a case of analogy. For it is the character 
both of tlie continent person and of the temperate 
l>craon not to be induce<l by bodily pleasures to do 
anything that is contrary to i*eason; only the difib- 
i*ciice is that the fonner hsis, and the latter has not^ 
biid desires, the former is the kind of person who 
will not feel such pleasure as is contrary to reason, 
the latter the kind of i)erson who will feel such 
pleasure but who will not be led away by it 

The incontinent person and the licentious i)er8ou 
i-esemble each other, although Uiey are different 
Both pursue bodily pleasures, but the fonner does 
not, and the latter does, regard it as right to pursue 
them, 
inoouii. It is impossible then for the same person to be 

F^^aeuce. ^t oncc prudeut and incontinent; for it has been 
shown, that prudence implies a virtuous character. 
Again, prudence consists not merely in knowledge 
but in capacity for moral action, and the incontinent 
l^erson is incapable of such actioiL But there is no 
reason why the clever i)er8on should not be inconti- 
nent Hence it is that people are sometimes thought 
to be incontinent, although they are pnulent, because 
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cleverness differs from prudence in the manner de- p. 200. 
scribed in an early part^ of this treatise, and, while it 
is allied to it in intellectual ability, is different from 
it in its moral puriK)8e. 

Nor again is the incontinent person like one who 
has knowledge and reflexion, but like one who is 
asleep or intoxicated. He acts voluntarily, for in a 
certain sense he knows both what he is doing and 
what is his object in doing it, but he is not wicked, as 
his purjiose is virtuous ; he may therefore be said to 
be only half wicked. Incontinent people too are not 
ni\jnst^ as they are not cunning. Tliey are either 
incapable of abiding by the results of their delibera- 
tion, or they are atrabilious and incapable of delibe- 
rating at all. The incontinent person then, may be 
compared to a State which passes all such bills as it 
ought to pass, and has excellent laws, but does not 
cany them out, according to the taunt of Anaxan- 
dridcs* 

"'Twos the Stale's will; the State rockB not of law.'' 
The mcked man on the other hand may be compared 
to a State which carries out its laws, but whose laws 
are bad. 

Incontinence and continence then have to do 
with something that goes beyond the average moral 
state of mankind ; for the continent man abides more, 
and the incontinent man less, by his moral purpose 
than is in the power of ordinary people. 

^ Aristotle uses the phrase cV roU npf&roif \oyoit to denote 
not the earliest — ^but any earlier — part of his book. 

' The poet of the Middle Comedy, who is said to have 
satirized the Athenians. 
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YmrioiM Tlicrc ai*c vaiious kinds of incontinence, and the 

iucouti- incontinence of the atmbilions is more easily curable 



llOIIOO. 



than that of iteople who deliberate, but do not abide 
by the results of their deliberation. Again, it is 
easier to cui*e i>eople who are incontinent by habit 
than by nature, sis it is esisier to change habit tlimi to 
change nature. In fact the reamni why habit is itself 
so difficult to change is that it resembles nature, as 
Even us* says 

"Practice, I say, ondarotli luiin^,*my friend, 
And is a second nature in the end." 

We have now disciuised the nature of contiuenoe 
and incontinence, of steadfastness and effeminacy, 
and the mutual relations of these states of mind 
Chap. xn. TIic cousidemtiou of pleasure and pain belongs to 
aiidiiaiii. the i>olitical philosopher. lie is the architect who 
fmnics the ideti of the end which we have in view in 
defining good and evil in an absolute sense. 

There is another resison too why it is necessary to 
review plciuiure and pain; we dcfincil mond virtue 
and vice as having to do with pains and pleasui'cs, 
and it is the geneml oi)inion that happiness implies 
pleasure*. 
pieMore Now (I) tiicrc are some people who hold that no 

and goal, pleasure is a good, either essentially or accidentally, 
as good and pleasure are not the same thing. (2) 
Others hold that, while some plcivsures are good, the 

* The gnomic poet qf Puros. 

^ A clause oniittod in trunslation rofors U) tlio suppoaod oty- 
mologicnl connexion between fiaKopios (blesscil) and x"^P*^*^ (^ 
rejoice). 
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miuority aro bod. (3) Tliere is also a third opinioiii 
that, even if every pleasure is a good; still the supreme 
good cannot jiossibly be pleasure. 

(1) Siioiking genenilly, we may say that pleasure 
is not a goo<l; because every pleasure is a sensible 
process of coming to a natural state, and no process 
is akin to the ends, e.g. no process of building to a 
house. Another reason is that the temperate man 
eschews pleasures. Again, the prudent man pursues 
iminlessness, but not pleasure. Pleasures too are an 
impediment to thoughtfulness, and tlie greater the 
pleasure, the greater is tlie impediment, as e.g. the 
pleasure of love, for thought is out of the question, 
while it lasts. Again there is no art of pleasure, but 
every good is a product of art And lastly children 
and brute beasts pursue pleasures. 

(2) In support of the view that it is not all plea- 
sures which aro virtuous, it is argual that there arc 
some pleasures whicli are disgraceful and disreputable 
and iivjurious as well, for some things which are 
pleasant are dangei*ous to health. 

(3) It is also argued that pleasure is not the 
supreme goo<1, because it is not the end, but a 
process. 

These are, in general, the views which are put Chap.xiii. 
forward. But it does not follow that pleasure is not 
a good, or the supreme good, as is clear from the 
following considerations: 

In the first place, as the good is of two kinds, dooA, 
being either absolute or relative, natures and moral 
states, and therefore motions and processes too, will 
be consequently also of two kinds; and of those 
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which are csiUccl bad »omo are bsul absohitoly luid 
not Ixul relatively to the iiidividiuJ, but desirable for 
him ; some are not desirable for the individual, except 
occasionally, and for a short time; others are not 
plciisures at all, but only ap^mrent pleasures, if tliey 
involve pain and are remedial in their nature, as e.g. 
the })leiuiures of the sick. 
Nature of Again, OS the good may be either an activity or a 
piewii-e. jjjQi^i state, it is only in an accidental sense that such 
processes as restore a person to his natural condition 
can be said to be pleasant In the scUi^facHon qfthid 
desires there is the activity of the remaining jmrt of 
the state or nature \ Le. of tiie part whidi does not 
fed tJie desire; nor is desire a ^iceessa^y condition of 
2)leasure; for there are pleasures which are iudei)eu- 
dent of pain or desire, as e.g. the activities of the 
speculative life in which nature does not exhibit any 
want It is an hidication of this fact that people do 
not find delight in the same pleasure during the 
process of satisfying their nature, as when their 
nature is in its normal condition ; when its condition 
is normal, they find delight in such things as are 
pleasures in an absolute sense, but during the pro- 
cess of satisfivction, in such things as are actually 
opposite to these, for they find delight in things 
which are acid and bitter, although no such thing is 
cither naturally or absolutely pleasant These plea- 
sures then are not natural or absolute pleasures ; for 
the pleasures resulting from pleasant things are 
related to one another in the same way as the 
pleasant things themselves. 

* The oxpressiou is made clear by p. 136, 1. 30. 
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Again, it is not necessary that there should be 
something else which is better than pleasure in the 
sense, as some people maintain, in which tlie end is 
better than the process which leads to it For plea- 
sures are not all processes nor concomitants of a 
process, but activities, and an end. We experience 
them not in the process of (acquiring certain povoers 
but in the exercise qf tiie powers wJien dcqiiircd. 
Nor is it true that in all pleasures there is an end 
distinct from the pleasures themselves ; it is true only 
of such pleasures as occur to people in the process 
of being brought to the consununation or complete 
realization of tlieir natura 

It is wrong therefore to define pleasure as a i>o'J"*^««»» 
''sensible process." It is better to define it as j^n® ^ """"*• 
''activity of the natural state of one*s being,*' and to 
call it not "sensible" but "unimpeded." It is some- 
tunes thought to be a process, as being a goo<l in the 
pi-oi>er sense of the term ; for people suppose that an 
activity is a process, but they are really different 

To say that pleasures are bad, because some 
things wliich are pleasant are injurious, is equivalent 
to saying that health is bad, because some things 
which are healthy are bad for money-making. It is 
true that in this sense both are bad, but this does not 
prove them to bo bad in tJiemsdves ; for study itself 
is at times iigurious to health. But neither prudence 
nor any moral state is impeded by the pleasure 
which it produces; they are impeded only by alien 
pleasures, as the pleasures of study and learning will 
only make a person study and learn the more. 

It is natural that pleasure should not be a product No art of 
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of any arty for there is no art which produces aiiy 
other activity. Art merely produces the faculty, 
although the art of the perfumer or the cook may be 
held to be m a sense productive of pleasure. 

The objections that the temperate man avoids 
pleasure, that the prudent man pursues not pleasure 
but a painless life, and that children and brutes 
pursue pleasure, may all be met with the same answer. 
It has been stated in wliat sense all pleasures are 
good absolutely, and in what sense they are not good 
absohUelj/' It is pleasures of the latter kind that 
brutes and children pursue. It is painlessness in 
I'cupcct of them that a prudent man jmrsucH. Ilicy 
aiH) such pleasures as involve dosiro and luiin or in 
other wonls bodily pleasures (for these involve desire 
and ymn) and the excesses of pleasures which consti- 
tute the licentiousness of the licentious man. Hence 
the temperate man will avoid these pleasures, although 
he has pleasures of his own. 
CuAP.xiv. However, it is admitted that pain is an evil and 

^¥11*"* *''*^*' ^^ ^^S'*' ^ ^ avoided. It is an evil eitlicr 
absolutely or relatively, ns causing some iin|)ediment 
to the individual. But the opiK)site of that which 
ought to be avoided, in the resi)ect in which it ought 
to be avoided, and is bad, is good. It follows there- 
pieaMire a forc that plcasurc is a good ; for the objection of 
^ Speusippus, that pleasure is contrary to pain in the 

same way as the greater is contrary to the less as 
well as to the eciual', cannot stand; for he would not 

^ If pleasure and pain were extremes and the good were 
intennodiato between them, it would follow that pleasure is aii 
ovil 
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maintain that pleasure is identical with some form of 
evil. 

Nor does it follow that there is not some pleasure 
which is the supreme good, because there are some « 
vicious pleasures, any more than it follows that some 
knowledge is not the supreme goo<l although there 
are vicious kinds of knowledge. Indeed it is, I think, 
necessary, as every moral state admits of unimpeded 
activities, that^ whether it be the activity of them all, 
or of some one of them, which is happiness, it should 
bo most desirable, if it is unimi>eded ; but such un- 
imiMxlcil activity is pleasure. Hence it will be pica- PioaMnroof 
sure of some kmd winch is the supremo gcKxl, although tiio hu- 
most pleasures are, it may be, in an absolute sense ^^° 
vicious. 

It is on this ground that evcrybotly supposes a naiipiiiefM 
happy life to be pleasant^ and happiness to involve Inm! ^ 
pleasure; the supi)Osition is reasonable, as no activity 
is i>erfect if it be iniiKxlcd, and happiness is in its 
nature perfect It follows that the happy man re- 
quires bodily goods, external goods and good fortune 
as accessories to his happiness, if his activity is not 
to be impeded. But to assert that a person on the 
rack, or a person plunged in the depth of calamities, 
is happy is either hitentionally or unintentionally to 
talk nonsense. 

The fact that good fortune is a necessary ac\junct Unrndnen 
to happiness leads some people to hold that goodfoHime. 
fortune is identical with happiness, but it is not 
sa It is an actual impediment to happiness, if 
it be excessive, and then perhaps should rightly 
cease to be called good fortune; for the definition 
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of good fortune depends on its relation to hap* 

piness. 
^iMirare Again, the fact that all brutes and all men pursue 

■aprenus » pleasuro is a certain hidication of its being in some 
^^^^ sense the supreme good; for 

''No voico is wholly lost that is tlie voice of many men^" 

But inasmuch as it is not the same nature or 
moral state that is, or is thought to be, the best, so it 
is not the same pleasure which is universally sought 
Still it is pleasure. It may even be the case that all 
men really pursue not the pleasui*e which they fancy, 
or would say, they are pursuing, but a pleasure whidi 
is the same for all; for there is a divine instinct 
naturally imphinted in all things. But bodily plea- 
sures have usuii)ed the title to the name ''pleasure/' 
as it is to them that i)eople are most frequently 
diverted, and in them that evcrylNxly |mrtici|Mitc8. 
These are then the only pleasures that people know, 
and they are therefore held to be the only pleasures 
tliat exist 

But it is evident that, unless pleasure or the 
nnimpeded activity whidi is pleasure is a good, it 
will be impossible for the happy man to live pleasantly. 
For why should he want pleasure, if it is not a good, 
and if it is possible for him, as it (Jien wovld he^ to 
live jKiinfuIly? For if pleasure is not an evil or a 
good, neither is imiii. Why then should he avoid 
l>ain? Nor will the life of the virtuous man bo 
pleasanter than that of any one else, unless his activi- 
ties are pleasanter. 

^ Heaiod*£f>ya kqi 'Hfidpai 761. 
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The investigation of bodily pleasures is necessary, BoAHj 
if we hold that some pleasures, if not all, are highly ^ **""**' 
desirable, i.e. noble pleasures but not bodily pleasures 
nor the ]>leaRures of the incontinent It may be asked 
why, 1/ tlicse pleasures arc vidoiis^ the imins which are 
opposite to them are vicious ; for the opposite of evil 
is good. Is it to be said then that necessary pleasures 
are only good in the sense that whatever is not evil 
is good? Or are they good up to a certain point? 

In all moml stiitcs and motions in which it is 
imtM)R8iblo to exceed the right limit of gcMxl, it is 
imiNwsiblo also to exceed tho right limit of pleasure; 
but where there is a jKissiblo excess of good, there is 
also a i>ossible excess of pleasure. 

Now bodily goods admit of excess, and vice con- 
sists ill pursuing the excess, not in pursuing the 
necessary pleasures; for everybody finds a certain 
satisfaction in rich meats or wines or the pleasures of 
love, but not always the pro^)er satis&ction. The 
contrary is the case with pain. People in general 
do not avoid the excess of pain, but avoid pain 
altogether; for such pain as is opposite to excessive 
pleasure is felt only by one who pursues that exces- 
sive pleasure. 

It is right however to explain not the truth only Chap. xv. 
but the cause of error also, as this explanation heli)s 
to produce belief. For when the reason why a thing 
which is not true appears to be true is seen and 
understood, it strengthens belief in the truth. We BociUy 
must therefore explain why it is that bodily pleasures ^ ••'^••' 
appear more desimble than other pleasures. 

It is, firstly, then that such pleasure drives out 
w. N. E. 16 
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imin. The excesses of pain make people pursue 
excessive pleasure, and bodily pleasure generally, as a 
remedy. But the remedies of severe diseases are fre- 
quently severe, and people pursue them from their 
apparent contrast to the opiK)6ite pains, 
p. 2S5. (There are these two reasons, as has been said, why 

pleasure is thought not to be virtuous, viz. (1) That 
some pleasures are actions of a base natiu*e, whcUier 
the baseness be congenital, as in a brute, or acquired, 
SIS in a vicious man. (2) That other pleasures are 
remedial, implying a want, and that the existence of 
the nonnal state is better than the pi*ocess to that 
state; these pleasures then are felt only when we are 
coming to a iwmud or i)erfoct state; they* arc there- 
fore only accidentally virtuous)*. 

Bodily pleasures too, as being violent, are pursued 
by i)eople who are incapable of finding gratification 
hi other pleasures. Thus people sometimes make 
themselves thirsty in order to enjoy the pleasure of 
satisfying their tJiirst. So long as these pleasures 
are harmless, thei'e is no ground for censuring tliem 
(although it is >vix)ug to pursue them, when they are 
harmful), for people who pursue them have no other 
objects of gratification, and a neutral state of Uie 
sensations is naturally painful to many j^eople. For 
an animal is constantly labouring, as we read in books 
on physical science, where it is said that seeing and 
hearing are painful, but we have got accustomed to 



* The stop after yit^t(fBai should bj ii colon. 
' Tho passiif^o whicli I liavo pluoed in brockota is on ovidont 
intemiption of tlie ai^ument 
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them by this time, as the saying is. Similarly in 
youth people, because they are growing, are much 
in tlie same state as drunken people, and youth is 
pleasant Again, people of an atrabilious nature 
require constant medicine, as their temi)erament con- 
stantly frets their body away, and thus tliey arc 
always in a state of strong desire. But pain is ex- 
pelled either by the pleasure which is its opix>8ite, or 
by any pleasure if it be strong. This is why atra- 
bilious i>eople fall into licentiousness and wicked- 
ness. 

Such picsisures on the other hand iis have noNiiturai 
antecedent jMihis do not admit of excess; they are ^* ***^''*' 
naturally, and not merely accidentally pleasant By 
^'accidental pleasures" I mean such as are remedial in 
their effect; for as wc are cured by the action of the 
remaining healthy jmrt of our nature, the process of 
cure is pleasant By ''natural pleasures'* I mean 
such as produce action of our whole nature in a 
healthy stata 

The same thing is never constantly pleasant to us, 
as otir nature is not simple, but there exists in us a 
sort of second nature, which makes us mortal beings. 
Thus if one element is active, it acts against the 
nature of the other, and when the two elements are 
in equilibrium, the action appears to be neither 
painful nor pleasant If there were a being, whose 
nature is simple, the same action would always be 
supremely pleasant to him. It is thus that God 
enjoys one simple pleasure everlastingly ; for there is 
an activity not only of motion but of immobility, and 
pleasure consists rather in rest than in motion. But 

16—2 
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change, as the poet' says, is 'Hhe sweetest thing in 
the world/' and the reason lies in a certain yiciousness 
of our nature; for as the yicious man is fond of 
change, so too the nature which I'equires change is 
vicious, it is not simple or virtuous. 

We have now discussed continence mid inconti- 
nence, pleasure and imin, their nature and the i-eason 
why some of them ai*e good and otlicrs bad. It 
remains to discuss friendship or love. 

* Earipidos, Oretla, v. 234, but tlio reading tliero is ykvuu. 



BOOK VIII. 



It will bo iiatuml to iliflciiRS frioiulBliip* or lovo CnAP.i 
next, for friondsliip in a kind of virtue or implies or LoVo.' ^ 
virtue. It is also indispensable to life. For nobody J* *" 
would choose to live without friends, although hepeimabio: 
were in possession of every other good. Nay, it 
seems that if people are rich and hold official and 
authoritative positions, they have the greatest need of 
friends; for what is the good of having this sort of 
pro6i>erity if one is denied tlie opportiuiity of benefi- 
cence, which is never so fi*eely or so admirably 
exercised as towanls friends? Or how can it be 
maintained in safety and security without ft*iends? 
For the greater a person's importance, the more 
liable it is to disaster. In poverty and other mis- 
fortunes we reganl our friends as our only refuge. 
Again, friends ai*e helpful to us, when we are young, 
as guarding us from error, and when we ai-e growing 
old, as taking care of us, and supplying such de- 

^ If it were necessary to choose one word for ^iXm the best 
would be ''friendship," but it corresponds as substantive to the 
meanings of the verb <^(X€rf^ and therefore rises at times in point 
of intensity to "love." 
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ficiencies of action as are the consequences of phy- 
sical weakness, and when we are in the prime of life, 
as prompting us to noble actions, according to the 
adage 

"Two come together"; 

for two people have a greater power botli of intelli- 
gence and of action tluin either of tlie ttoo by himself. 

(9) natural; It would sceni that friendship or love is the 
natural instinct of a parent towards a child, and of a 
child towards a i)arent, not only among men, but 
among birds and animals generally, and among crea- 
tures of the same iiice towaixls one another, cs[>ocially 
among men. This is the reason wliy we praise men 
who are the friends of their fellow-men or philan- 
thropists. We may observe too in travelling how 
near and dear every man is to his fellow-man. 

(8)iMciia; Again, it seems that friendship or love is the bond 
which liolds states together, and tliat legislators set 
more store by it than by justice; for concord is 
apiKirently akin to friendship, and it is conanxl thsvt 
tiiey csi)ccially seek to promote, and faction, as l)eing 
liostility to the state, tliat they cs|>ecially try to qx\k\. 
If people are friends, tliere is no need of justice 
between them ; but i)eople may be just, and yet need 
friendship. Indee<l it seems that justice, in its su- 
pi-eme fonn, assumes the character of friendship. 

* lUatl X. 224. It 18 where Dioinodos oxpro8808 hlii denira fur 
A companion hi invading thu Trujan cani[x 

(i\X* «( ri( ftot nt^fi if^* CTTOtro koi oXXoc 
fxaWop Saknafiffy Ka\ OaffiraXtciTtpov ttrrai, 
avv T€ dv* €px.op.iv<ay Kai T€ npo o rov cWiyorcK 
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Nor is friendship indispensable only ; it is also (*) ^^^^ 
noble. We praise people who are fond of their 
friends, and it is thought to be a noble thing to have 
many friends, and there are some people who hold 
that to be a friend is the same tiling as to be a good 
man. 

But the subject of friendship or love is one that Chap. n. 
affords scope for a good many differences of opinion, ^^^dd^ 
Some people define it as a sort of likeness, and define ^^ ^''^ 
people who are like each other as friends. Hence Uie 
sayings ''Like seeks like,'* ''Birds of a feather," and so 
on. Others on the contrary say that "two of a trade 
never agreed" Upon this subject same pMlosopJUcal 
tldnkers indulge in more profound physiail speculor 
tions ; Euripides asserting that 

"the parched Earth loves the rain, 
And the groat Heaven rain-kMlen loves to fall 
Eartliwards***; 

Ilcraclitus that "the contending tends togetlior," and 
that "liarmony most beautiful is formed of disconls," 
and that "all things are by strife engendered;" otlicrs, 
among whom is Emi>edocles, taking the opposite view 
and urging that "like desires lika" 

The physical' questions we may leave aside as not 

^ Tho allusion is to tlio proverbial quarrelsomeness of two 
potters, as in llesiod's lino 

icai K€pafJMV£ Ktpafui Korcct Ka\ riKTovi rcxroiK 
*Epya Koi 'Hft^pac 25. 

' Tho play from which those linos are taken is unknown. 

' ''physioil questions,'* i.e. questions relating to tho constitu- 
tion of the physical universe as contrasted with questions relating 
to the constitution of human nature. 



luv«blo. 
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being germane to the present enquiry. But let us 
investigate all such questions as are of hunuin inte- 
rest and relate to characters and emotions, e.g. whether 
friendship can be formed among all people, or it is 
impossible for people to be friends if they are viciouSy 
and whether there is one kind of fnendship or more 
than one. 
MeudBhip The idea that there is only one kind of friendship 
ki^vUiaii or love, because it admits of degrees, rests upon in* 
^^' sufficient evidence; for things may be difierent iu 

kind, and yet may admit of degrees. But this is a 
question which has been already discussed^ 
Tiio^^ It is possible, I think, to elucidate the subject of 

friendship or love, by determining what it is that is 
lovable or an object of love. For it seems that it is 
not everything which is loved, but only that which is 
lovable, and that this is what is good or pleasant or 
useiuL It would seem too that a thing is useful if it 
is a means of gaining something good or pleasant^ 
and if so, it follows that what is good and what is 
plciisant will be lovaible in the sense of being ends. 

It may be asked then. Is it that which is gtKxl in 
itself y or that which is good relatively to us, that we 
love? For there is sometimes a difference between 
tliem ; and the same question may be asked in regsinl 
to that which is pleasant It seems then that every- 
IxKly loves what is gcMxl relatively to himself, and 
tliat^ while it is the goo<l which is lovable in an 



' There is uo such discussion in the earlier part of the Nioh- 
viachean Ethicn, Perliafis, as Sir A. Grant thought, the wonls 
fXpfjrai d* xmip avriav €finpo<r$fv are the inter|>olation of a cop^isL 
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absolute seiisey it is tliat whidi is good rolatiTely to 
each individual tluvt is loyable in his eyes. It may 1k) 
said that everylxMly loves not tliat whicli is gixnl, but 
that wliich appears good relatively to himself. Hut 
this is not an objection that will make any diflfereneo ; 
for in that case tliat which is lovable will be that 
which appears to be lovable. 

There being three motives of friendship or love, it lamtuuoii 
must be observed tliat we do not apply the terniButpor** 
"friendship" or "love" to the affection felt for inanl-***^* 
mate things. The reason is (1) that they are incap- 
able of reciprocating aifeclion, an<I (12) that we do not 
wish their good ; for it would, I think, be ridiculous 
to wish the good e.g. of wine ; if we wish it at all, it 
is only in the sense of wishing the wine to keep well, 
in the hope of eiuoying it ourselves. But it is admit- 
te<l that we ought to wish our frieiurs good for IiIm 
sake, and not for our own. If we wish people gcMMl 
in this sense, we are calle<l well-wisherH, unless our 
good wishes are retunial ; such reciproad well-wish- 
hig is called friendship or love. 

But it is necessary, I think, to add, that the well- 
wisliing must not be unknown. A person often wishes 
well to people whom he has not seen, but whom he 
supposes to be virtuous or usefid ; and it is possible 
tliat one of these i>ersons may entertain tlie same 
feeling towards liinL Buch people tlieii, it is clear, 
wish well to one anotlier; but they cannot \hs pro- 
periy called friends, as tlieir disposition is unkm>wti 
to each other. It follows tliat^ if they are to l>e 
ffieDds, tbey must be well-disfioseil to each oUier^ 
and must wish eadi other's good, from one of the 
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motives which have beeu assigned, and that each of 

them must know the &ct of the oUier wishing him 

well. 

CHAP.m. But as the motives of friendship are specifically 

S^utS* different, there will be a corresponding difference iii 

fri«MUiiip tJie affections and friendships. 

Tlio kinds of friendship thei*eforo will bo Uiree, 
being equal in nmnber to the things which are lov- 
able, or are objects offrieiidddp or love, as every suck 
object admits of a reciprocal affection between two. 
persons, each of whom is aware of the other's lova 
MoiiTes PcopIc who lovc cach other wish each other's 

Idu{l^w"^' good in the point characteristic of their love. Accord* 
love. ingly those whose mutual love is based u^Kin utility 
do not love each other for their own sakes, but only 
in so far as they derive some benefit one from another. 
It is the same with those whosQ l6vo is based ui>ou 
pleasure. Thus we are fond of witty people, not as 
possessing a certain character, but as being pleasant 
to ourselves. People th^n, whose love is based wi^on 
utility, ai*c nioval to affection by a hciiho of their own 
good, and i^eople whoso love is based u[H>n pleasure, * 
by a sense of their own pleasure ; and they love a 
person not for being what he is in himself, but for 
being usefid or pleasant to them. These friendsliiiis 
then are only friendships in an accidentiU sense ; for 
the i>er8(m loved is not loved as being what he is, but 
as I>eing a source cither of goo4l or of plcaisurc 
Accordingly such frieudships are eiisily dissolvctl, if 
the persons do not continue always the Siune; for 
they abandon their love if they cease to be pleasivnt 
or useful to each other. But utility is not a i>enna- 
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nent quality; it yaries at different times. ThuB, when 
the motive of a friendship is done away, the friend- 
ship itself is dissolved, as it was dependent upon that 
motive. A friendship of this kind seems especially to 
occur among old people, as in old age we look to 
profit rather than pleasure, and among such jreople 
hi the prime of life or in youth as have an eye to 
their own interest Friends of this kind do not 
generally even live together; for sometimes they are 
not even pleasant to one another ; nor do they need 
the intercourse of fricndsliip, unless they bring some 
profit to one another, as the pleasure which they 
afford goes no further than they entertain hopes of 
deriving benefit from it Among these friendships 
we reckon the friendship of hospitality, t.e. the friend- 
sMp whidh eocists between a host and his guests. 

It would seem that the friendship of the young is 
basc<l uiK)n pleasure; for they live by emotion and 
are most inclined to pursue what is pleasant to them 
at tlie moment But as their time of life changes, 
their pleasures are transformed. They are therefore 
quick at making friendsliips and quick at abandoning 
them; for the friendship changes with the object 
which pleases them, and friendship of this kind is 
liable to sudden diange. Young men are amorous 
too, amorousness being generally a matter of emotion 
and pleasure; hence they fall in love and soon after- 
wards tail out of love, changing from one condition to 
another many times in tlie same day. Dut amorous 
people wish to spend their ilays and lives togetlier, as 
it is thus that they attain the object of their friend- 
ship. 
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Chap. IV. The perfect frien dship or love is the friendahiu or ^ 
J||^^j. loV6 of ftfehple w[iQ tirft ^qi^i and alike in virtue ; for 
orJovo. these people are alike in wishing each other's good, 
in so for as they are good, and they are good in them- 
selves. But it is people who wish the good of their 
friends for their friend's sake that are in the truest 
sense friends, as their friendship is the cousequeuco 
of their o>vn character, and is not an accident Their 
friendship therefore continues as long as their virtue, 
and virtue is a permanent quality. 
(1) itii Again, each of them is good in an absolute sense, 

tflMcbiotiH. and good in i*elation to his friend. For good men 
are not only g<H)d in an absolute sense, but serve each 
(*i)iuiauH- other's interest They are plciisant too ; for the good 
***""***' ai-e plesvsant in an absolute sense, and pleasant in 
relation to one another, as everybody finds pleasure 
in such actions as are praper to him, and the like, and 
all good people act alike or nearly alike. 
(8)itiii)er- Such a friendship is naturally permanent, as it 
uiaiitiiicj. ^^^iii^^ j^^ itricif all the pro])er conditions of friciulshiii. 
For the motive of all friendship or aflection is giMMl 
or pleiuiure, whether it be absolute or I'olative to Uie 
person who feels the affection, and it de^iends u|K>n a 
certain similarity. In the friendship of good men all 
these specified conditions belong to the friends in 
themselves ; for other friendships oiUj/ bear a resem- 
blance to the i>erfect friendship. Tliat which is good 
in an alMolule sense is also in an alisoluto sense 
plesisant Tliese are the principal objects of affection, 
and it is ui>on these that affectionate feeling, and 
affection in the highest and best sense, dei>encl 
(4)iu Friendships of this kind are likely to be nire; for 
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Buch people are few. They require time and fami- 
liarity too ; for, as the adage puts it, it is impossible 
for people to know one another until tliey have 
consumed the proverbial salt together; nor can 
I)eoi)le admit one another to friendship, or be friends 
at all, until each has been proved lovable an<l trust- 
worthy to the other. 

Pcojilo, who are quick to treat one another as 
friends, wish to be friends but are not so really, unless 
they are lovable and know each other to bo lovable; 
for the wish to bo friends may arise in a minute, but 
not fricndHhip. 

This friendship then is' perfect in jwint of time Chap. v. 
and in all other respects; and each friend receives 
from the other the same or nearly the same tresit- 
ment in all respects, as ought to be the case. 

Tlie friendship which is based upon pleasure Friena- 
presonts a certain resemblance to this, as the good^ioll^nra 
are also pleasant to one another. It is the same with *"'^ ^^^^y- 
'the friendship which is based uiH)n utility, as the 
good are also useful to one another. But here again 
friendships are most likely to be permanent in cases 
where that which the two persons derive from one 
another is the same thing, e.g. pleasure, and not only 
the same thing in itself, but the same in the source 
from lyhich it comes, as in the case of two wits, and 
not as in the case of a lover and his beloved. For 
the lover and liis beloved do not find pleasure in the 
same things ; the pleasure of the one is in seeing the 
object of his love, and that of the other fai being 
courted by his lover. Thus it sometimes happens 
ihat> when the beauty passes away, the affection 
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passes away too; for the lover finds no pleasure iii 
the sight of his beloved, and the beloved object is 
not coui'ted by his lover. But it often happens on 
the other hand that people remain friends if their 
characters are similar, and familiarity has inspired 
them with affection for each other's character. 

People who in their love afiiiira give and i-eceivc 
not pleasure but profit are less true and less i)er- 
manent friends. Friendships resting upon utility are 
dissolved as soon as the advantage comes to an end, 
for in them there is no personal love, but only a love 
of profit 
Fri«MMi. I'hus for plotisure or \n*of\l it is iMMsiblo tliat oven 

HhijiMoriiiui^^l ])coplo may be friends one to another, and ginxl 
people to Ixul, and one who is neither good nor bad 
to either; but it is clearly none but the good who can 
be friends for the friend's own sake, as bad people do 
not delight in one another unless some profit accrues. 
MMttrf^ It is only tlie friendship of the good which caiuiot. 

be destroyed by calumnies. For it is not easy to 
believe wliat anyone says about a person whom wo 
have tested ouraelves for many years, and found to 
be good. The friendship of the good too realises 
confidence, and the assurance that neither of the two 
friends will do injury to the other, and whatever else 
is implied in true friendship. But in other friendships 
there is no reason why calumnies and injuries should 
not occur. 

Now the world i*ecognizcs friondshii)s among men, 
where the friendship is based upon utility, in the 
same way as among states; for it seems that exi>e< 
diency is the motive with which alliances are con-' 



tiie good. 
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traded between states. It recognizes also friendships 
where the mutual affection is based upon pleasure 
as among children. This being the view of tlie world, 
it is jierhaps right to recognize such fricndshii)S, and 
to say that there are various kinds of friendship, first 
friendship properly so called, i.e. the friendship of the 
good, qtia good, and then other friendships which are 
so called by analogy ; for in them i)eople are friends hi 
so far as they involve something that is good or like 
good, as pleasure itself is a good to iKK>ple who are 
fond of pleasure. But these friondsliips do not alto 
gcthcr coincide, nor is it the same iiersons who become 
friends from motives of utility and pleasure; for 
these are accidental qualities, and such qualities are 
not always combined in the same person. 

As friendshi}) is divided into these kinds, it may Ouap. vi. 
be said that while bad people will be friends from 
motives of pleasure or utility and will so far resemble 
the good, the good will bo friends from love of the 
liorsons tliemHolvos, i.o. from love of their goodness. 
AVliile the good then are friends in an absolute sense, 
the others are friends only accidentally, and because 
of their resemblance to the good. 

As in the case of the virtues it is sometimes a^^**- 
moral state, and at other times an activity, which 'oyo dw. 
entitles people to be described as good, so is it also ^^SfSS^ 
in the case of friendship or love. For people who are ^{i^^JJ^ 
living together delight in each other*s society and do C^) <^ 
each other good. But people who are asleep or who ^ ^' 
are separated by long distances, although they are 
not active, are in a state which disi)oscs tliem to 
activity; for distances do not destroy friendship 
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absolutely, they only destroy its active exercise. 
Still if the absence be prolonged, it is supposed to 
work oblivion of tlie friendship itself; whence tJie 
saying 

'^Mauy a friendsliip is dissolved by lack of couvene^'* 
It docs not ap|>car that either old people or 
uustci'c iHM)plc form friendships I'ciulily. There is 
little in them that am give pleasui*e, and nobo<ly can 
spend all liis days in the comi>any of what is jiainful 
or not pleasant ; for it appeal's that there is nothing 
which nature avoids so much as what is painful or 
desires so nuich as what is pleasant 

FrieiMiiOiip If people tolerate one another, but do not live 

iuiii wjciid together, they are more like well-wishers than friends ; 

life. f^y there is nothing so characteristic of friendship as 

living together. People who are in want of assistance 
long to s^iend their lives in comiuihy, nay, fortunate 
l>eople themselves long to si^end tlieir/days in 
company ; for tliey of all people are the least suited 
to a solitivry life. But it is impossible for people to 
live together always, unless they are pleasant to one 
another, tuid have the same pleasures; and this, it 
seems, is the characteristic of social intercourse. 

Chap. vh. It is the friendship of the good which is friendsliip 
in the truest sense, as has been said several times. 
For it seems that, while that which is good or pleanuit 
in an absolute senso is an object of love an<l desire, 
that which is good or pleasant to eaoli individiuil is an 
object of love or desire to him; but the love or desire 
of one good man for another <lcpcnds ui>oii such 

^ A proverbial saying of niiknown autliontliip. 
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goodness and pleasantness as are at once absolute 
and relative to the good. 

Affection resembles ..an emotion, but friendship AffecUc 
resembles a moi*aI state. For while affection may bo mu\ Mn 
felt for hianimato as nuich as for animate things, thcjjy^*'**' 
love of friends for one another implies moral purpose, (*^«^f«)• 
and such purpose is the outcome of a moral state. 

Again, we wish the good of those whom we love 
for their own sake, and the wish is governed not by 
emotion but by the moral state. In loving our friend 
Uk), wo love what is good for ourselves; as when a 
good man becomes a friend, ho becomes a blessing to 
his friend. Accordingly each of two friends loves 
what is good for himself, and returns as much as he 
receives in good wishes and in pleasure; for, as the 
proverb says, equality is friendship. 

These conditions then are best realized hi the ^"riontbiiip 
friendship or love of the good. Among austere and of the good. 
elderly people friendship arises less easily, as they 
are more peevish and less fond of society ; for it is 
social intercourse which seems to be the principal 
element and cause of friendship. Thus it is that the 
young form friendships quickly, but old people do 
not, as they do not make friends with any body who 
is not delightful to them, nor do austere people. 
Such i)eoplc, it is true, wish each other well; they 
desire each other's good, and render each other 
services ; but they are not really friends, as they do 
not satisfy the principal condition of friendship by 
living together and delighting in each other's society. 

It is as impossible to be friends with a number of 
people in the perfect sense of friendship, as it is to be 
w. N. B. 17 
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in love with a number of i)eople at the same time; 
for perfect friendship is m some sense an excess^ and 
such excess of feeling is natural towards an individual, 
but it is not easy for a number of iieople to give 
intense pleasure to the same person at the same time, 
or, I may say, to be good at all. Friendship too 
implies experience and familiarity, which are very 
difficult But it is possible to find a number of 
people^ who are pleasant^ as afforduig profit or 
pleasure ; for people of this kind are numerous and 
their services do not occupy much time. 
FdeiiOidiiii Among such people the friendship wliich is baaed 
(if laoaararo. ^^^^^^ plcasui^o moi^e nearly rosemblcs true iiiendsliiii, 
when each imi'ty renders the wime services to the 
other, and they are delighted with each otlier or with 
tlie same things, as e.g. in the friendships of the 
young; for a liberal spirit is esi)ecially characteristic 
of these friendships, 
nrieiidsiiip The friendship which rests upon utility is com- 
^' mercial in its character. Fortunate people do not 
want what is usefid but what is pleasant They want 
I)eople to live with; and although for a short time 
they may bear pain, nobody would endure it con- 
tinuously; nobody would endure the good itself 
continuously, if it were painful to him. Hence it 
is that they require their friends to be pleasant 
They ought i)erhap8 to require them also to bo good, 
and not only so, but go<>d in relation to themselves ; 
for then they will have all the qualities which friends 
ought to have. 

^ lioadiug iroXXovf with llomaauor. 
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It appeal's that people in positions of authority . 
make a distinction between their friends. Some are 
useful to them, and otiiers are pleasant, but the same 
I)eoplo arc not in general both useful and pleasant 
For they do not look for friends who are virtuous as 
well as pleasant, or who will help them to attain 
noble ends; they look partly for amusing people 
wlien tlioy want to be pleased, and partly for p<H)plc 
who are clever at executing their commands, and 
these qualities are Iiardly over united in the riuuc 
person. 

It has been stated that a virtuous man is at onco 
l)lcasant and useful; but such a man does not become 
the friend of one who is superior to him, unless he is 
himself superior^ to that person in virtue. Otherwise 
there is no such equality as occurs when his superiority 
in virtue is proi)ortionate to his inferiority in some 
other respect Friendships of tliis kind however are 
exceedingly rare. 

The friendships which have been described arociup.vm. 
based upon equality: for the services and sentiments Burereni 
of the two friends to one another are the same, or friendship 
they exchange one thing for another, e.g. pleasure ^^t 
for profit It has been already stated tliat friendships ^^Pjity. 
depending on exchange are less true and less perma- ^^ 
nent than others. As being at once similar andraond- 
dissimilar to the same thing, such friendships niayexiSL^. 
be said both to be and not to be friendships. They 
look like friendships in respect of similarity to the 
friendship which depends upon virtue; for the one 

' ^ Tlio Bubjoot of vwtpixnTM uiiiBt bo o vwtpix^p. 

17—2 
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possessed pleasure, the other utility, and these are 
characteristics of virtuous frieudsliii)s as well. But 
as virtuous friendship is undisturbed by calumnieSy 
and is permanent, wliile these are quickly changed, 
and as thei*e are many other differences between 
them, it seems that their dissimilarity to virtuous 
friendship makes them look liS if they were not friend- 
ships at all. 
Friend- There is another kind of friendship or love 

rojwiority depending upon superiority, e.g. the friendship or love 
^d iiifcri- of a father for a son, or of any elder pei-son for a 
younger, or of a husband for a wife, or of a ruler for 
a subject These friendships are of different sorts ; 
for the friendship or love of parents for children is 
not the same as that of rulers for subjects, nor indeed 
is the friendship or love of a father for a son the 
same as that of a son for a father, nor that of a 
husband for his wife the same as that of a wife for 
her husband. For in each of these there is a different 
virtue and a different function, and there are 
different motives; hence the affections and friend- 
ships are also different. It follows that the services 
rendered by each party to the other in these friend- 
ships are not tlie same, nor is it right to expect that 
they should be the same; but when children render 
to parents what is due to the authors of their being, 
and parents to children what is due to them, then 
such friendships are permanent and virtuous. 

In all such friendsliii)S as dei)end uiK)n tiie 
principle of superiority, the affection should be 
proportionate to the superiority ; i.e. the better or 
the more useful party, or whoever may bo the 
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superior, should receive more aflfection than he give^ ; 
for it is when the aflfection is proportionate to the 
merit that a sort of equality is established, and this 
equality seems to be a condition of friendship. 

But it is apparently not the same with equality Ohap. ix 
in justice as with equality in friendship. In justice it S*^^4 
is proix)rtionate equality which is the first considera- JJ"^,^ 
tion, and quantitative equality which is the second, or love, 
but in friendship quantitative equality is first and 
proportionate second. This is clearly seen to be the 
case, if there be a wide distinction between two 
persons in respect of virtue, vice, afiluenco, or any- 
thing else. For persons so widely different cease to 
be friends; they do not even affect to be friends. 
But it is nowhere so conspicuous as in the case of the 
Gods ; for the Gods eiyoy the greatest superiority in 
all good things. It is clear too in the case of kings ; 
for people who are greatly inferior to them do not 
expect to be their friends. Nor again do worthless 
people expect to be the friends of the best or wisest 
of mankind. No doubt in such cases it is impossible 
to define exactly the point up to which friendship 
may be carried ; it may suffer many deductions and 
yet continue, but where there is a great distinction, 
as between God and man, it ceases to be. 

This is a fact which has given rise to the question 
whether it is true that friends do really wish the 
greatest good of their friends, e.g. whetlier they wish 
them to be Gods; for then they will lose them as 
friends, and will therefore lose what are goods, as 
friends are goods. 

Tiiat being so, if it has been rightly said that a 
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friend wishes his fiiend's good for tlie friend's SfJce, 
it will be necessary that the friend should remain 
such as he is. He will wish his friend the greatest 
good as a man. And yet perhaps he will not wish 
him every good, as every one wishes good in the 
highest sense to himself. 

It seems that ambition makes most people wish to 
be loved rather than to love others. That is Uie 
reason why most people are fond of flatterers ; for a 
flatterer is an inferior friend, or pretends to be so, 
and to give more love than he receives. But to be 
lovo<l seems to approximate to bchig honoured, and 
honour is a general object of desire. Not tliut 
IMMiplo, as it api)ears, desire honour for its own sake, 
they desire it only accidentally ; for it is hope which 
causes most people to delight in the honours paid 
them by persons of high position, as they think they 
will obtain from them whatever they may want^ and 
therefore delight in honour as a symbol of prosperity in 
the future. But they who aspire to gain honour from 
persons of high chaittctcr and wide uiformation are 
eager to confirm their own opinion of themselves ; they 
delight therefore in a sense of their own goodness, 
having confidence in the judgment so expressed upon 
it But people delight in being loved for their ovm sake. 
Hence it would seem to follow tliat it is better to be 
loved than to be honoured, and that friendship or 
love is desirable in itself. 
CuAP.x. But fricndsliip seems to consist rather in loving 
ntiLerUiau than in being loved. It may be seen to l)e so by tlie 
being loved delight wliich motlicrs have in loving; for mothers 
sometimes give their own children to be brought up 
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by others, and alUiough they know them and lo^ to friend- 
them, do not look for love in return, if it ^ ^' 
impossible botli to love and to be loved, but 
content, as it seems, to see their children doing well, 
and to give them their love, even if the children in 
their ignorance do not render them any such service 
as is a mother's due. 

As friendship consists in loving rattier tlian in 
being loved, and people who are fond of their friends 
receive praise, it is in some sense a virtue of friends 
to love; hence where love is found in due proportion, 
people are permanent friends, and their friendship is 
permanent 

It is fai this way that^ even where people are 
unequal, they may be friends, as they will be equalized. 
But equality and similarity constitute friendship, 
especially the similarity of the virtuous; for the 
virtuous, being exempt from change in themsdves, 
remain unchanged also in relation to one another, 
and neither ask others to do wrong nor do wrong 
themselves to please others. It may even be said 
that tliey prevent it; for good people neither do 
wrong themselves nor allow their friends to do it 

But there is no stability in vicious friends; for 
tliey do not remain like themselves, and if they 
become friends it is only for a short time, and from 
the gratification which they feel in each other's vice. 

But if people are useful and pleasant to each 
other, they remain friends for a longer time, Le. they 
remain friends so long as they afford each other 
pleasure or assistance. 

The friendship which is based upon utility seems 
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n lore than any other to be an union of oppodtes. It 
is ag. such fnenclship as arises between a poor man 
and a rich inan^ or between an ignorant man and a 
well informed man; for if a man happens to be in 
want of something, liis desire to get it makes him 
give something else in exchange. We may perhaps 
include a lover and his beloved, or a beautiful man 
and an ugly man, in this class of friends. It is thus 
that lovers sometimes make themselves look ridiculous 
by expecting to be loved as much as they love others. 
Such an exi^ectation would perhaps be reasonable if 
they were equally lovable; but if there is nothing 
lovable al)out them, it is ridiculous. It is tnie, I 
think, that one opj>osite does not desire another in 
itself, but desires it only accidentally. What it 
really longs for is the mean, as the mean is a good. 
Thus it is good for what is dry not to become wet^ 
but to arrive at the meixn state, and similarly fur 
what is hot, and so on. 

But we may dismiss these questions as being more 
or less fui*eign to our present pur|>ose. 
CuAi*.xi. It api>ears, as has been said at the outset^ that 
Siiendahi ^^^^>^^^''U^ ^"^ justicc Iiave the same occasions and 
or love the same sphere; for every association seems to 
*° '"" ■ involve justice of some kind, and friendship as well. 
At all events we address our fellow-sailors and fellow- 
soldiers, and similarly the members of any other 
association to which we belong, as friends. Tlie 
friendship too is coextensive with the association, for 
so also is the justice. The proverbial Siiying, "Friends* 
gooils are common goods*' is right, as friendship 
depends upon association. 
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Brothers and comrades liave all tilings in common. 
Otiier people have certain definite things in common, 
some more, some fewer; for some friendships go 
fiirther than others. Justice too is of different kinds ; 
it is not the same in the relation of parents to 
children as in that of brothers to eacli other, or in 
that of comrades and fellow citizens to each other, 
and similarly in other friendships. Ii\ju8tice too 
assumes various forms in relation to these several 
classes. It is aggravating, if the friends whom it 
affects are nearer to each other. Tims it is a more 
dreadful thing to defraud a comrade of money than 
to defraud a fellow citizen, or to refuse help to a 
brother than to a stranger, or to assault a father than 
any body else. 

Justice itself too naturally gniws as friendship 
grows ; for they have the same sphere and ai*e equally 
extensive. 

All associations are, as it were, parts of thoroiiiimi 
political association ; for when jicople Uiko a journey JuJl'i'*'**" 
together, it. is from motives of interest and for the 
sake of gaining something tliat their life requires. 
It seems too that interest was the motive with which 
the political association was originally formed, and 
with which it is continued ; for this is the goal which 
legisLators have in view, and they describe the 
interest of the community as just 

Now all other associations aim at some particular Difrerent 
interest or success. Thus sailors aim at a successful !i!!!I!?^'* 
voyage in the hope of making money or something of J^"^"**® 
the kind, fellow-soldiers in an army at a successful awocu- 
campaign, whether it be si>oil or victoiy or the*"**"*" 
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capture of a city that is their aim, and it is much Uie 
same with members of a tribe or township. It seems 
too tliat some associations are foimed on a basis of 
pleasure, as when people associate for a fete or a 
picnic; for there tlie object is sacrifice^ and good 
fellowship. • But these are all, as it were, subordi* 
nate to the political association; foiLtlU} JttlB of tlio 
political association is the uiterest not of the moment 
but of all a Iife-tii¥iex in the sacrifices which people 
make and the meetings which Uiey hold ui connexion 
with the sacrifices, in the honours which they pay to 
the^ods, and the pleasure and relaxation which tiiey 
provide for themselves. For it appears tliat the 
ancient sacrifices and meetings take place after tlie 
ingatliering of die fruits of tlie eai*th, e.g. the festival 
of the first-fruits, these having been the seasons of 
the greatest leisure. 

It appears then that all these associations are 

parts of the political association, and the proper 

friendships will correspond to the associations. 

c^AP. XII. Tliore ai*o tlireo kinds of ^lolity and an ecjuid 

2j^ number of perversions, or in other words corruptions, 

iioUiy. of these tiiree kinds. The polities are kingship, 

aristocracy, and a third depending upon a property 

qualification, wliich it seems proper to describe as 

timocratic, but it is usually designated as a polity tn 

tJie limited sense. Of these, kingship is tlie best and 

timocracy the worst 

The perversion of kingship is tyranny, both being 
monarchies although they are widely difibrent, as the 

^ The connexion of festivity with religion is eminently cliarac- 
teristic of Greek thought. 
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tyrant considers his own interest^ and the king 
the interest of his subjects; for a king is not aKingrfdp. 
king unless he is self-sufficient and superior to his 
subjects in all that is good ; but if he is such, there is 
nothing more that he needs. Hence he will consider 
not his own interest but the interest of his subjects ; 
for if he were not a king after this fashion, he would 
be a sort of king of the ballot^ 

Tyranny is the opposite of kingship, as it pursues Tynimy. 
the good of the tyrant himself. It is clear that 
Jdngsliip is (lie best form qf polity; hut it is still 
clearer tliat tyranny is the worst The opposite of 
the best is always worst 

A polity changes from kingship to tyranny; forXmufor. 
tyranny is a vicious form of monarchy. Accordingly ^SSn, 
the vicious king becomes a tyrant SS"^*** 

An aristocracy is converted into an oligarchy ty«nny. 
through the fistult of the ruling class who make an^!^?iuid 
unfair distribution of political honours, who reserve ®"«*«*y- 
all or nearly all tlio good tldngs for thomsolvos, and 
who keep the offices of state continually in the same 
hands, fit>m the inordinate value that they set upon 
wealth. Tlie result is that it is only a few people 
who hold office, and they are not the most virtuous, 
but wicked people. 

A timocracy is converted into a democracy ; for ximocnM^y 
they border closely upon each other, as timocracy JJiJ^.""*^ 
professes to have a democratic character, and all who 
possess the requisite property qualification are equals 
in a timocracy. 

1 The King-Archon (iipx^^ /ScuriXcvr) at Athena, when all 
offioerB of state were appointed by ballot, might be bo called. 
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[ecsioiis democracy is the least viciousy 
\i slightly from the character of tlio 

hHie the ways m which polities are most 
easily^jitran^j^^iiTed; for these are the least violent 
transformatioiis. 
DomMiio It is possible to discover models, and so to say 
Uoom!^ liattenis, of these constitutions in households. For 
(i)FkUier tlie association of a fiEither with his sons takes 
auddiii. ^1^^ ^^^.^ ^f ^ kingship, as a fatiier cares for his 

children. It is this care which makes Homer speak 

of Zeus as ''fiither;'' for kingship puri>orts to bo a 

IKirontal rule, l^ut in Persia tlio rule of the futlier Is 

tyrannical; for thei*e parents trciit their sons as 

C2)HAiiter slavcs. The association of master and slave is also 

audflUve. tyrannical, as it is the master's hiterest which is 

realize<l in it Now the rule of a slave-master seems 

to be a right^ form of tynumy, but the rule of a 

father in Persia seems to be a ]>erverted fonn, as 

different i)eople i*e<iuire to lie ruled in different ways. 

rs) Uiuh The association of husband and wife seenus to be 

bMuiAiid aristocratical ; for the husband's rule dei)ends njion 

merit, and is confined to its proper sphere. Ue 

assigns to the wife all that suitably belongs to her. 

If the husband is lord of everything, he changes the 

association to an oligarchy ; for then he acts unfiurly, 

and ^lot in virtue of his superior merit. 

Sometimes iigain the wife rules, as being an heiress. 
Such rule is not based u]>on merit, but dei>ends uiMiu 
wealth or power as in oligarchies. 

^ Aristotle belicven in a natural class of bUivos. Cp. Poiitict 
I ch. 5. 
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The association of brothers resembles a tim^jcrafy ; (4) Bh>- ;^"* ' 
for they are equals except so far as* they differ iiitiiteri^ -''• 
years ; lience if the difference of years is Very great, '' vV 
the friendship ceases to be fratcmal/ . * 

A democracy is chiefly found in suclr households '^ '^ . 

tis have no master, where everybody is equal to ••♦ ' 

everybody else, or where the head of tlie house is 
weak, and everybody can do as he chooses. \» 

Now it appears that there is a friendship or lovo CnAP.xni. 
which is proper to each of tliese several politics in g),{J^* * 
the same degrco as thoit) is a justice pi^ojicr to each. JIJ^i^iJ^^ 

The friendship or love of a king to his subjects iwHUw. 
takes the form of superiority in benefaction. lie 
treats his subjects well, as being good, and as caring 
for their welfare, like a sheplierd for tlio welfare of 
his flock, whence Homer called Agamemnon ''shep- 
herd of the folk." 1 

The love of a fatlier for his child is similar in 
character, although it differs in the magnitude of the 
benefactions; for a father is the author of the child's 
existence, which seems to be the greatest of all bene- 
factions, as well as of his nurture and education. 
These benefactions are ascribed also to ancestors, and 
it is Nature's law that a father should rule his sons, 
and ancestors their descendants, and a king his 
subjects. 

These friendships imply superiority ; hence parents 
are not only loved but honoured, as being superiors. 
Justice therefore in these cases implies not identical 
but proportionate treatment; for so too does friend- 
ship. 

The fiiendship or love of husband and wife is the 
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same as exists in an aristocracy ; for it depends u|)on 
virtue. Tlie jiietter party gets the greater good, aud 
each gets wliat befits hiui or lier, but this is eciwilly 
the rule of justice. 

Tlie friendship of brothers is like the friendsliip of 
comrades; for they are equals and are i>er80us of the 
same age, and when this is the case, people arc 
genei*ally alike in their feelings and characters. Wo 
may compare with this the friendship or love which 
is characteristic of a timocracy ; for in a timocracy 
the citizens profess to be equal and virtuous ; hence 
they hold oflSce in turn and upon a principle of 
equality, and accordingly their friendship follows tlio 
same law. 

But in the perverted forms of i)olity justice does 
not go fur, neither does friendship, and nowhere is 
its range so limited as in tlie worst of them. Friend- 
ship does not exist, or hardly exists, in a tyranny ; for 
where there is nothing in common between ruler aud 
' subject, there cannot be fnendship between them, as 
there cannot be justice either. The relation is like tliat 
of an artisan to a tool, or of soul to body, or of master 
to servant ; for although all these are benefited by 
the people who use them, there is no possilHlity of 
friendship or justice in the relation in which we stand 
to inanimate things nor indeed in our relation to a 
horse or an ox or to a slave qukj^ slave. For there is 
nothing in common between a master and his slave; 
the slave is an animate instrument, and the instru- 
ment an inanimate slave. It is impossible therefore 
to be friends with a slave qua slave, but not witli a 
slave qtui man, for there would seem to be a possi- 
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bility of justice between every man and any one who 
is capable of participation in law and covenant, and 
therefore in friendship, in so far as he is man. 

Friendships tlicrefore and justice exist only to a 
sUght extent in tyrannies and have only a narrow 
mnge. Their range is widest in democracies, sis it 
is when people are equals that they have most in 
common. 

All friendsliip tlien, as has been said, implies Ciup.xiv. 
association. Still it is proper to distinguish the^^jjjjf^ 
friendship of kinsmen and comrades from other '"^«"«w»*p 
friendships. The friondshii)s of fellow-citisBcns, follow- ^nedhl 
tribesmen, fellow-sailors and the like, have a greater moiMisbii* 
resemblance to friendships of association, as they Mnsmoii 
api>ear to be based on a sort of compact. We may J^iosT 
rank the friendship of hospitality with these. 

Tlie friendship of kinsmen too appears to be of 
various kinds, but to depend altogetlier upon tlic 
friendship or love of a parent for Iiis child; for rnronui 
jNirents feel affection for their children as being af^e. 
l)art of themselves, and children for their parents as 
the source of their being. But parents know their 
oflbpring better tlian the children know that they are 
sprung from them, and the author of another's being 
is more closely united to liis offspring than the off- 
spring to the parent ; for that which proceeds from a 
person belongs to that from which it proceeds, as a 
tooth or a hair or anything to its possessor; but that 
from which a thing proceeds does not belong to that 
which proceeds from it, or does not belong to it in 
the same degrea There is a difference too in respect 
of time; for parents love their children as soon as 
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they aro borii^ but cliildreu do not love their pai*eut8 
until they ai*e advanced in years and have gained 
intelligence or sense. It is evident from tliese con- 
siderations why mothers love their children more 
than fathers. 

Parents then love children as themselves ; for their 
offspring are like second selves — second, only in tlie 
sense of being sepamted — and children love jiarentHy 
FWiteruai as being born of them, and brotliers one another, as 
being born of the same inirents. For the identity of 
tlie children witli their parents constitutes an identity 
between the children themselves. Hence wo use such 
phrases as 'Hho Siinio bloo<r "ti\o same stock" luid so 
on, in HiHUikiim of bi^ttlicrH ami sistifrs. They uro 
therefore in a sense the saune, although Uioy aro 
seimrato beings. It is a gi*eat help to friendship for 
l)eople to have been brought up together, and to be 
of the same age; for 'Hwo of the same age agree^" 
as the proverb says, and intimate friends b^x>mo 
comrades; hence the friendship of brothers comes to 
i*esemblo the friendship of comrades'. 

But cousins and all other kinsmen have Uie same 
bond of union to each other, as springing from the 
same source; they are more or less closely united 
according as their first ancestor is near or remote. 

The frieudsliip or love of children for parents, and 
of men for the Qods, may be said to be love for what 
is good and higher than themselves ; for jMireuts aro 

* It itt nn iiistanco of the part which comradeship or camara- 
derie played in Greek life that the mutual love of two brothoni 
should bo assiuiilated to the mutual love of two comrade:). 
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the authors of the greatest benefit to childreUi as to 
them children owe their existence and nurture and 
education from the day of their birth. 

There is more pleasure and utility in such u 
friendship than in the friendship of strangers, as 
their life has more in common. 

The characteristics of friendship among brothers 
are the same as among comrades; they are intensi- 
fied when the brothers are virtuous, but they exist 
always in consequence of their likeness, inasmuch as 
brothers are more nearly related to each otlier than 
comrades and naturally love one another from birth, 
and as there is a greater similarity of character among 
people who are children of tlie same parents and are 
brought up together, and receive a similar education, 
nor is there any test so strong and sure as that of 
time. 

The elements of love among other kinsmen arc 
proportionate to the nearness of their kinship. 

But the love of husband and wife scoms to bo aiiovoor 
natural law, as man is naturally more inclined toj^d^lie. 
contract a marriage than to constitute a state, inas- 
much as a house is prior to a state, and more neces- 
sary Uiau a state, and the procreation of children is 
the more universal function of animal& 

In the case of other animals this is the limit of 
tlieir association ; but men unite not only for the 
procreation of children but for the purposes of life. 
As soon as a man and a woman unite, a distribution 
of functions takes place. Some are proper to the 
husband and others to the wife; hence they supply 
one another's needs, each contributing his special 

W. N. B. 18 
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gifts to the common stock. It is thus that utility and 
pleasure seem alike to be found in this friendship; 
but its basis will be virtue too, if the husband and 
wife are virtuous, as each of them has his or her 
proper virtue, and they will both deliglit in what is 
virtuous. 

It seems too tliat children are a lK)nd of union 
between them ; hence such marriages as are childless 
are more easily dissolved, as children are the common 
blessing of both parents, and such community of 
interest is the bond of union between them. 

To ask liow husband and wife and friends in 
gcuemi should live togetlier, iH, it a]»pear8, notliing 
else than to ask liow it is just for them to live ; for 
justice is clearly not tlie same thing between one 
friend and another as towards a stranger or a com- 
rade or a fellow-traveller. 
Chap. XV. There are three kinds of friendship, as has been 
1^^^ said at the outset, and in each of them the friendship 
friendflhip may be constituted upon terms either of equality or of 
p. 260. superiority and inferiority ; for people who are equals 
in goo4lness may become Mends, or a better person 
may become the friend of a worse, and it is the same 
with pleasant people, and with people whose friend- 
ship rests upon utility, as their services may be either 
equal or different It is proper then that those who 
are equals should show themselves equal by an equality 
of love and of everything else, and those who are 
unequal by such a feeling to others as is proportionate 
to the superiority of each. 
Compiaiuu Complaiiits and bickerings occur either exclu- 
i^gl M***' sively or most frequently in a friendship which 
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depends upon utility, and it is reasonable that ^'^^^ juf^^j^i^ 
should be so. For where the basis of friendship is 
virtuoy friends are eager to do good to one another 
as a mark of virtue and friendship. Wliere tlieir 
rivalry takes this form, there is no room for accu- 
sations or bickerings ; for nobody takes it ill that a 
person loves him and ti*eats him well; on the con- 
trary, if he is a man of good feelhig, he requites a 
kindness. Nor will the superior person find fault 
with his friend, as he obtains his desire ; for in such 
a friendship each of the friends desires the other's 
good. 

Again, such quari*clling hardly ever arises in a 
friendship of which pleasure is the motive ; for botli 
parties get what they long for, if it is their great 
pleasure to live together. But one of them would 
make himself ridiculous if lie were to complain of the 
other for not giving him pleasure, when he might 
leave off living in his company. 

It is such friendship as is based u^iou utility that 
gives rise to complahits; for as the parties in their 
dealings with each other have an eye to profit, each 
of them always wants the larger share, and imagines 
himself to possess less than is his due, and complains 
of not obtaining all that he requires and deserves, 
when it is impossible for the benefactor to supply all 
that the recipient of the benefaction requires. 

It seems that, as justice is twofold, being partly 
unwritten and partly embodied in law, the friendship Moral and 
which depends upon utility is eitlier moral or legal, jJdSJa. 
ie. is bdued eiiher upon character or upon convention, •^p- 
Complaints then occur most frequently, if the tefms 

18—2 
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of friendship are not the same when it is dissolved as 
Beqnitai when it is formed. By legal friendship I mean such 
Uoiiit" as is formed on stated conditions, wliether it be 
absolutely commercial, demanding cash payments, or 
more liberal in respect of time but still requiring a 
certain covenanted quid pro quo. In this friendship 
the debt is clear and indisputable, but tlie delay of 
which it admits is an element of friendliness. Accord- 
ingly some states do not recognise actions for debt 
It is held that» if people have made a contract wluch 
prcsup|)oses good faith on boUi sides, they must take 
the cousoqucnccs of making it Moral friendship, 
on the other hand, has no stated conditions. If a gift 
or any otlior favour is bestowed ui)on a person, it is 
bestowed upon him as a friend ; but the giver expects 
to receive as much or more in return, regarding it 
not as a gift but as a loan. If he does not come out 
of the contract as well off as he was when he entered 
into it^ he will complain. The reason of liis complaint 
is that, although all people, or nearly all people, wish 
what is noble, they choose what is profitable, and it is 
noble to do good without expecting a return, but it is 
profitable to receive a benefaction. 

If a man has the power, it is his duty to return 
the full value of tlie services rendered to him, and to 
return it voluntarily ; for it is wrong to make a person 
a friend against his will. If the will is lacking, then 
we must suppose that we made a mistake in the first 
instance, and were the recipients of a benefaction 
from the wrong person i.c. not from a fi-iend or some 
one who meant to confer it ; we must therefore dis- 
solve the friendship, as if the service had been done 
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UR on cei*taiii 8hitod tcnu» of rciKiymout. In stipu- 
lating to make the payment we must assume that it 
will be in our power. to make it; for if it is not, the 
giver himself would not have expected to be repaid. 
We must pay therefore, if we have the power, but 
not otherwise. But it is our duty to consider in the 
first instance who it is that is benefited and what 
are the terms of the benefaction, that so we may 
sigree to accept it or not 

It may be questioned whetlier the return is to be 
measured by the benefit conferred upon the recipient, 
and should be made proportionate to it^ or should be 
measure<l by the benevolent intention of the bene- 
factor. For the recipients of a benefaction often 
adopt a depreciatory tone, pretending to have received 
from their benefactors services which did not cost the 
benefactors much, or which might 4iave been done 
them by others. Tlio boncfactore, on the contrary, 
urge that the services wore the groiitcst which it was 
in their power to render and such as could not have 
been rendered by others, and that they were rendered 
at a time of peril or some such urgent need. 

If then the basis of the friendship be utility, it 
would seem that the benefit done to the recipient is 
the true measure of repayment ; for it is the recipient 
who asks for the boon, and the benefactor assists him 
in the hope of receiving an equivalent. The service 
done then has been commensurate with the bene- 
faction received ; hence it is the duty of the recipient 
to repay the amount of his advance or even more, as 
this is the nobler course. 

But in such friendships as depend on virtue there 
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is uo room for complaints; it is Uie moral purpose of 
the benefactor which is, as it were, the measure of 
i*epayment^ for it is the moral purpose which deter- 
mines virtue or character. 
Cbap.xvi. Differences occur sUso in the friendshijxs in which 
^?d^ one party is superior to the other, for in such friend- 
*^P"- Blii|>s each i)arty claims a larger share, mid when he 
gets it, tlio friendship is dissolved. The better of the 
two friends tliinks a larger share is his due, as a 
larger share is a due of the good. So too does tlie 
more helpful, as it is admitted tliat^ if a person is 
useless, he ought not to have so much as one who is 
of use. The friendship (he says) ceases to be friend- 
ship and becomes mere public service, if tlio proceeds 
of the friendship are not pro|K)rtionate to the works 
of the friends ; for people suppose, that as in a com- 
mercial association the larger contributors are the 
larger recipients, so it ought to be in friendshiji. 

The needy or inferior person takes an opposite 
view. He argues that it is the jmrt of a good friend 
to assist the needy; for what (lie says) is the gooil of 
being the friend of a virtuous or i)Owerful j)erson, if 
one is to derive no benefit from it? 

It would seem that each is justified in his claim, 
and that each ought to receive a larger share as the 
result of the friendship, but not a larger share of the 
same things. The superior person ought to receive 
a larger sliare of honour, and the needy person a 
larger share of profit, as honour is tlie reward of 
virtue and beneficence, and money is the means of 
relieving distress. 

It appears that the same law holds good in j)oli- 
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tics. No honour is paid to the person who renders 
no service to the state; for that which the state has to 
give is commonly given to the benefactor of the state, 
and honour is that which the state has to give. For 
it is impossible for a person at one and the same time 
to make money out of the community, and to receive 
honour from it^ as nobody will submit to inferiority 
in all respects. We pay honour then to one who 
suflTers pecuniary loss by holding office, and we give 
money to one wlio is eager for a salary ; for it is the 
principle of proportion which effects equality andp.s6i. 
pi'cserves friendship, as hsui been said. 

Tills then is the true principle of association 
among unequal& If a person is benefited by another 
in purse or character, he must repay him in honour, 
as this is the repayment which it is in his power to 
make. For friendship looks for what is possible, not 
for what is proportionate or due to the merit of tlie 
Jrie^id; for there are cases where a duo return is out 
of the question, as in the honours paid to the Gods 
and to parents. In such cases while nobody could 
ever make a due return, a person is considered to be 
virtuous, if ho pays such regard as lies within his 
power. Hence it may be held that a son has no 
right to disown his father, although a father may 
disown his son ; for tlie son is a debtor, and must 
repay his debt^ and as, whatever he does, it is not 
adequate to his obligation, he is a perpetual debtor. 
But the creditor may dismiss his debtor, and if so, 
then a father may dismiss his son. At the same 
time it seems, I think, that nobody would ever desert 
a sou unless he were extraordinarily vicious; for 
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apart from the natural affection of fatiwr and sofi, it 
is human nature not to reject such support as his son 
may afford him in old age. But the son, if he is 
vicious, will look upon the duty of assisting his 
father as one which he should avoid, or at all events 
not eagerly embrace ; for the world in general wishes 
to receive benefits, but avoids the apparently unprofit- 
able tusk of conferring them. 



BOOK IX. 

Tjub limy l>o roganloil ns a Buflicieiit disciiBsion of Chap. l 
thcso qncstioiiR. But in all hotorogonoons^ friendBliiiMS |i^'2liJ[*'^ 
it is tho principle of proportion, as has been said, Mwiddiliiii. 
which equalizes and preserves the friendship. It is^*^' 
so in the political friendship or association, where a 
cobbler gets due value in exchange for Iiis shoe, and 
so does the weaver and any other tradesman. In 
this case a common measure has been provided by 
tho currency to which everything is referred, and by 
which everything is measured. But in the friendship 
of love it happens that the lover sometimes complains 
thaty when he is passionately in love, his love is not 
returned, although it may be there is nothing lovable 
in him, or that the object of love complains, as often 
happens, that his lover was once lavish in his promises 
and now does not perform any of them. 

Such cases occur because pleasure is the motive 

' By "heterogeneous friendships," as the context . shows, 
Aristotle means snch friendships as that of a lover and his 
beloved, in whicli the parties, although they seek some pleasure 
or profit eacb from the oUier, do not seek tlie santo pleasuro 
or profit 
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of the affection which the lover feels for the object of 
his love, and utility the motive of the affection which 
tlie other feels for his lover, and they do not botli 
realize their desires. For when these are the motives 
of friendship, it is dissolved as soon as the expecta- 
tions which induced the love are disappointed ; for it 
was not the |>ci'sons theniselyos, but their i)ossc8sions, 
that inspired the affection, and, as the possessions are 
not permanent, neither are the fiiendships. But a 
friendship which is a iriendship of character exists 
p. 252. per 86, and is pennanent^ as has been said. 
Caom of Again, differences arise between friends when one 

Mi!diig*^ gets fi*oni the other something that is not what ho 
idouiu!' ^^ii*<^; f^i' it is like getting nothuig at all, when a 
l)ei*son does not get what he wants. For instance, 
there was once a person who promised a present to a 
harpist, and promised that the Ix^tter he played, the 
larger should be his reward ; but next day when the 
harpist asked him to fulfil his promises, he said he 
had given him one pleasure^ in {layment for another. 
Now if this were what both wished for, it would be 
satisfiictory ; but if the one wished for pleasure and 
the other for gain, and if the one has his wish and 
the other has not, the agreement between them will 
not be rightly carried out; for it is what a person 
happens to want that he sets his heart upon, and to 
get this, but nothing dee, will he give the price. 
Value of A But it may be asked, Who is the proper person to 
UoiK how s^'^'lc *''*© value of a beneiuction ? Is it he who was 

^ Tlio pleasure which the harpist had received must be tlio 
pleasure of anticipating^ pay men t. 
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iu the firet instauce the autlior, or he who was iu the 
first instance the recipient of the beneiaction? Ito'by 
seems as if the author leaves it to the recipient to settled, 
settle the value. This, they say, was the practice 
of Protagoras, who, whenever he taught any subject, 
would tell his pupils to estimate the value of the 
knowledge in their own eyes, and would take just so 
much payment and no more. 

In such cases some people like the principle of " a 
stated wage"' ; but if a person first takes his fee, and 
then does not fulfil any of his promises, because ho has 
promised a great deal more than ho can peifonn, it 
is reasonable to censure him for not carrying out his 
professions. Tlie practice of taking jmyment in 
advance is probably forced upon the sophists, as 
otherwise nobody would pay them a fee for the 
knowledge wliich they impart Such people tlien lie 
open to reasonable censure, if they do not do tlio work 
for which they receive i»aynicnt But it may hupiKsn 
that there is no distinct agreement as to tlio service 
rendered. Suppose A confers a benefaction upon B 
for B*s own sake*, then A, as has been said, is not p. *2i>s. 
open to censure, as this is tlie character of a virtuous 
friendship. The return made must be such as corre- 
sponds to the moral purpose of the benefactor, as it 
is the moral purpose which constitutes a friend, or 

^ The weirds fuaBht d* dw^pi are tftken from a line of Hesiod 
which makes their meaning plain, 

luaBht d* dvhpi <l>Ck^ tlpijiAipof UpMot fam, 

"Epya Ka\ 'HfjJpai SOa 
* Heading bC avrovt. 
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constitutes virtue. It seems tliat tlie same principle 
would apply to people who have been engaged as 
mastei* andpupU in philosophy. Tlie value of pliilo- 
sopliical teaching cannot be measured in money, nor 
can an equivalent price be found for it We must, I 
thhik, be content if here, as in the wondiip of the 
Gods or the resi)ect shown to parents, we make such 
return as is hi our power. Suppose on the other 
hand the gift is not disinterested, but is made on the 
fixed condition of some return, it is, I thuik, right, if 
it be possible, that the return made should be such 
as in the eyes of both parties is proportionate to the 
value of the gift^ or, if this is imjiossiblo, it would 
seem to be not only necessary but just that it should 
be fixed by the original recipient For whatever was 
the amount of benefit which the recipient obtained, 
or the amount which he would have paid for the 
pleasure, the original benefactor, if he gets that 
amount in return, will have Ids due value from the 
recipient ; for this is clearly what takes place in the 
market^ and in some states there are laws prolubiting 
such actions as arise out of voluntary contracts, on 
the gromid that if a person has once trusted another 
he ought to conclude his contract with him in the 
same spirit in which he originally made it The idea 
is that he who received credit lias a better right to 
settle the value of the service done than he who gave 
it ; for as a rule jieople who possess a tiling do not 
set the same value on it as people who wish to 
acquire it, as we always look upon the things which 
we call our own and which we give away as being 
exceedingly valuable. Nevertheless the amount of 
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the exchange must be regulated by the value which 
the recipient seta upon the gifts received. Still 
perhaps it ought not to be fixed at the value which 
he sets upon it when it is in his hands, but at the 
value which he set upon it before he had it. 

Tliere are still certain questions which present a cuap. n. 
difficulty. For instance, Is the respect and obedience JfSumSS- 
due to a father unlimited ? or ought a person, if he is reUtinc to 
ill, to obey a physician, and ought he to vote for the ^ ^' 
l)est soldier rather titan far Jus father as general? 
Similarly, ought he to serve a friend rather than a 
virtuous man, and to repay a debt to a benefactor 
rather than make a present to a comrade, if he cannot 
do both? 

It is difficult perhaps to decide all sucli questions 
precisely, as the cases may vary indefinitely in im- 
portance or dignity or urgency. But it is evident at 
once tliat no one person can be entitled to imlimited 
respect As a general nde, it is a duty to repay 
services which have boon done to us ratlier than to 
confer favours on our comrades. We must behave as 
if we had incurred a debt^ and must pay our creditors 
in preference to making a present to our comrade. 
But even this rule is possibly open to exceptions. 
Suppose e.g. a person has been ransomed from the 
hands of brigands; is it his duty to ransom his 
ransomer in turn, whoever he may be, or to repay 
him, even if he has not been taken prisoner, when he 
claims repayment? or is it his duty rather to ransom 
his own lather ? It would seem that he ought rather 
to ransom his father. 

Tlie general rule Uien, as has been said, is that 
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the repayment of our debt is a duty^ but that if the 
honour, or urgent need, of making a present out- 
weiglis it» we must decide in favour of making the 
present rather than of repaying the debt For it 
sometimes liappens that there is an actmU unfairness 
in requiting the origimU service, when A has done a 
service to 2?, knowing hhn to be virtuous, and B is 
cidlcd to rciNiy A, whom ho bolicvos to bo a rascal. 
For there ai*e times when it is actually not right to 
do so much as lend money in return to one who has 
lent money to us. For it may liappen that A lent 
money to 2?, who is an honest man, exi>ecting to get 
it iKVck again, but that li knows yl to be vicious, and 
therefore docs not cxi>ect to get his money back, if 
then tliis be the true state of tlie case, the claim 
which A makes for a loan in return is not an equal 
or fair claim ; or if tliis is not the true state of the 
case, but the parties think it to be so, his conduct 
could not be called unreasonable, 
pp. 8, 87. ^^ <^i^ ^^1 repeat tlien tlie I'emark, which has 

been made several times before, viz. tliat argimients 
relating to human emotions and human actions, admit 
of a ncitlier greater nor less precision than tlie 
subjects with which they deal. 
Different ^^ 1^ ^^^^ euougli then that all i>eople cannot 

forma or^^ rightly claim the same resi)ect, nor can a father claim 
respect an uidimitcd respect, as 2^us himself does not receive 
to^i^ur unlimited sacrifices. But as the claims of parents, 
P***^"' brothera, comrades, and beneiuctors are all different, 
it is our duty to render to each class of people such 
respect as is natural and appropriate to them. This 
is in fact the principle wynm which we seem to act ; 
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for we invite our relations to a wedding, as they 
are concerned in the family, and therefore in all 
events of family interest, and we look upon relations 
for the same reason as haying the best right to meet 
at funerals in the family. 

It would seem to be an especial duty to aflTord^u^yo' 
our parents tlie means of living, as we owe it to them, andbou- 
and as it is more honourable to afford this kind of ^2^^. 
support to the authore of our being than to ourselves. 
It is a duty too to jiay honour to parents, as to the 
Qods, but not to jNiy it indiscriminately. Tlie same 
honour is not due to a father as to a mother, nor 
again is the same honour due to them as to a 
philosopher or a general, but the honour of a father 
or a mother, as the case may be. Again, it is a duty 
to pay our elders such honour as is due to their age, 
by rising to greet them, or by giving them the place 
of honour at the table and so on. To our comrades 
and brothers on the other hand wo should speak our 
mind frankly, and give them a shai*o of everything 
that belongs to us. Again, in our relation to our 
kinsfolk, our fellow-tribesmen, our fellow-citizens, 
and all other people, we should <lo our best to render 
them their due, and to estimate tlieir claims by 
considering the nearness of their connexion with us, 
and their character, or the services they have done 
us. It is comparatively easy to make such an esti- 
mate where people belong to the same cjass, but it is 
more troublesome where they belong to different 
classes. Still this is not a reason for giving up the 
attempt, we must make such a distinction as is 
possible. 
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GHip.m. Another questiou which presents a difficulty is 
^^^^ whether we ought, or ought not, to dissolve friend- 
'^' ships with people whose character is no longer what 
it once was. 

It appears that, if the motive of the friendship was 
utility or pleasure, then when the utility or the 
pleasure comes to an end, there is nothing unreason- 
able in dissolving the friendship. For it was the 
utility or tlie pleasure tliat we loved, and when they 
liave ceased to exist, it is only reasonable that our 
love should come to an end. But there would be 
ground for complaint^ if a person, whose affection was 
due to utility or pleasure, pretended tliat it was duo 
p. iBo. to character. For as wo said at the outttct^ difforonous 
arise bctyrcen friends most frequently when the actuail 
reason of tlie friendship is not the same as they 
suppose it to be. 

Now if a i>er8on A deceives himself into imagining 
that it is his character which wins him ^s affection, 
although there is nothing in ^s conduct wliich 
warrants such an idea, he has only himself to blame ; 
but if he is iuq>osed uiK)n by i/*s protonco, he has 
a right to complain of him as an impostor and to 
complain of him still more strongly tlian of a person 
who utters counterfeit coin, inasmuch as tlie felony 
affects what is more precious than a mere ixscuniary 
interest 

BtU iliei^e is tliis Jurther question. If we admit a 
l)erson to our friendship, believuig him to be a good 
man, and he turns out and is seen to be a rascal, is it 
still our duty to love him? But love, it may be 
answered, is an impossibility, as it is not everytliing. 
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but only the good that is lovable. A wicked person 
is not lovable, nor ought he to be loved; for it is not 
right for us to be lovers of the wicked, or to make 
ourselves like bad men ; but it has been already said p* ^7. 
tliat like loves like. 

Is it right in such circumstances to dissolve a 
friendship at once? Perhaps not in all cases, but 
only where the vice is incurable. If there is a 
possibility of reforming the friend who has gone 
wrong, it is a duty to help him in respect of his 
character oven more than in rcsiKX^t of his property, 
inasmuch as character is a better thing than property, 
and enters more closely into friendship. It would be 
admitted that, if a person dissolves a friendship in 
these circumstances, his action is not at all unreason- 
able. He was not a friend of the person as that 
person is now, and therefore if his friend has been 
metamorpliosed, and it is impossible to restore him, 
he abandons the friendship. 

Again, sup^ioso A retains his original character, 
and B becomes more moral or vastly suiierior to A in 
virtue; is it right for B to treat ^ as a friend? It is 
impossible, I think, for him to treat him so. The 
case becomes clearest, if tliere is a wide discrepancy 
between the two friends. It may liappon so in the 
friendships of boyhood; for if one of two friends 
remains a boy in mind, and the other is a fully 
developed man, how can they be friends, if they do 
not sympathise with each other in their tastes or in 
their pleasures and pains ? There will be no personal 
sympathy between them, and without sympatliy it is p. sis?. 
impossible, as we saw, to be friends, as it is imiK)6sibIe 
w, N, E, 19 
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for two i)eople to live together. But tliis i& a point 
which has been already discussed. 

Is it right then, wJi^m two friends cease to be 
sympcUhetiCf for one to treat the other as not being 
in any sense more an alien than if he had never 
become a friend? The answer seems to be that we 
must not forget the old intimacy, but as wo thuik it a 
duty to gratify friends rather than HtrangcrSy so wo 
ouglit to show some consideration for old friends in 
virtue of the ^last friendship, provided that the dissolu- 
tion of iriendsliip is not duo to some extraordinary vice. 
Chap. iv. The origin of friendly relations to our friends and 

i^veof Qf i\^Q chan\cteristic marks of friendship seems to Ho 
friciMliiaii , m* % 

ttxiNumioii in our rchition to oursolvos. lor a friend may bo 
^ *^^**' defined as ono wlio wishes and does wliat is good, or 
what seems to be good, to another for the other^s 
sake, or who wishes the existence and life of his 
friend for the friend's sake. This is tlie feeling of 
mothers towards tlieir cliildren, and of friends who 
have had a quarrel towards each other. Or again, a 
friend may be defined as one wlio lives witli another 
and shares his desires, or as one who symiiatliisctt 
wiQi anotlier in his sorrows and joys, as is pre- 
eminently the case with mothers in rekUion to their 
cliildren. But it is one or the other of tliese 
characteristics which constitutes the definition of 
friendship. They are all found in the relation of tlie 
virtuous man to himself, and in the relation of other 
men to themselves, in so far as they afiect to be good. 

p. 72. For it seems, as has been said, that virtue and the 
virtuous man are the measure of everything ; for the 
virtuous man is at unity with himself, and desires 
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the same things with his whole heart He therefore 
wishes what is good or what appears to be good for 
himself, and effects it, as a good man naturally carries 
out what is good, and he does so for his own sake, 
Le« for the sake of the intellectual part of his nature, 
which seems to be in every man his true self* Also 
he wishes his own life and preservation, and especially 
the life and preservation of the part of himself by 
which he thinks. For existence is a good thing for 
the virtuous man, and everybody wishes what is good 
for himself ; but nobody desires to lose his personality 
even on condition that uotliing should be wanting to 
his new personality, although this condition is not 
inconceifXJible, as Qod even now possesses thcf supreme 
good; he desires it only on condition of being what- 
ever he now is, and it would seem tliat the thinking 
faculty is the man's true self, or is more nearly 
his true self than anything else is. 

Such a person wishes to live with himsolf. It is 
pleasant for him to do so; for the memories of the 
past are pleasant^ and he has good hopes, i.e. pleasant 
hopes, of the future. His mind too is full of specula- 
tions, ho sympathises with himself preeminently in 
pain and pleasure ; for the same things are pleasant 
or pahiful to him always, they do not vary, as he 
experiences, it may be said, few regrets. As tlien all 
these conditions are realized in tlie relation of a 
virtuous man to himself and as he has the same 
relation to his friend as to himself (for his friend is 
a second self) it seems that friendship consists in one 
or other of these conditions, and that they in whom 
these conditions are realized are frienda 

19—2 
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Self-love. Wliether it is possible or not for a man to be a 
friend of himself is a question which may be left for 
the present It would seem to be possible in so fiu* 
as two or more of the specified conditions exists and 
because the ftiendship of one man for another in its 
extreme form is comparable to the friendship or love 
of a man for himself On the other hand it appears 
that these conditions exist in tlie majority of people, 
although they are bad people. Perhaps then we may 
conclude that these conditions are found in such 
people only so far as they please themsdyes, and 
Seifiove suppose themsclTes to be good. For if a person is 
tothT^^'^ utterly bad and impious, tlieso conditions do not 
wiekiMi. exist; thoy do not oven apiicar to exist But it may 
be said practically that they do not exist in any bad 
people; for such people are at variance with them- 
selves, and while desiring one set of things, wish for 
something else. Tliey are e.g. incontinent people; 
they choose, not what seems to themselves good, but 
what is pleasant, although it is ii\jurious, or they are 
so cowardly and lazy that thoy abstain from doing 
what they think to bo best for themselves, "or tlicy 
are people whose moral depravity lias led tliem to 
commit terrible crimes, and they hate and shun life 
and put an end to themselves. 

Vicious people seek companions to spend their 
days with and try to escape from themselves ; for 
when they are alone, there are many disagreeable 
things which they recaU, and others which they 
anticipate, but when they are in the company of 
other people, they forget them. Tliere is nothing 
lovable in them, and tlierefore they have no feeling of 
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love for themselves, uor do suck people sympathise 
with themselves in joy or sorrow; for their soul is 
divided against itself, one part being pained — so 
vicious is it — ^at abstaining from certain things, and 
the other part being pleased, one part pulling this 
way, and the other tliat way, as if they would tear 
the man asunder. Or if it is impossible to feel paui 
and pleasure simultaneously, it is not long at all 
events before the vicious man is pained at having 
been pleased and could have wished that he had not 
enjoyed such pleasures; for the wicked are full of 
regrets. 

It appears tlien that tlie wicked man has not a 
friendly disposition even to himself, as there is nothing 
lovable in him, and it follows that if this comlition is 
a condition of extreme misery, we must strain ever}' 
nerve to avoid wickedness, and must make it our 
ambition to be virtuous ; for then we shall stand in a 
friendly relation to ourselves, and shall become the 
friends of others. 

Goodwill resembles friendship, but it is not the Cuap.v. 
same thing; for goodwill, unlike friendship, may he^^fri^. 
directed towards people who are unknown to us, and ^v- 
who do not know that we wish them well, as has been p. 940. 
already said. 

Again, goodwill is not the same thing as affection ; Goociwfli 
for it does not imply intensity of feeling or desire, l^ectioii. 
which are concomitajits of affection. 

Again, while affection implies familiarity, the feel- 
ing of goodwill may arise in a moment, as e.g. when 
we feel goodwill towards competitors in the games. 
We wish them well and we sympathise with them. 
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but we should not thiuk of giving thcin pmctical 
kelp; for as we said, goodwill arises in a moment^ 
. and it implies no more than a superficial regard. 
Goodwill then may be said to be the germ of 
friendsliip, as the pleasure which wo feel in looking 
upon a i>er8on is tlie germ of love. Nobody falls in 
love, unless he has first felt dcliglit in the beauty of 
the ];>erson whom he loves; but it does not foUow 
that one who feels delight in a person's beauty falls 
in love, unless he longs for hhn even in absence and 
desires his presence. So too it is impossible for 
people to bo friends, unless tliey have come to feel 
goodwill to eacli other; but it does not follow that^ if 
people wish each other well, they are friends ; for wo 
merely wish the good of those to whom wo feel 
goodwill, we should not think of giving them practical 
help or of taking serious trouble in their behalf It 
may bo said then metaphorically^ that goodwUl is 
unproductive friendship, but by lai)se of time and 
familiarity it may become friendship, although not 
Oritiiu fi( such friendship as is bused on utility or pleasure ; for 
goodwill. j|^|(||Q|i utility nor pleasure is a jiossiblo basis of 
goodwill. It is tme that if A has received a bene- 
faction fi*om B, he renders liis goodwill to jB as a 
return for the services done him, and it is only right 
for him to make such a return. But if A wishes to 
confer a benefaction on B in the hope of gaining 
some advantage by his help, it seems that he does not 
wish well to B, but rather to himself, as in fact he is 

^ A *' metaphor" in Aristotlo's sense is any iiso of a wonl that 
is not i>orfoctIy natural and straightforward 
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not Bb friendy if his motiye in courting him is the 
desire to get something out of him. On the whole 
however it may be said that goodwill, when it arises, 
depends on some sort of yirtue or goodness. It arises 
when we look on a person as noble or brave and so 
on, as we said in the case of competitors in thep-298. 
games. 

Unanimity too, appears to be a mark of friend- Chap.vi. 
ship; but if so, unanimity is not mere unity of^f^J^Jf 
opinion, as this may exist among people even if they jJ/^*°^' 
do not know one another. Nor do we speak of 
persons who are united in judgment on any subject, 
e.g. on astronomy, as unanimous; for unanimity on 
these subjects is not a mark of friendship; but we 
speak of states as unanimous when they are united in 
judgment upon their interests, and have the same 
purposes and pursue a common policy. 

It is thus when i)eople agree upon practical 
matters that they are said to be unanimous, cRpedally 
when they agree upon such practical matters as are 
important and as are capable of belonging to both 
parties or to all. Thus a state is unanimous when all UnAnimi^ 
the citizens are in favour of making the olBSces of 
state elective, or of forming an alliance with the 
Lacedaemonians, or of electing Pittacus governor, 
Pittacus himself having been at the time willing to 
govern. 

But when each of two parties wishes to be 
governor like Eteodes and Polynices in the Phoe-^ 
nissae^, there is not unanimity but discord; for 

^ Tlie icene in the Phoeniaae of Boripides beginning nt v. 686 
will sufficiently explain tills allusion. 
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iiuanimity doos not mean that boUi imrtieB cutortaiii 
the same view wliatever it may be, but that tbejr 
entertain the same view as to the way of carrying it 
out, aa when the masses and the upper classes agree 
iu desiring the government of the best citizens ; fiir 
then they all gain their desire. 

Unanimity then^ appears to be political frieudsbip, 
and indeed it is often so described, as it touches the 
interests and concerns of life. Such unanimity can 
exist only among the virtuous; for they are unani- 
mous both in themselves' and in their relation to 
each other. They are anchored, as it were, immovably, 
as their wishes are permanent, and do not obb and 
flow like the Euripus ; the objects of their wishes are 
just and profitable, and they all agree in desuriug 
these objects. 

It is impossible for bad men to be unanimous^ as 
it is impossible for them to be friends, except to a 
slight extent; for each desires an advantage over the 
other in all profits, and seeks to avoid his sliare of 
labours and public services, and while each iieraon 
wishes to gain uniuir advantage and to oscajK) a fair 
share of duty, he criticizes and thwarts liis neighbours' 
actions; for unless they keep an eye upon each otiier, 
their community is destroyed. The consequence is 
that they are always in a state of discord, each 
insistuig that the other shall do what is just, and 
neither wishmg to do it himself. 



^ Roadiiig drf. 

* To apeak of a porsou as '* unaniDious iu liimsolf " is rather a 
Greek than au English mode of oxpressiou. 
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It Beems that beuefectors are better friends to the Ghaf. yil 
recipients of their beue&ctions than are the recipients ^n^' 
to their benefiu^rSy and as this is a surprising fact^ ^^'^^^^ 
people try to account for it pients of 

The usual explanation is that the benefactors are u<^*^ 
creditors and the recipients debtors. Hence as In the 
case of loans tlie debtors would be glad if their 
creditors ceased to exist, but the creditors look 
anxiously to the safety of the debtors, so benefactors 
dcfliro the existence of the redpionts of their bene- 
fitctions, in tlie hope of receiving a return for the 
favours they have done them, but the debtors are not 
anxious to repay the debt 

Supposing this to be the explanation, Epicharmus 
would perhaps say that to give it is to take a low 
view of mankind ; but it seems to be true to human 
nature, as people have generally short memories, and 
are more eager to receive benefits than to confor 
them. 

It would scorn, however, that the reason lies 
deeper down in the nature of things. It is not like 
the reason which makes creditors care for their 
debtors ; for they have no affection for their debtors, 
and if they feel a wish for their safety, it is only in 
the hope of recovering the debt But people who 
have conferred benefactions upon others feel love and 
affection for the recipients of their benefactions, even 
if these recipients do not and cannot do them any 
service. The same law holds good among artisans. 
Every artisan feels greater affection for his own work, 
than the work, if it were endowed with life, would 
feel for him. But nowhere I think is it so true as in 
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the case of poets ; they liave an extraordinary affoction 
for their own poems, and are as fond of them as if 
they were their children. 

It seems to be much the same with bene&ctors. 
The recipient of the benefaction is their work, and 
therefore they feel a greater affection for their work, 
than the work feels for its author. The reason is that 
existence is an object of desire and love to everybody, 
but we exist by activity i.e. by living and acting; the 
author of a work then may be said to* exist by 
activity ; he is therefore fond of his work, because he 
is fond of existenca 

This airoction of the author for his work is a 
mittuiil law; for that which exists iMitontitUly is 
proved by the work to exist actively. It is also true 
that in the eyes of the benefactor the performance of 
his action is noble; he therefore delights in the 
person who affords him tlie opportunity of displaying 
it The recipient of the benefaction, on the other 
hand, finds no nobleness, but at the best only profit, 
in its author, and profit is less pleasant and lovable 
than nobleness. 

Again, it is activity in the present which is 
pleasant, hope for the future, and recollection of the 
past; but nothing is so pleasant or so lovable as the 
exercise of activity. Now a person who has conferred 
a benefit finds that his work is permanent, for noble- 
ness is longlived. But if he receives a benefitctioi^ 
the profit is transitory. The memory too of noble 
deeds is pleasant, but that of useful deeds is less 
pleasant, if pleasant at all. It seems to be just the 
opposite with the expectation. Again, the feeling of 
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affection is a sort of activo, but the receiving of it a sort 
of jmssiye, condition, and the feeling and exercise of 
affection naturally accompany superiority in the action. 

Again, we are all most fond of such things as 
have cost ns trouble. Thus people who have made 
money are always fonder of it than people who have 
inherited it Accordingly, as it takes no trouble to 
receive a benefaction, but is hard work to confer one, 
benefactors are more affectionate than the recipients 
of Inmrfactions. Tliis is the reason why mothers arc 
more devoted to their children than fathers; it is 
that they suffer more in giving them birth and arc 
more certain that they are their own. But this 
certainly belongs also to benefactors. 

It is often asked whether one ought to loveCHAP.vui. 
oneself or somebody else most ^^^''llJ^ve 

We censure people who are exceedingly fond of iiSiweif or 
tliomselves, and call them "lovers of self' l)y way of 3^«M»«r7 
reproach ; for it seems that a l)ad man has an eye to 
his own interest in all that he does, and all the more 
in proportion to his greater viciousness. Accordingly 
it is a charge against him that he does nothing 
without an eye to his own interest The virtuous 
man, on the other hand, is moved by a motive of 
nobleness, and the better he is, the more strongly hd 
is so moved; he acts in the interest of his friend, 
disregarding his own. 

tThe facts of life are at variance with these theories 
as indeed we might expect; for we ought, it is said^ 
to love our best friend best; but the best friend is he 
who, when he wishes the good of another, wishes it 
for the other^s sake, and wishes it even if nobody will 
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know his wish. But these conditions and all such 
others as are characteristic of friendship^ are best 
realized in the relation of a man to liimself ; for it 

P- ^^' has been said that all the characteristics of friendship 
in the relation of a man to other men are derived 
from Ills relation to himself. All the proTerbial 
sayings agree witii this view, such as " Friends have 
one soul/' '^Friends* goods are common goods," 
^Equality is friendship/' and "Charity b^ns at 
liome"; for all these conditions exist preeminently in 
relation to oneself, as every one is his own best 
friend, and therefore must love himself best 

It is not unnatural to ask, Which of those two 
linos of urguniont ought wo to follow, as thoro is 
something convincing in both f Perliaps then it will 
be well to analyse them and to determine how fiur 
and in what sense they are respectively true. Now 
the truth will I tliink become dear, if we ascertain 

Naiureof the meaning of the word "self-love" in them both. 

■dMove. Yfi^Qj^ i)eople use it as a term of reproach, they give 
the name "lovers of self" to people who assign 
themselves a larger share of money, honours, and 
bodily pleasures than belongs to them. These are 
the objects of desire to men in general It is tlioao 
that they conceive to be the liighest goods, on these 
that they set their hearts, and it is for these therefore 
that they contend. Thus people who are eager to 
get an undue share of these things gratify their 
desires and emotions generally, or, in other words, 
the irrational parts of the soul. This is the character 
of men in general, and hence as men in general are 
bad, the term "self-love'' has come to be used in a 



v) 
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bad sense. It is right then to censure people who 
are loyers of self in this sense. It is easy to see that 
people ordinarily apply the term ^^self-loye" to those 
who assign themselyes an undue share of such things 
as money, honour, and pleasure; for if a person were 
to set his heart always on preeminence in doing what 
is just or temperate or yirtuous in any other respect, 
and were always and by all means to reserye to 
himself the noble part^ nobody would accuse him of 
solf-loye or censure him for it Yet it would seem 
ihat such a i)or8on is conspicuously a loyor of self. 
At all oyotits he assigns to liimself what is in the 
highest sense good, and gratifies the supreme part of 
his nature and yields it an unqualified obedience. 
But as it is tlie supreme part of a state or any other 
corporation which seems to be in the truest sense the 
state or corporation itself, so it is with a man. 
Accordingly he is in the truest sense a loyer of self, 
who loycs and gratifies the supremo part of his 
being. 

Again, a person is called continent and incontinent 
according as reason is, or is noty the ruling fiftculty in 
his being. But to say this is to say that the reason 
is the man. Also it is when we act most rationally 
that we are held in the truest sense to haye acted 
ourselves, and to haye acted yoluntarily. 

It is perfectly clear then that it is the rational 
part of a man which is the man himself, and that it is 
the yirtuous man who feels the most affection for this 
part It follows that the virtuous man is a loyer of 
self, although not in the sense in which a man who is 
censured for self-loye is a lover of self, but in a sense 
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differing from it as widely as a life directed by reasou 
differs. from a life directed by emotion, and as the 
desire for what is noble differs from a desire for what 
seems to be one's interest 

Now if people set their hearts preeminently upon 
noble actions^ we all approve and applaud them ; but 
if all people were eager in pursuit of what is uoUe 
and exerted tliemselves to the utmost to do the 
noblest deeds, then the state would have all its wants 
supplied, and an individual citissen would have the 
greatest of all goods, assuming that virtue is the 
greatest good. We conclude then that a good man 
ouglit to bo a lover of self, as by his noble deeds he 
will benefit Iiinisclf and servo otiiors, but tliat tlio 
wicked man ouglit not to bo a lover of self, us ho will 
nvjuro liimself and oUier people too by following his 
evil passions. 

In the bad man then there is a discrepancy 
between what he ought to do and what he does, 
whereas the virtuous man does what he ought to do; 
for reason always chooses wliat is best for itself, and 
tlie good man is obedient to his reason. 

It is true of the virtuous man that he will act. 
often in the interest of his friends and of his country, 
and, if need be, will even die for them. He wUl 
surrender money, honour, and all the goods for which 
tlie world contends, reserving only nobleness for 
himself, as he would rather eiyoy an intense pleasure 
for a sliort time tliau a moderate pleasure long, and 
would mther live one year nobly than many years 
indifferently, and would rather perform one noble 
and lofty action than many poor actions. This is 
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true of one who lays down his life for another ; he 
chooses great nobleness for his own* Such a man 
will surrender riches gladly if only he may enrich his 
friends ; for then while his friend gets the money, ho 
gets the nobleness, and so assigns the greater good to 
himself. 

It is the same with honour and offices of state. 
All these he will surrender to his friend, but the 
surrender is noble and laudable in his eyes. 

It is reasonable then to call such a man yirtuous, 
as ho prefers nobleness to everything. Ho may oven 
surrender tlie opportunity of action to his friend. It 
may be nobler for him to inspire his friend to act 
than to act himself. 

Wherever then the virtuous man deserves praise, 
it is clear that he assigns to himself a preponderant 
share of noble conduct In this sense then it is right 
to be a lover of self, but not in the sense in which 
ordinary jiooplo love themselves. 

Another question in dispute is whether tlio happy Chap. ix. 
man will need friends or not P«» **»® 

lllljiny nuui 

It is sometimes said that people, whose lives are need 
fortunate and independent^ have no need of friends, 
as they are already in possession of all good things. 
As being independent then they have no need of 
anything more, whereas a friend is like a second self, 
who supplies what it is not in our own power to 
supply. Hence the saying 

''Let but God bless us, what's the good of friends?^" 
But it looks absurd to assign all good things to 

^ Uuripidos, Oretieit mi. 
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the happy man, and yet not to asagii friends— the 
greatest as it seems of all external goods. If it is 
more a friend's part to do good than to receive it^ if 
beneficence is the part of the good man or of yirtQe, 
and if it is nobler to do good to one's friends than to 
strangers, the virtuous man will need somebody to do 
good ta Accordingly it is sometimes asked whether 
we need friends more in times of prosperity or in 
times of adversity, the idea being that an unfortunate 
man needs somebody to do him a service, and a 
fortunate man somebody for him to do good ta 
Again, it is I think absurd to place the fortunate 
man in solitude, as nobody would clioose to possess 
idl good thhigs by himself. For man is a social bdiig^ 
and disiiosed to live witli oUiers. It follows that Uio 
fortunate man must live in society, as he possesses all 
natural goods. But it is clearly better to spend one's 
days with friends and virtuous people than with 
strangers, who may not be virtuous. It follows 
therefore that the happy man has need of friends. 
What is the meaning then of the first view^ and 
hi what sense is it true? It may be suggested that 
in the ordinary view friends are regarded as people 
who can be useftd. Now the fortunate man will not 
need friends of this kind, as he already possesses all 
iliat is good, nor will he need fiiends to give him 
pleasure, or he will nec^ them but little; for as his 
life is pleasant in ttseffy it has no need of adventitious 
pleasure. But as he does not need friends of this 
kind, it looks as if he did not need friends at all. 

^ i.e. tlie view that Uie happy man has no need of friends. 
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But this, I think, is not true, for it has been stated at p. ia. 
the outset that happiness is a form of actiyity, and it 
is clear that an activity is always coming into being, 
and does not already exist, like a piece of property. 
But if happiness consists in life and activity, and the 
activity of the good man is virtuous and pleasant in 
itself, as has been said at the outset, if there is ap-^- 
pleasure in the sense that a thing is our own, and if 
we are better able to contemplate others than our- 
selves, and to contemplate the actions of others than 
our omi, it follows that the actions of virtuous 
people, if they are friends, are pleasant to the good, 
as they contain both the elements' which are naturally 
pleasant The fortunate man then will need friends 
of thib kind, as it is his choice to contemplate such 
actions as are good and belong to himself; for the 
actions of the good man who is his friend answer to 
this description. 

Again, it is supposed that the happy man must 
have a pleasant life. Now life is hard, if it be lived 
in solitude, as it is difficult for a man easily to 
maintain a constant activity by himself, but it is 
comparatively easy in the society of others and in 
relation to them. 

The activity in rdatian to otiiers then will bo 
more continuous, and it is pleasant in itself. It 
ought to be so in the case of the fortunate man ; for 
a virtuous man qtia virtuous man delights in virtuous 



^ The two elements are (1) that our friend's actions are good, 
(2) that ihey belong to us, our fneud being, as Aristotle says, '* a 
second selfl** 

W. M. £. 20 
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actions, but is ofTeuded at vicious actions^ as a 
musician feels pleasure iu good wusic aud pain at 
bad music. 

There is a certain discipline too in virtue which 
may be derived from living in good society, as 
Tlieognis^ says. 

But if we look more deeply into tlie nature of 
thiiigSy it seems that a virtuous frieml is naturally 
i>.2o. desirable to a virtuous man; for that which is 
naturally good, as has been said, is good and pleasant 
Eiiiieiitiiii in itself to the virtuous man. But while life among 
iifo!^ the lower animals is defined by the faculty of sensa- 
tion, it is defined among men by tlio fiiculty of 
sensation or thought But a fiiculty is intcUiffible 
only by reference to its activity. It is upon the 
activity that the fiiculty essentially depends. It 
seems then that life consists essentially in sensation 
or thought. 

Again, life is a thing that is good and pleasant in 
itself, for it possesses the definiteness' which is of the 
nature of the good ; but that which is naturally good 
is good also to the virtuous man. It is as being a 
natural good that life seems to be pleasant to 
everybody. But in speaking of life as pleasant, we 
must not take a vicious or corrupt life, or a life of 
pain ; for such a life is indefinite, as are its conditions. 
But we will try to clear up the subject of pain 

1 Tho Haying of Thooguis iaffk^v flip yap iw ia$ka^ which ift 
quoted p. 179, 1. 19, may be taken as illuBtrating Um opinion. 

' Tho idea of '' dofinitenoss*' or " limitation" as a characteristic 
of the good is Pythagoruaii. Cp. to yap kokov tov airr/pov, «i ol 
UvBay6p€un c?/ca(uy, Tu d uya$ov tov v*WfpaafA4ifov, p. 29, IL 32 — 34. 
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hereafter. Life itself is good and pleasant It seetns 
to be so from the fact that it is desired by people, 
and especially by the yirtuous and fortunate ; for it is 
to them that life is most desirable, as it is theirs 
which is tlie most fortunate life. One who sees 
l>crcoivos that he sees, and one who hears that ho 
hears, and one who walks that he walks, and similarly 
in all our activities there is something in us which 
perceives that we exercise the activity ; and if so, it 
follows that we can perceive that we perceive, and 
understand that we understand. But to perceive or 
understand that we perceive or understand, is to 
perceive or understand that we exist' ; for existence 
consists, as we said, in perceiving or understanding. 

But the perception or sensation of life is a pleasure 
in itself; for life is naturally a good, and it is a 
pleasure to perceive good existing in oneself. life 
is an object of desire, and to none so desirable as to 
the good, because existence is to them good and 
pleasant ; for they feel a pleasure in their consdousnoss 
of what is good in itself. But the virtuous man stands 
in the same relation to his friend as to himself ; for 
his friend is a second self. As then everyone desires his 
own existence, so or similarly he desires the existence 
of his friend. But the desirableness of existence, as p. S9i. 
we saw, lies in the sense of one's own goodness, such 
a sensation being pleasant in itself. We require 
therefore the consciousness of our friend's existence, 

^ Sir A. Grant justly regards this statement of '* the absolute . 
unity of existence with thought" as anticipating tho Cartesian 
formula, Qtgiio, ergo turn. 

20—2 
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ami this w« HbaS get I9 Birng whk lini mmd mbo- 
dafem^wkkkimmciiaimaliMaiidtiMM^ Ibrk 
woolii ateHft thai tiy» h wWl we meuk when we 
: (if imn^ logetker in the case of ■wii» we do iioi 
. aft DL the case of cattle^ mtnij oocapying the 
same fiw^iS-groaaiL 

If tibe fiirtmmle mmi then find:^ exk4em» deonOile 
m ibmM^ as bifiiiig mftlorallj good ami pfeasant^ ami if 
a (iriemFs exiatence is moch the same as one's own, it 
fijOowft Aal a frknd wiD be a desirable thing. Boi 
that whidk is diesirable a man ought to posseaa^ or, if 
he doi» m)4 pomeai it» he will be so fiyr defidenL 
We cimdmie thordiire that» if a iMarson is to be 
liiqipf , be win need Tirtmimi firiendsL 
CteAT. X. b it oar daty then to make the largest possible 
number of firtemk? or is it with friendship genemlfy, 
as with the friendship of hoqutality, where it has 
been neatly said 

"^Giie mt aot BMay firMud^ aor gife mm noae^* 

ie. win it hero too be proper ndther to be fin^^Iess 
nor again to liaTe an exceasiTe number of friends ? 

In the case of friends whose fri^idsliip we make 
from a motire of expediency the rule is a perfectly 
proper one, as it is a laborious task to return the 
aenrices of a number of people, nor is life long 
enough for tlie task. A larger number of such 
friends then than are suffid^it for one's own life 
would be superfluous and prejudicial to noble living ; 
they are therefore unnecessary. 

Again, of those whom we make friends as being 

1 Hetiod,*Ep>a Ml 'HfUpoi, 713. 
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pleasant or sweet to us, few are enough, as a little 
sweetening is enough in our diet 

But if we take the case of virtuous friends it may 
be asked, Should they be as numerous as possible, or 
is there a fixed limitation to the size of a circle of 
friends, as there is to the size of a state ? For ten 
people would not be enough to compose a state; on 
the other hand, if the population rose to a hundred 
thousand, it would cease to be a state. It may be 
suggested, however, diat the number of citizens is 
not a single fixed amount, but may be anything 
within certain definite limits. So too there will be a 
definite limit to the number of friends. It wiU, I 
think, be the highest number with whom a person 
could liva For it is community of life which we saw 
to be the especial characteristic of friendship, and it 
is easy to see that a person cannot live with a number 
of people and distribute himself among them* 

Again, a person's friends must thomsolvofl I>o 
frion<ls of each other, if they are all to pass their 
days together, and this is a condition which can 
hanlly exist among a number of people. It is hard 
for a person to sympathise fittingly with a number of 
people in their joys and sorrows ; for it will probably 
happen that at the very time when he is called 
upon to rejoice with one he will be called upon to 
sorrow with another. 

Perhaps it is well then not to try to have the 
largest possible number of friends, but to have only 
so many as are sufiicient for community of life, as it 
would seem to be impossible to be a devoted friend 
of a number of people. Hence it is impossible to be 
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iu love with seyeral people ; for love is in its intentimi 
a sort of exaggerated friendship, and it is impoaaiUe 
to feel this exaggerated friendship except for an 
individual. So too it is impossible to be the devoted 
friend of more than a few peopla lliis is what 
seems to be practically the casa We do not find 
that people have a number of friends who are as 
intimate wiUi them as comrades. The classical 
friendships^ of story too have all been friendships 
between two persons. 

People who have a host of friends, and who take 
everybody to their arms, seem to be nobody's friends, 
unless indccil in the sense in wliich all fellow-dtisetis 
are friends ; and if tlicy have a host of friends, we call 
them complatsant peopla 

Although then as a fellow-dtissen it is possible for 

one to be the friend of a number of people and yet 

not to be complaisant^ but to be truly virtuous, it is 

impossible to be the friend of a number of people as 

being virtuous and deserving of friendslup for tlieir 

own saka Wo must bo content if we can find only a 

few people who deserve such friendship. 

CuAP. XI. • It remains to ask, Is it hi tunes of pros^ierity or in 

^^ times of adversity tliat friends are morts needed? 

are mora Wc require them at both times ; for in adversity we 

^f^^^ly need assistance, and hi prosperity wc need ixx>plc to 

oiMiu ad. ]{Ye with and to do goocl to, as it is presumably our 

wish to do good. 

Friendship then is more necessary in times of 

* Such 08 the friendship of Achilles and Patroclus or of 
Daiuon and Pythiaa. 



veraiiy. 
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adversity; therefore in adversity we want friends to 
help us; but it is nobler in times of prosperity; 
therefore in times of prosperity we look for good 
people, as it is more desirable to do them services, 
and to live in their society. For the mere presence 
of friends is pleasant even in adversity, as pain is 
alleviated by the sympathy of friends. Accordingly 
it may be doubted whether they take part of the 
burden as it were upon themselves, or it is rather the 
pleasure of their presence, and the thought of tlieir 
sympathy, which diminishes the pain we feel 

We need not now discuss whether this or some- 
thing else is the cause of the alleviation. It is clear, 
at all events, that the fact is as we state it. But it 
seems that the presence of friends is a source partly 
of comfort and partly of pain, lliere is a pleasure in 
the mere sight of friends, especially when one is in 
ailversity, and something too of support against 
sorrow; for the look and voice of a friend arc 
consoling to us if ho be a person of tact^ as he knows 
our character and the sources of our pleasure and 
pain. On the other hand it is painful to perceive 
that a person is pained at oiir own adversity, as 
everybody avoids being a cause of pain to his friends. 
Accordingly jHsoplo of a counigoous nature shrink 
from involving their friends in their pain, and such a 
person, unless he be extraordinarily indifferent to 
pain, cannot endure the pain which he causes them, 
nor can he in any way put up with people whoso 
sympathy takes the form of lamentation, as he is not 
fond of indulging in lamentation himself It is only 
weak women and effeminate men who take delight in 
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such people as display their sympathy by their 
groans and who love them as friends and sympathi- 
sers in their sorrow. But it is evident that we ought 
always to imitate one who is better than ourselves. 

The presence of friends in seasons of prosperity is 
a pleasant means of passing the time, and not only 
so, but it suggests the idea that t!iey take pleasure in 
our own goods. It would seem a duty then to be 
forward in inviting friends to share our good fortune, 
as tliere is a nobleness in conferring benefactions, 
but to be slow in inviting them to share our ill 
fortune, as it is a duty to give them as small a share 
of our evils as possible, whence tlie saying 

^Kiioiigh thiit I luu wrotoliod^" 

But the time when wo should be most ready to 
call them to our side is the time when it is probable 
that at Uie cost of but slight personal inconvenience 
they will have a chance of doing us a great service. 

On the other hand, it is, I think, proper for us to 
go to our friends when they are in trouble, even if 
tliey do not send for us, and to make a point of going, 
as it is a friendly act to do good, especially to those 
who are in need and have made no claim upon us; 
for this is the nobler and pleasanter course for both. 
It is proper too to be forward in helping them to 
enjoy themselves, as this again is a service that 
friends may render, but to be less forward in seeking 

^ Tho words of Jocasta iu Uie Oedipui Tyrannui 1061 

aXir vovova ryw, 

lire in House, though nut exactly in form, the aauio uh Uiiii 
quotation. 
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to get ei\joyinent for ourselves, as there is nothing 
noble in being forward to receive benefits. Still we 
musty I think, be on our guard against seeming 
churlish, as sometimes happens, in rejecting their 
services. 

It appears then that the presence of friends is 
universally desirable. 

Nothing is so welcome to people who are in love Chap. xu. 
as the sight of one another. There is no sense, that ^of^' 
thoy choose in preference to this, as it is upon this i*'o " 
more than upon anything else that the cxiHtcnco and fri«ii<iHiiiii 
creation of their love depends. May we not say then ^' *^^^' 
tliat there is notliing which friends desire so much as 
community of life ? For the essence of friendship is 
association. 

Again, a man stands in the same relation to his 
fnend as to himself; but the sense of his own 
existence is desirable ; so too then is that of the 
existence of his friend. The activity of friends too 
is realized in living together. It is only reasonable 
therefore that they should desire community of life. 

Again, whatever it is that people regard as con- 
stituting existence, whatever it is that is their object 
in desiring life, it is in this that they wish to live with 
their friends. Accordingly some people are com- 
panions in drinking, others in gambling, others in 
gymnastic exercises, or in the chase or in philosophy, 
and each class spends its days in that for which it 
cares more than for anything else in life ; for as it is 
their wish to live with their friends, they do the 
things and participate in the things which seem to 
them to constitute a common life. 
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Thus the friendship of the bad proves to be 
vicious ; for as they are unstable, they participate in 
what is bad, and become vicious by a process of 
mutual assimilation. But the friendship of the 
virtuous is virtuous; it grows as their intercourse 
grows, and they seem to be morally elevated by the 
exercise of their activity and by the correction of 
each other's faults ; for each models himself upon the 
pleasing features of the other^s character, whence the 
saying 

*'Prom good men learn good life'." 

TIlis may l)e reganled as a sufficient discussion of 
fHondship or love. Wo will priKXXMl to discuHS plea* 
sure. 

' A saying of Thoogntii. Cp. p. 174 L 31. 
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It is natural, I thiuk, to discuss pleasure next; Ohaf.i. 
for it seems that there is, in a preeminent degree, an ^***''*'*- 
aflinity between pleasure and our human nature, and 
that is the reason why, in tlie education of the young, 
we steer their course by the rudders of pleasure and 
pain. It seems too that there is no more important 
element in the formation of a virtuous character than 
a rightly directed sense of pleasure and dislike; for 
pleasure and pain are coextensive with life, and they 
exercise a powerful influence in promoting virtue and 
happiness of life, as we choose what is pleasant and 
avoid what is painful. 

Considering, then, the importance of these ques- 
tions, it would seem to be clearly a duty not to pass 
them over, especiaUy as they admit of much disimto. 
For some people say that the good' is pleasure ; |[U«*^^ 
others, on the contrary, that pleasure is something gomi. 
utterly bad, whether, as is possible, they are convinced 
that it really is so, or they think it better in the 
hiterest of human life to represent pleasure as an 
evil, even if it is not so, feeling that men are generally 
inclined to pleasure, and are the slaves of their 

^ Arifttotlo ill tliis 1)ook R)icak8 of ''Uio good'' {rayaB^w), mean- 
ing the highest good or iummum banum. 
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•^ pleasures, and tliat it is a duty therefore to lead th^n 

^^* in the contrary direction, as they will so arrive at the 

•^ mean or proper Rtede. 

But I venture to think tliat tliis is not a right 
statement of the case. For in matters of the emotions 
and actions theories are not so trustworthy as fiicts ; 
and thus, when theories disagree with the facts of 
perception, they fall into contempt, and involve the 
truth itself in their destruction. For if a person 
censures pleasure and yet is seen at times to make 
pleasure his aim, he is thought to incline to pleasure 
as being entirely desirable; for it is beyond the 
l)ower of ordinary people to make distinctions. It 
seems then the true theories are exceedingly useful, 
not only as the means of knowledge but as guides of 
life; for as being in harmony with facts, they are 
believed, and being believed they encourage people 
who understand them to r^ilate tlieir lives in 
accordance with them. 

Enough then of such considerations; let us review 
the various doctrines of pleasure. 
Chap. h. Eudoxus held Uiat pleasure wiis the good, because 
^a^^ he saw that all things, whether rational or irrational, 
^^^^ make pleasure their aim. He argued tliat in all 
cases that which is desirable is good, and that which 
is most desirable is most good ; hence tlie fiict of all 
things being drawn to the same object is an indication 
that that object is the best for all, as everytliing 
discovers what is good for itself in the same vray as 
it discovers food ; but' that that which is good for all, 
and is the aim of all, is the good. 
> Headiug d<. 
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His theories were accepted, not so much for their 
intrinsic value as for the excellence of his moral 
character; for he was regarded as a person of 
exemplary temperance. It seemed then that he did 
not put forward these views as being a votary of 
pleasure, but that the truth was really as he said. 
Ue held that this truth resulted with equal clearness 
from a consideration of the opposite of pleasure; for 
as pain is something which everybody should avoid, 
so too its opposite is something which everybody 
should desire. lie argued that a thing is in the 
highest degree desirable, if we do not desire it for 
any ulterior reason, or with any ulterior motive, and 
this is admittedly the case with pleasure; for if a 
IH3rson is pleased, nobody asks the further question. 
What is his motive in being pleased? a fact which 
proves that pleasure is desirable in itself. And 
fiirtlior that the addition of pleasure to any good, 
ag. to just or temperate conduct^ renders that goo<l 
more desirable, and it follows tiiat if the good is 
augmented by a thing, that thing must itself be a 
good. 

It seems then that this argument proves pleasure Pieamire 
to be a good, but not to be a good in a higher sense *"* '**^*^ 
than anything else; for any good whatever is more 
desirable with the addition of another good than 
when it stands alone. It is by a precisely similar, 
argument that Plato tries to prove tliat pleasure is 
not the good. Pleasure (he says) is not the chief 
good, for the pleasant life is more desirable with the 
addition of prudence than without it; but if the 
combination is better, pleasure is not the good, as 
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ilie good itself caimot be uiade more desirable by 
any addition. 

But it is dear that, if pleasure is not the good, 
neither can anything else be ivhich is made more 
desirable by tlie addition of any absolute good. 
What is it then ivhich is incapable of such addition, 
but at the same time admits of our parUdiiating in 
it? For it is a good of this kind which is tlie object 
of our research. 
Deriroaud People wlio arguc on the other hand that that 
^ which all tilings aim at is not a good may be said to 

talk nonsense ; for we accept the Universal opuuon as 
true, and one who upsets our trust in the universal 
opinion will find it hard to put forward any opinion 
that is more trustworthy. If it were only unintelligent 
beings that longed for pleasure, there would be some- 
thing in what he says ; but if intelligent beings also 
long for it^ how can it be so? It is probable that 
even in the lower creatures there is some natural' 
principle which is superior to the creatures themselves, 
and aims at their proper good. 
Ariniinouu Nor does it seem that tliose people fairly meet 
y^Lxn the argument drawn from the opposite of pleasure. 
^^ ^ They say it does not follow that^ if pain is an evil, 
pleasure is a good, as not only i& one evil opposed to 
anotlier, but both are opposed to that which is. 
neitlier one nor the other, but a neutral UcUe. This 
is true enough, but it does not apply to pleasure and 
pain. For if both pleasure and pain were evil, it 
would have been a duty to avoid both, and if ndther 

^ 'I caniiot help thinking that 6yaBw ought to be omitted from 
the text. 
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were evil, it i¥ould have been a duty not to avoid 
either, or not to avoid one more than the other; 
whereas in &ct it is clear that i)eople avoid one as an 
evil, and desire the other as a good. It follows then 
that pleasure and ptAn are opposed to each other as ] 
good and evil. 

Nor again does it follow that^ if pleasure is not a 
quality, neither is it a good, for the activities of virtue 
are not qualities, nor is happiness. 

It is argued too that good is definite, but pleasure 
is indefinite, as it admits of degrees. 

Now if the ground of this opinion is that it is 
XK)6sible to be pleased in a ffreater or a less degree, 
the same thing is true of justice and the other 
virtues. For here it is evident that we speak of 
persons as possessing the several virtues in a greater 
or less degree; some people are just and courageous 
in a greater or less dogroo than others, and it is 
IKiHsiblo to act with a greater or loss dogroo of 
justice and tcmi>eranco. 

If however the meaning is that the indefiniteness 
resides in the pleasures, this is, I think, not the true 
explanation, supposing that some pleasures are mixed 
and others unmixed \ 

Again', health is definite, yet it admits of degrees; 
and why should it not be so with pleasure? For 
health is not the same symmetry or proportion of 

' Arlsiotlo, foUowing Plato's theory of " mixed " and "un- 
mf zorl " ploMorm, nrgnos ilmt ft is only micfi lAessiires m uro 
^ mixed'' which can bo said to possess the charaoior of 'Mn- 
dofinitoness." Op. PhiUhtu p. 52. 

* Reading leal ri jmoXvci. 
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olemeiita in all people, nor is it always uniform in the 
same persou ; it admits of relaxation up to a certain 
point, and of different degrees, without ceasing to be 
health. Something of the same kind then may be 
also true of pleasure. 

Again, tJie opponents of pleamire^ looking upon 
the good as iK3rfect or complete, and the processes of 
movement and production as imperfect or incomplete, 
try to prove that pleasure is motion or production* 
But they are wrong, I tliink, nor is pleasure a motion 
at all. For quickness and slowness are cliaracteristic^ 
it seems, of every motion, either absolutely, as of the 
motion of the universe, or else relatively, but neither 
of them is a condition inherent in ]>loasuro. It is 
)K)ssible to become pleased, as it is to become angry, 
quickly, but not to be pleased quickly or relatively, 
i.e. in comparison with somebody else, as it is to waUc 
or to grow quickly and so on. The transition th^ 
to a state of pleasure may be quick or slow, but the 
active experience of pleasure, i.e. the state of being 
pleased, cannot be quick. 
I'luaanra In what scusc, too, can pleasure be a process of pro- 

lu^MOM ductiou ? It is apparently not the case that anything 
dilution ^^^^ ^ produced out of anything ; it is the case that a 
thing is resolved into that out of which it is produced. 
Also, pain is the destruction of that of which jilea- 
sure is the production. It is said too that pain is 
a deficiency of the natural state, and pleasure its 
satisfiiction. But this deficiency and this satisfaction 
are emotions of tlie body. If, then, pleasure is a 
satisfaction of tlie natural state, it follows that the 
part whicli is the seat of the satisfaction will feel 
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pleasure Le. the body. But this seems not to be the 
case. We conclude therefore that pleasure is not a 
satisfaction of the natural state, although one may 
feel pleasure while the process of satisfaction is going 
on, as he may feel pain while undergoing* an opera- 
tion. 

This view of pleasure, viz. tJiat it is a process of 
sati^acttan, seems to have originated in the pleasures 
and pains of eating and drinking, as in them we first 
feel a deficiency and an antecedent pain, and then 
fool pleasure at the satisfaction. But this is not true 
of all pleasures; tlie pleasures of mathematics ag. 
have no such antecedent pain, nor among the plea- 
sures of the senses have those of the smell, nor again 
many sounds and sights, memories and hopes. What 
is there then of which these will be processes of pro- 
duction ? For in them there has been no deficiency 
to be satisfied. 

But if tiie histanco of unmoral pleasures bo 
adduced to prove tiuU pleasure is a had Udng^ we 
may answer that these are not really pleasant They 
may be pleasant to people who are in a bad condition, 
but it must not be hiferred that they are pleasant 
except to such people, any more than that things are 
healthful or sweet or bitter in themselves, because 
they are so to invalids, or that tilings are white, 
because they appear so to people who are sufiering 
from ophthalmia. 

Perhaps the truth may be stated thus: P leasure s 
are desirable, but not if they are immoral in their 

^ It is hardly likely that rrfiy6/ifw>r is the true reading; but I 
have tried to give such sense as can be made of it 

W. N. E. 21 
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origin, juBt as wealtU is pleasant^ but not if it be 
obtained at tko post of turning traitor to ono*B country, 
or health, but not at the cost of eating any food, 
however disagreeable. Or it may be said thi^ plea- 
sures are of different kinds, those which are noble in 
their origin arc different from those which are 
dislionourable, and it is impossible to ei^oy tlie 
pleasure of the just man without being just^ or tliat 
of the musician without being musical, and so on. 
The distinction drawn between a friend and a flatterer 
seems to bring out clearly the truth tliat pleasure Is 
not a good, or that tliere ai*e pleasures of different 
kinds; for it seems that while tlie object of tlie 
friend in social intercourse is good, tliat of tlie 
flatterer is pleasure, and wliile tlie flatterer is cen- 
sured, the friend for his disinterestedness is praised. 

Again, nobody would choose to live all his life 
with the mind of a child, although he should eiyoy 
the pleasures of childhood to the utmost, or to 
delight in doing what is utterly shameful, aJthougb 
he were never to suffer jmin for doing it Tlierc are 
many things too npon whiqli we should set our 
hearts, even if they brought no pleasure witli tliem, 
e.g. sight, memory, knowledge, and the possession 
of the virtues; and if it be true that these are 
necessarily attended by pleasures, it is immaterial, 
as we should desire them even if no pleasure resulted 
from tliem. It seems to be dear then tliat pleasure 
is not the good, nor is every pleasure desirable, and 
that there are some pleasures which are desirable in 
themselves, and they differ in kind or in origin from 
the others. 
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We may regard thili as a sufBcient account of 
such views as are Iield in regard to pleasure and 
pain. 

But the nature or character of pleasure will be CnAP.m. 
more clearly seen, if we resume our argument from phimm. 
the beginning. 

It seems that the act of sight is perfect or com- 
plete at any time; it does not lack anything which 
will afterwards be produced, and wUl make it perfect 
of its kind. Pleasure appears to resemble sight in 
this respect; it is a whole, nor is it possible at any 
time to find a pleasure which will be made perfect of 
its kind by increased duration. 

It follows that pleasure is not a motion; for^^*><»« ' 
every motion takes a certain time, and aims at a motion or 



certain end. Thus the builder's art is perfect orpJSS^Uon. 
complete when it has accomplished its object It is 
complete, either in respect of the whole time which 
the building took, or in respect of the moment wJmti 
it ims completed. But in the various parts of the 
time the various processes or motions are imperfect 
and different in kind from the whole and from one 
another; for the setting of the stones is different 
from the fluting of the pillar, and both from the 
building of the temple m a wlhoUj and whereas tlie 
building of the temple is complete, nothing being 
wanting to the object proposed, that of the basement 
.and the triglyph is incomplete, as each is only the 
building of a part of the temple. These processes 
or motions are therefore different in kind, and 
it is impossible at any time when the building is 
going on to find a motion which is complete or 

21—2 
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lK3rfcct of its kind. Suck a motioiii if found at all, 
mil be found only in tlio whole Uma 

It is much the same mth walking or any other 
process. For here again, although all locomotion is 
a motion from one place to anoUier, there are difforent 
kinds of locomotion, such as flying, walking, jumping^ 
and the like. And not only so, but walking itself is 
of different kinds; for the starting-point and tlie 
goal are not the same fai the whole course, and in a 
part of it, or in one part of the course and in another ; 
nor is it the same thing to cross one line as to cross 
anotlier; for it is not only that a i)erson crosses a 
line, but the line which he crosses is in a certain 
place, and one lino is in a difTcrent plaeo from 
another. 

The subject of motion has been accurately dis- 
cussed in another treatise'. Motion is apparently 
not complete in any and every period of time; on 
the contrary, most motions are incomplete and diffe- 
rent in kind, inasmuch as the startuig-point and the 
goal constitute a difference of kind. Fl^su^on tlie 
other hand seems to be complete or perfect of its 
kind in any and every period of time. 

It IS dear then that motion and pleasure must bo 
distinct from one another, and that pleasure is some- 
thing which is whole and perfect 

Another reason for holding tliis view is that 
motion is impossible except in a period of time, but 
pleasure is not; for the pleasure of a moment is a 
whole. 

^ <f>vaucri oKpdaaif, Books m. aqq. 
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It is clear from thoBO considerations that pleasure 
is not rightly described as a motion or process of 
production, for such a description is not appropriate 
to all things but only to such as are divisible into 
parts and are not wholes. For there is no process of 
production in an act of sight or in a mathematical 
point or in a unit^ nor is any one of these things a 
motion or a process of production. It follows that 
there is no such process m pleasure, as it is a whole. 

Again, every sense exercises its activity upon its Chap.iv. 
own object, and the activity is perfect only when the STowSt 
sense itself is in a sound condition, and the object is Mtinty. 
the noblest that falls within the domain of that sense ; 
for this seems to be preeminently tlie character of 
the perfect activity. We may say that it makes no 
difference whether we speak of the sense itself or 
of the organ in which it resides as exercising the 
activity; in every instance the activity is highest 
when the iKirt which acts is in tlie best condition, aud 
the object upon which it acts is the highest of the 
objects which fall within its domain. Such an activity 
• will not only be the most perfect, but the most 
pleasant; for there is pleasure in all sensation, and 
similarly in all thought and speculation, and the 
activity will bo plcasantest when it is most i)erfect> 
and it will be most perfect when it is the activity of 
the part being in a sound condition and acting upon 
the most excellent of the objects that fall within its 
domain. 

Pleasure perfects the activity, but not hi the 
same vmy in wliicli the excellence of the sense or of 
the objed; of sense perfects it, just as health is the 
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cauBO of our being iii a healthy state in one Bense and 
the doctor is the cause of it in auotlier. 

It is clear that every sense has its proper pleasure ; 
for we speak of pleasant sights, pleasant sounds and 
so on. It is clear too that the pleasure is greatest 
when the sense is best> and its object is best ; but if 
the sentient subject and the sensible object are at 
their best, there will always be pleasure so long as 
there is a subject to act and an object to be acted upon. 
When it is said that pleasure i>erfect8 tlie activity, 
it is not as a state or quality inherent in the subject 
but as a perfection superadded to it, like the bloom 
of youth to i^eople in the prime of lifa 

So long then as the object of thought or sensation 
and tlie critical or contemplative subject are such as 
they ought to be, there will be pleasure hi the exerdae 
of the activity ; for this is the natural result if the 
agent and tlie patient remain in the same relation to 
each other, 
imnoosi- It may be asked then, How is it that nobody feels 

ooutLnoos pleasure continuously? It is probably because we 
iiicainiro. ^^^^ wcary. Unman beings are incai)able of con- 
tinuous activity, and as the activity comes to an end, 
so does the pleasure; for it is a concomitant of the 
activity. It is for the same reason that some things 
give pleasure when tliey are new, but give less 
pleasure afterwards; for the intelligence is called 
. into play at first, and applies itself to its object with 
intense activity, as when wc look a person fiill in the 
face in order to recognize him, but afterwanls tlie 
activity ceases to be so intense and becomes remiss, 
and consequently the pleasure also fiules away. 
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It may be supposed that everybody desires plea- 
sure, for^ everybody clings to life. But life is a 
species of activity and a person's activity displays 
itself in the sphere and with the means which are 
after his own heart Tlius a musician exercises his 
ears in listening to music, a student his intellect in 
speculation, and so on. 

But pleasure perfects the activities ; it therefore' 
perfects life, which is the'aim of human desire. It is 
reasonable then to aim at pleasure, as it perfects life 
in each of us, and life is an object of desire. 

Whether we desire life for the sake of pleasure or Cha». v. 
pleasure for the sake of life, is a question which may aJaufo? 
be dismissed for the moment. For it appears that 
pleasure and life are yoked together and do not 
admit of separation, as pleasure is impossible with- 
out activity and every activity is perfected by plea- 
sure. 

If this be so, it seems to follow tliat pleasures are ^/^yg^t 
of difTerent kinds, as we hold that things which are Un^f 
different in kind are perfected by things which are 
themselves different in kind. For this is apparently 
the rule in the works of nature or of art, e.g. animals, 
trees, pictures, statues, a house, or a piece of furniture. 
Similarly we hold that energies which are different in 
kind are perfected by things which arc also different 
in kind. 

Now the pleasures of the intellect are different . 
from the pleasures of the senses, and these again are j 
different in kind from one another. It follows that / 

^ Roadhig oTL * Heading d$. 
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the pleasores which perfect them will alao be dif- 
ferent 

This condosion would appear alao to result from 
the intimate connexion of each pleasure with the 
activity which it iierfects. For the activity is in- 
creased by its proper pleasure, as if the activity is 
pleasant, wo are more likely to arrive at a true 
judgment or an accurate result in any matter. It is 
BO e.g. with people who are fond of geometry ; they 
make better geometricians and understand the various 
problems of geometry better than otlier people. It 
18 so too with people who are fond of music or 
architecture or miy other subject ; their progress in 
their iiarUcukir subject is du^ to Uio pleasure whidi 
they take in it Pleasure hdiw to increase activity, 
and that which helps to increase a tiling must be 
closely connected with it Where things then are 
different in kind, the tilings which are closely con- 
nected with them will also be different in kind. 

This becomes still clearer when we observe that 
^*^' tlie pleasures which spring from one activity are 
impediments to the exercise of another. Tlius people 
who are fond of the flute are incapable of attending 
to an argument, if they hear somebody playuig the 
flute, as they take a greater pleasure in flute-playing 
than in the activity which they are called to exercise 
at the moment; hence tlie pleasure of the flute- 
playing destroys their argumentative activity. Much 
the same result occurs in other cases, when a person 
exercises his activity on two subjects simultaneously; 
the pleasanter of the two drives out the other, 
especially if it be much the pleasanter, until the 
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activity of the other disappears. Accordingly, if we 
take intense delight in anything, we cannot do any- 
thing else at all. Itjs paly when we do not care 
much for a thing that we do sometEing else as well, 
just as i^eople who eat sweetmeats in the theatres do 
so most when tho actors are bad. 

As the pleasure then which is proper to an PieMorM 
activity refines it and gives it greater permanence ^mtuT 
and excellence, wlule alien pleasures impair it, it is ■«"^**«»- 
clear that there is a wide diiTcronce between these 
pleasures. It may almost be said that the pleasures 
which are alien to it have the same efToct as the pains 
which are proper to it; for the pains which are 
proper to an activity destroy it, as, when a person 
finds writing or thinking unpleasant and jyainful, he 
does not write or does not think, as the case may be. 

The pleasures and pains then which are proper to 
an activity have opiiosito effects upon it. I mean by 
''proi)er" such as are the consequences of tlie activity 
per se. But it has been already stated that alien 
pleasures have much the same efiect as pain; they 
are destructive of the activity, although not destruc- 
tive of it in the same way. 

Again, as the activities differ in goodness and 
badness, some being desirable, some undesirable, and 
some neither the one nor the other, so it is with 
pleasures, as every activity has its proper pleasure. 
Thus_the_ pleasure .^vhichJb proper to a.. virtuous _, 
activity is good, and that which is. proper to. a. low. _ 
activity is vicious. For the desires of what is noble 
are'^Uiemselves laudable, the desires of what is dis- 
graceful are censurable; but the pleasures which 
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reside in tlie activities are more strictly proper to 
them than the desires, as tlie latter are distinct' from 
the activities in time and nature, but the former are 
closely related in time to the activities^ and are so 
diflScult to distinguish from them that it is a question 
ivhether the activity is identical ivith the pleasure. 

It seems however tliat pleasure is not tlie same 
thing as thought or sensation ; it would be strange if 
it were so ; but tlie imjxxssibility of separating them 
makes some people regard them as the same. 

As tlie activities then are different^ so are the 
pleasures. Sight is different from or superior to 
touch in purity, hearing and smell ai*o superior to 
taste; there is a corresi)onding diircrence therefore 
in their pleasures. The pleasures of the uitellect too 
are diiferent from or superior to these, and there are 
different kinds of pleasures of the senses or of the 
intellect It seems that there is a pleasure, as there 
is a function, which is prosier to every living thing, 
viz. Uie pleasure inherent in its activity. If we 
consider individual living things, we see tliis is so; 
for the i)leasures of a horse, a dog, and a man are 
different^ and as Heraclitus says, '^a donkey would 
choose a bundle of hay in preference to gold; for 
fodder is pleasanter to donkey? than gold." 

As the pleasures then of beings who are different 
in kind are themselves different in kind, it would be 
reasonable to suppose that there is no difference 
between the pleasures of the same beings. But there 



' The desire is distinct from the activity iu tamo, as being 
antecedent to it, and in nature, as being less complete in itself. 
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is a wide difference, at least in the case of men ; the 
same things give pleasure to some people and pain 
to others, to some they are painful and hateful, to 
others pleasant and lovable. This is true of sweet 
things; the same things do not seem sweet to a person 
in a fever and to a person in good health, nor does 
the same thing seem hot to an invalid and to a person 
in a good physical condition. It is much the same 
with other things as well. 

But in all these cases it seems that the thing i^iatioti o( 
really is what it appears to the virtuous man to ba L^"*^ 
But if tliis is a true statement of the case, as it seems ^^'^ 
to be, if virtue or the good man qua good is the 
measure of everything, it follows that it is such 
pleasures as appear pleasures to the good man that 
are really pleasures, and the things which afford him 
delight that are really pleasant It is no wonder if 
what ho finds disagreeable seems pleasant to some- 
body else, as men are liable to many corruptions and 
defilements ; but such things are not pleasant except 
to these people, and to them only when they are in 
this condition. , 

It is clear then that we must not speak of 
pleasures which are admitted to be disgraceful as 
pleasures, except in relation to i)cople who are 
thoroughly corrupt. But the question remains, Among 
such pleasures as are seen to be good, what is the 
character or nature of the pleasures that deserve to 
be called the proper pleasures of Man ? It is plain, 
I think, from a consideration of the activities; for 
the activities bring pleasures in their train. Wliether 
then there is one activity or there are several be- 
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longing to tho perfect and fortunate man, it is the 

pleasures wliicli perfect Uiese activities tliat would be 

strictly described as tlie proper pleasures of Man. All 

oilier pleasures are only in a secondary or fiuctioual 

sense the pleasures of Man, as are all other actiyities. 

CHAF.vir After tliis discussion of the kinds of^Yirtu e and 

^^nl friendship and pleasure it i-emains to give a sketch of 

p. 5. happiness^ since we defined happiness as the end of 

human thmgs. W e shall shorten our. account .pf it if 

we begin by recapitulating our previous remarks. 

We said tliat happmcss is not a moral state; for, 

if it were, it would be predicable of one who spends 

his whole life in sleep, living tlie life of a vegetable, 

or of one who is utterly niisoniblo. If tliuii wo 

cannot accept this view if we must ratlier define 

H^ppiiMos happiness as an activity of some kind, as has been 

^ty. said before, and if activities are either necessary 

p. 16. and desirable as a means to something else or 

desirable in themselves, it is clear that we must 

define happiness as belonging to the class of activities 

which are desirable in themselves, and not desirable 

as means to something else; for happiness has no 

want^ it is self-sufficient 

Again, activities are desirable in themselves, if 
nothing is expected from them beyond the activity. 
This seems to be the case witli virtuous actions, as 
the practice of what is noble and virtuous is a thing 
desirable in itself. It seems to be the case also with 
such amusements as are pleasant, we do not desire 
them as means to other things ; for tliey often do us 
harm rather than good by making us careless about 
our pei*80U8 and our property. Such imstimcs are 
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generally tlie resources of those whom the world calls 
happy. Accordingly people who are clever at such 
pastimes are generally iK)puIar in the courts of 
despots, as they make themselves pleasant to the 
despot in the matters which are the objects of his 
desire, and what he wants is to pass the time 
pleasantly. 

The reason wliy these things are regarded as 
elements of happiness is that people who occupy high 
positions devote their leisure to them. But such 
people are not, T think, a criterion. For a high 
position is no guarantee of virtue or intellect, which 
are tlie sources on which virtuous activities depend. 
And if these people, who have never tasted a pure 
and liberal pleasure, have recourse to tlie pleasures of 
the body, it must not be inferred that these pleasures 
are preferable; for even children suppose that such 
things as are vahied or honoured among them are 
lK»t It is only roasonablo then tliat^ as men and 
children differ in their cstiniato of what is honourable, 
BO should good and bad people. 

As has been frequently said, therefore, it is the 
things which are honourable and pleasant to the 
virtuous man that are really honourable and pleasant 
But everybody feels the activity which accords with 
his own moral state to be most desirable, and accord- 
ingly^ the virtuous mtm regards the activity in 
accordance with virtue as most desirable. 

Happiness then does not consist in amusement 
It would be i)aradoxical to hold that the end of 

^ Reading d^. 
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human life is amtiseineut^ and that we should toil and 
sufier all our life for the sake of amusing ourselves. 
For we may be said to desire all things as means to 
something else except indeed happiness, as happiness 
is the end or perfect state. 

It appears to be foolish and utterly childish to 
take serious trouble and pains for tlie sake of 
amusement But to amuso oneself with a view to 
being serious seems to be rights as Anacharais says ; 
for amusement J8_a_kind of ^relaxation, and it is 
because^we cannot^ work for ever that we neeil 
CS^suuttion. 
BoUxatioii. Relaxation then is not an end. We ei\joy it as a 
moans to activity; but it seems that the liappy life is 
a life of virtue, and such a life is serious, it is not 
one of mere amusement. We speak of serious^ 
tilings too (for aerioua tilings are virtuona) as better 
than things which are ridiculous and amusing, and of 
the activity of the better part of man's being or of 
the better man as always the more virtuous. But 
tlie activity of tiiat which is better is necessarily 
higher and happier. Anybody can ei\joy bodily plea- 
sures, a slave can ei\]oy tiiem as much as the best of 
men ; but nobody would allow that a slave is capable 
of happiness unless he is capable of life'; for Ju^pi* 
ness consists not in such pastimes as I have been 
speaking of, but in virtuous activities, as has been 
already said. 

^ The argument depends upon the connexioo between awmt^4 
'^ seriousness " and anovlUnot^ which here hoTers in meaning be- 
tween "serious*' and ** virtuous." 

' Le. tho life of a free Athenian citizen. 
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If happiness consists in virtuous activity, it is only Ohap. vn. 
reasonable to suppose that it is the activity of the f^^ 
highest virtue, or in other words, of the best part of "cti^i^- 
our nature. Whether it is the reason or sometliing 
else which seems to exercise rule and authority by a 
natural right, and to have a conception of things 
noble and divine, either as being itself divine or as 
relatively the most divine part of our being, it is the 
activity of this part in accordance with its proper 
virtue which will be the perfect happiness. 

, It has been already stated^ that it is a speculative HappineM 
activity, ue. an cusHinty whidi iaJccJi Uie /arm q/'ii^?!Sii*" 
contemplation. This is a conclusion which would ^'^^' 
seem to agree witli our previous arguments and with 
the truth itself ; for the speculative is the liighest 
activity, as the intuitive reason is the highest of our 
faculties, and the objects with which the intuitive 
reason is concerned are the highest of things that can 
bo known. It is also the most continuous; for our 
speculation can more easily bo continuous than any 
kind of action. We consider too that pleasure is an 
essential element of happiness, and it is admitted 
that there is no virtuous activity so pleasant as the 
activity of wisdom or philosophic reflexion; at all 
events it appears that philosophy possesses pleasures 
of wonderful purity and certainty, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that people who possess knowledge pass 



^ The reference !• not clear; Sir A. Grant roggests, p. 21, 
IL 16—18; bat the general drift of Aristotle's argument in Book 
VI. haa tended to show the •peoolatiye or intellectual nature of 
happinoes. 
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their time more pleasantly than people who are 
seekers after truth. 

Self-sufficiency too, as it is called, is preeminently 
a characteristic of the speculative activity ; for the 
wise man, the just man, and all others, need the 
necessaries of life; but when they are adequately 
provided with these things, the just man needs 
people to whom and with whom he may do justice, 
so do tlie temperate man, the courageous man and 
everyone else; but the wise man is capable of specu- 
lation by himself, and the wiser he is, die more 
capable he is of such speculation. It is perhaps 
better for him in his speculation to have fellow- 
workers; but novortholoss ho is in the highest degree 
Bolf-sufllciont 

It would seem too that the speculative is the only 
activity which is loved for its own sake as it has no 
result except speculation, whereas firom all moral 
actions we gain something more or less besides Uie 
action itself. 
^MPgnoM Again, happiness, it seems, requires leisure; for 
Uie object of our business is leisure, as tlie object of 
war is the enjoyment of peace. Now Uie activity of 
the practical virtues is displayed in politics or war, 
and actions of this sort seem incompatible with 
leisure. This is absolutely true of military actions, 
as nobody desires war, or prepares to go to war, for 
its own sake. A ^lersou woultl bo n^rded as 
absolutely bloodthirsty if he were to make enemies 
of his friends for the mere sake of fighting and 
bloodshed. But the activity of the statesman too is 
incompatible with leisure. It aims at securing some- 
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thing beyond and apart from politics, viz. the power 
and honour or at least the happiness of the statesman 
himself and liis fellow citizens, which is different from 
the political activity and is proved to be different by 
our search for it as soniething diatviust. 

If thcu political and military actions are pre- 
eminent among virtuous actions in beauty and 
grandeur, if they are incompatible with leisure and 
aim at some end, and are not desired for their own 
sakes, if the activity of the intiutiv<r reason seems to 
bo sui)erior in seriousness as being speculative, and 
not to aim at any end beyond itself, and to have its 
proper pleasure, and if this pleasure enhances the 
activity, it follows that such self-sufficiency and power 
of leisure and absence of fatigue as are possible to a 
man and all the other attributes of felicity are found 
to be realized in this activity. This tlien will be the 
jicrfoct happiness of Man, if a perfect length of life is 
given it, for there is no imiK3rfection in happiness. 
But sudi a life will be too good for Man. He will 
ei\joy such a life not in virtue of his humanity but in 
virtue of some divine element within him, and the 
superiority of this activity to the activity of any other 
virtue will be proportionate to the superiority of tiiis 
divine element in man to his composite or material 
nature. 

If then the reason is divinp in comimrison with ^^^^ 
the rest of Man's nature, the life which accords with UTenMoo. 
reason will be divine in comparison with human life 
in general. Nor is it right to follow the advice of 
people who say that the thoughts of men should not 
be too high for humanity or the thoughts of mortals 
w. N. £. 22 
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too high for mortality ; for a mau, as far as in him 
lies, should seek immortality and do all that is in his 
power to live in accordance with the highest part of 
his nature, as, although that part is insignificant in 
size, yet in i>ower and honour it is far superior to all 
the rest 

It would Hooni too tliat this is tlio true self of 
ovoryonOi if a man's true self is his supremo or 
better i)art It would be absurd then tliat a •man 
should desire r ^^ the life which is properly his own 
but the life which properly belongs to some other 
being. The remark already made will be appropriate 
here. It is what is proper to everyone tliat is in its 
nature best and pleasantest for liim. It is the life 
which accords with reason tlien that will be best and 
pleasantest for Man, as a man's reason is in the 
highest sense himself. This will therefore be also the 
happiest life. 
Chap.yiil It is only in a secondary sense that tlie life which 
UTTimd s^ccords with other, ie, non-specukUivCj virtue can be 
iau ?*? said to be happy ; for the activities of such virtue are 
toe. hmnaii, tliei/ Juive no divhie elemaU. Our just or 

courageous actions or our virtuous actions of any 
kind we perform in relation to one another, when we 
observe the law of propriety in contracts and mutual 
services and the various moral actions and in our 
emotions. But all these actions apiiear to bo hunian 
afiairs. It seems too that moral virtue is in some 
respects actually the result of physical organization 
and is in many respects closely associated with the 
emotions. Again, prudence is indissolubly linked to 
moml virtue, and moral virtue to prudence, since the 
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principles of prudence are determined by the moral 
virtues, and moral rectitude is determined by pru- 
dence. But the moral virtues, as being inseparably 
united with the emotions, must have to do with the 
composite or material part of our nature^ and the 
virtues of tlio composite part of our ncUure are 
human, and not divine^ virtues. So too therefore is 
the life which accords with these virtues ; so too is 
the hai>i)ines8 whicli accords wiUh thenu 

But the happiness which consists in the cxer- 
cist of the i*eason is separated from these cntotions. 
It must be enough to say so mucli about it; for to 
discuss it in detail would take us beyond our present 
purpose. It would seem too to require external 
resources only to a small extent or to a less extent 
than moral virtue. It may be granted that botli will 
require the necessaries of life and will require them 
ecpially, oven if the politician devotes more trouble 
to his IxMly and his bodily welfare tliuu the phih)- 
soplicr; for the difference will not be important 
But there will be a great difference in respect of their 
activities. The liberal man will want money for tlie 
practice of liberality, and tlie just man for the requital 
of services which have been done him ; for our wishes, 
unless they are manifested in actions^ must always be 
obscure, and even iieople who are not just pretend 
that it is their wish to act justly. The courageous 
man too will want physical strength if he is to 
perform any virtuous action, and the temperate man 
liberty, as otherwise it will be impossible for him or 
for anybody else to show his character. 

But if the question be asked whether it is tlie 

22—2 
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purpose or the performance that is the surer determi- 
nant of virtue, as virtue implies both, it is clear tliat 
both are necessary to perfection. But action requires 
various conditions, and the greater and nobler the 
action, the more numerous will the conditions be. 

In speculation on tlie other hand thei'e is no need 
of such conditions, at least for its activity ; it may 
ratlier be said that they are aotiml impediments to 
speculation. It is as a human being and as living in 
society that a person chooses to perform virtuous 
actions. Such conditions then will be requisite if be 
is to live as a man. 

Tliat perfect happiness is a siiedcs of speculativo 
activity will a])i)ear from tlio following consideration 
HappiiMiHi among othei-s. Our conception of the Cods is that 
G<^^ they are preeminently happy and fortunate. But 
what kind of actions do we properly attribute to 
ihem? Are they just actions? But it would make 
Uie Gods ridiculous to supix)se that they form con- 
tracts, restore deposits, and so on. Are they then 
courageous actions? Do the Gods endure dangers 
and alarms for the sake of honom*? Or liberal 
actions? But to whom should they give money? It 
would be absurd to suppose that they have a currency 
or anything of the kind. Again, what will be the 
natui'e of their temperate actions? Surely to praise 
the gods for tenq>erance is to dograilo them; Uiey 
are exempt from low desires. We may go Uirough 
the whole category of virtues, and it will appear that 
whatever relates to moral action is i>etty and un- 
worthy of the Gods. 

Yet the Gods are uuivei'sally conceived as living 
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aiid therefore an displaying activity; they arc 
certainly not conceived as sleeping like Endymiou. 
If then action and still more production is denied to 
one who is alivCi what is left but speculation? It 
follows that the activity of God being preeminently 
blissful will bo speculative, and if so then the human 
activity whicli is most nearly related to it will be 
most capable of liappiness. 

It is an evidence of this truth that the other 
animals, as being perfectly destitute of such activity, 
do not participate hi happiness ; for while the wliole 
life of the Go<ls is fortunate or blessed, the life of meu 
is blessed in so far as it iK)sscs8es a certain resem- 
blance to their speculative activity. But no otlier 
animal is happy, as no other animal participates at all 
in speculation. 

We conclude then that happiness is coextensive 
witli Ri>ccuIation, and that the greater a poraon's 
lK)wcr of 8[)eculation, the greater will bo his happi- 
ness, not as an accidental fact but in virtue of the 
speculation, as speculation is honourable in itself. 
Hence happiness must be a kind of speculation. 

Man, as being human, will require external pros- Chap. dc. 
perity. His nature is not of itself sufficient fwj^jyjlJJJJf 
speculation, it needs bodily health, food, and care of nai goods, 
every kind. It must not however be supposed that, 
because it is impossible to be fortunate without 
external goods, a great variety of such goods will be 
necessary to happiness. For neither self-sufficiency 
nor moral action consists in excess; it is possible to 
do noble deeds without being lord of land and sea, 
as moderate means will enable a person to act iii 
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acconkuice with virtue. We may clearly see diat it 
is so; for it seems Uiat private persons practise 
virtne not less but actually more than persons in 
high place. It is enough Uiat such a person should 
possess as much as is requisite for virtue; his life 
>viU be happy if ho lives in the active exercise of 
virtue. Solon* was right perliaps in his description 
of the happy man as one ** wlio is mmlerately supplied 
with external goods^ and yet has performed the 
noblest actions,*' — sucli was his opinion* — ''and had 
lived a temperate life," for it is possible to do one's 
duty with only moderate means. It seems too that 
Anaxagoras did not conceive of the happy man as 
possessing wealth or power when he said tliat he 
sliould not be surprised if the happy man proved a 
puzzle in the eyes of the world ; for the world judges 
by externals alone, it has no perception of anything 
that is not external. 

The opinions of philosophers tlien seem to agree 
with our theorie& Such opinions, it is true, ixMsess 
a sort of authority ; but it is the facts of life tliat are 
the tests of trutli in practical matters, as tliey iiossess 
a supreme autliority. It is right then to consider tlio 
doctrines which have been already advanced in 
reference to the facts of life, to accept them if they 
harmonize with tliose facts, and to regard them as 
mere theories if they disagree with Uiem. 
^>pbM« Again, he whose activity is directed by reason 

^ It is possible that Aristotle alludes to tlie story in Iloro- 
dotus i. cli. 30. 

^ The words car ftro come in strangely ; Lambinus conjectured 

a£ oluv Tf. 
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and who cultivates reason, and is in the best, i.e. the 
most rcUiancdy state of mind is also, as it seems, the 
most beloved of the Gods. For if the Gods care at all 
for human things, as is believed, it will be only 
reasonable to hold tliat they delight in what is best 
and most related to thomsclvos, i.a in reason, and 
that tlicy requite with kindness those wlio love and 
honour it above all else, as caring for what is dear to 
themselves and performing right and noble actions. 

It is easy to see that these conditions are found 
preeminently hi the wise man. Ho will therefore be 
most beloved of the Gods. We may fairly suppose 
too tliat he is most happy ; and if so, this is another 
reason for thinking that the wise man is preeminently 
happy. 

Supposing then that our sketch of these subjects ^^'- ^• 
and of the virtues, and of friendship too, and pleasure, mmT ptM^ 
has lKX5n adequate, are wo to regard our object iw|*^.®'^*'' 
achieved? Or are we to say in the ohl phrase that 
in practical matters the end is not speculation and 
knowledge but action? It is not enough to know the 
nature of virtue; we must endeavour to possess it, 
and to exercise it, and to use whatever other means 
are necessary for becoming good. 

Now, if theories were sufficient of themselves to 
make men good, they would deserve to receive any 
number of handsome rewards, as Theognis said, and 
it would have been our duty to provide them. But it 
appears in fact that, although they are strong enough 
to encourage and stimulate youths who are already 
liberally minded, although they are capable of bring- 
ing a soul wliich is generous and enamoured of 
nobleness under the spell of virtue, they are impotent 
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to inspire the mass of ineii to chivalix>u8 action ; for 
it is not the natui*e of sucli men to obey Iionour but 
terror, nor to abstain from evil for fear of disgrace 
but for fear of punishment For, as their life is one 
of emotion, they pursue their proper pleasures and 
the means of gaining these pleasures, and eschew the 
pains wluch are opposite to them. But of what is 
noble and truly pleasant they have not so much as a 
conception, because they have never tasted it Wliere 
is the theory or argument which can reform such 
people as these? It is difficult to change by argu- 
ment the settled features of character. We must be 
content perhaps if, when we possess all Uie means by 
which wo are thought to become virtuous, we gain 
some siiaro of virtua 
i^^onnaUon Somc pcoplc tliiuk that men are made gootl by 
oils eharae- nature, othcrs by habits others again by teaching. 
^* Now it is clear that the gift of Nature is not in 

our own iK)wer, but is bestowed througli some divine 
providence upon those who are truly fortunate. It is 
probably true also that retison and teaching are not 
universally efficacious; the soul of the pupil must 
firat have been cultivated by habit to a right spirit of 
pleasure and aversion, like the earth Uiat is ip 
nourish the seed. For he wliose life is govemeil by 
emotion would not listen to the dissuasive voice of 
reason, or even comprehend it, and if this is his state, 
how is it iKxssible to convert him? Emotion, it 
seems, never submits to reason but only to force. It 
is necessary then to presuppose a chamcter whicli is 
in a sense akin to virtue, which loves what is noble 
and dislikes what is dishonoumble. But it is difficult 
for one to receive from his early days a right hiclina- 
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tion to yirtucy unless he is brought up under virtuous 
laws; for a life of temperance and steadfastness is 
not pleasant to most people, least of all to tlie young. 
It follows that the nurture and pursuits qfthe ywviig 
should be regulated by law, as tliey will not be 
painfiili if he becomes used to them. 

But it is not enough, I think, that we should 
receive a right nurture and control in youth; we 
must practise what is right and get the habit of 
doing it when wo have come to man's estate. Wo 
shall need laws then to teach us what is rights and so 
to teach us all the duty of life; for most people are 
moved by necessity rather than by reason, and by 
the fear of punishment rather than by the love of 
nobleness. 

Accordingly it is sometimes held that legislators 
should on the one hand invite and exhort men to 
pursue virtue because it is so noble, as they who 
have l)ecn already trained in virtue will i)ay hood to 
them, and on the other hand, if they are disobedient 
and <legenerate, should inflict punisliments and chas- 
tisements on them an<l utterly expel them, if they are 
incurable ; for so the good man who lives by the rule 
of honour will obey reason, and the bad man whose 
aim is pleasure must be chastoned by pain like a 
beast of burden. Uonco too it is said that the \vcA\\% 
ought to he such as are most opposed to a person's 
favourite pleasures. 

If then, as has been said, he who is to be a good 
man should receive a noble nurture and trahiing and 
then should live accordingly in virtuous pursuits and 
never voluntarily or involuntarily do evil, this result 
will only be attained if we live, so to say, in accord- 
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aiice with reason and rig]it order resting upon 
force. 

Now the authority of a father does not iK)68ess 
such force or compulsion, nor indeed does that of any 
individiml, unless he is a king or some such person. 
But tlie law has a compulsory power, as being itself 
in a sense tlie outcome of prudence and reason ; and 
whereas we hate people who oppose our incliimtions, 
even if they are right in so doing, we do not feel the 
law to be gi*ievou8 in its hisistence upon virtue. 
The itate It is Only in the state of Lacedaemon and a few 
tion. "*** other states that the legislator seems to have under- 
taken to control the nurture and pursuits of tlie 
citixcns. Tn tiio great niiijority of states tlioro is an 
absolute neglect of such matters, and everybody 
lives as lie chooses, ''being lawgiver of wife and 
children" like the Cyclop6\ 

It is best then that the state should undertake 
the control of these matters and should exercise it 
rightly and should have the power of giving effect to 
its control. But if the state altogether neglects it^ it 
would seem to he the duty of every citizen to furtlier 
die cause of virtue in his own children and friends, 
or at least to set before himself the purpose of 
furthering it It would seem too from what has been 
said that he will be best able to do this, if he has 
learnt the principles of l^slatiou ; for tlie control of 
the state is clearly exercised tlirough the form of 
laws, and is good if the laws are virtuous. Whether 
they are written or unwritten laws, and whether they 
are suited to the education of an individual or 

^ Homer's description of the Cyclopean life (to which Aris- 
totle frequently refers) is found* in the Odyuey ix. 1 U, 115. 
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of a number of people is apparently a matter of 
indifference, as it is in music or gymnastic or other 
studies. For as in a state it is law and custom which 
are supreme, so in a household it is the paternal 
precepts and ciurtoms, and all the more because of 
the father's relationship to the members of his fiimily, 
and of the benefits which he has conferred upon 
them; for the members of a family are naturally 
affectionate and obedient to the father from the first 

Again, there is a superiority in the individual as inOiTUi. 
against the general methods of education ; it is nmch the edneaUon. 
same as in medicine where, although it is the general 
rule that a feverish patient needs to be kept quiet 
and to take no food, there may perhaps be some 
exceptions. Nor does a teacher of boxing teach all 
his pupils to box in the same style. 

It would seem then that a study of individual 
character is the best way of perfecting the eilucation 
of the individual, as then everyone has a lietter 
chance of receiving such treatment as is suitable. 
Still the individual case may best be treated, whether 
in medicine or in gymnastic or in any other subject, 
by one who knows the general rule applicable to all 
people or to people of a. particular kind ; for the 
sciences are said to deal, and do deal, with general 
laws. At the same time there is no reason why oven 
without scientific knowledge a person should not be 
successful in treating a particular case if he has made 
an accurate, although empirical, observation of the 
results which follow from a particular course of 
treatment, as there are some doctors who seem to be 
excellent doctors in their own cases, although they 
would be unable to relieve anybody else. 
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MiMdof Nevertheless if a person wishes to succeed in iirt 

So^J^ or specukitioiiy it is, I think, his duty to proceed to u 
^^^* universal principle and to make himself acquainted 
with it as far as possible; for sciences, as has been 
said, deal with universals. Also it is tlie duty of 
any one who wishes to elevate people, whether tlioy 
bo few or many, by his treatment^ to try to loam the 
principles of legislation, if it is laws that are the 
natural means of making us good. So in education 
it is not everybody — ^it is at the most only the man of 
science — wlio can create a noble disposition in all 
who come to him as patients, as it is in me<licine or 
in any other art which demands care and prudence. 
Is it not then our next step to consider tlie 
sources and means of learning the principles of 
legisktion? It may be thought tliat liere as else- 
where we must look to tiie persom wlio practise tlie 
prineipleSf t.e. to jtatesme n ; for leg islation, as we 
IK 846. . saw, is apparently a branch of politics. But there is 
this difference between politics and all other sciences 
and fiicultics. In these it is tlie same people who are 
found to teach the faculties and to make practical 
use of them, eg. doctors and iminters; whcceaa in 
Sopbisu. poUtics-i Lis tlie sophists who profess to teach, but it 
is never they who practise. Tlie practical people are 
the active statesmen who would seem to be guided in 
practical life by a kind of faculty or experience 
ratlier than by intelligence; for we see tliat tliey 
never write or speak on these subjects, altliougli it is 
perhaps a nobler task than the composition of forensic 
or parliamentary speeches, nor have they ever made 
tlieir own sons or any other people whom they care 
for into statesmeiL Yet it miglit be ex|)ected that 
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they should do so, if it were in their power, for they 
could not have bequeathed aiiy better legacy to 
their state, nor is there anything which they would 
have preferred for themselves or their dearest friends 
to such a fiiculty. Still it must be admitted that 
experience does much good ; otherwise i>eople could 
not be made statesmen by familiarity with jiolitics. 
It follows that^ if people desire to understand politics, 
they need experience as well as theory. 

These sophists however who are lavish in their 
professions appear to be for from teaching sUUcsman- 
ship; in fact they are absolutely ignorant of the ' 
sphere or nature of statesmanship. If it were not so 
they would not have made statesmanship identical 
with, or inferior to, rhetoric; they would not have 
thought it easy work to form a legislative code by 
merely collecting such laws as are held in high 
repute ; they would not have supixised that all they 
have to do is to make a selection of the best hiws, as 
if the selection itself did not demand intelligence, and 
as if a right judgment were not a thing of tlie 
greatest difficulty in legislation no less than in musia 
For it is only such persons as possess experience of 
particular arts who can form a correct judgment of 
artistic works, and understand the means and manner 
of executing them, and the harmony of particular 
combinations. Inexperienced persons on the other 
hand are only too glad if they are alive to the fact 
that a work has been well or badly executed, as in 
painting. But laws are like the artistic works of 
political science. How then should a mere coUecHan 
qf laws make a person capable of legislating, or of 
deciding upon the best laws? It does not appear 
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that the study of medical books makes people good 
doctora; yet medical books affect not only to state 
methods of treatment, but to state the way of curing 
people, and the proper method of treating particular 
cases by classifying the various states of health. But 
all this, alUiOugh it seems useful to the experienced, 
is useless to those who ai*e ignorant of medical 
science. It may be supi)osed then that collections of 
laws and polities would be useful to those who are 
capable of considering and deciding what is right or 
wrong, and what is suitable to particular cases; but 
* if people who examine such questions have not the 
proper ftume of mind, they will find it imixMssible to 
form a right judgment unless indeed by accident, 
although they may gain a more intelligent apprecia- 
tion of them. 

As previous writers have fidled to investigate the 
subject of legislation, it will perhaps be better to 
examine it ourselves, and indeed to examine tlie 
whole subject of politics^ in order that the philosophy 
of human life may be made as complete as possible. 

Let us try then, first of all, to recount such 
particular opinions as have been rightiy expressed 
by our predecessors, then, in view of the polities 
which we have collected, to consider the preservatives 
and destructives of states and of particular polities, 
and tiie i*easons why some jxilities are good and otiiers 
bad. For when we have considered these, it will 
perhaps be easier to see what kind of polity is best, 
and what is the best way of ordering it and what 
are its laws and customs. 

^ Aristotle thus paves the way for hU PolUict, a treatiae 
publlahed later than the Nioomacltean Ethia. 
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